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THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


tributes to the memory of Lord Ipprste1cH which 
preceded the commencement of the debate on the 
Address, in reply to a Quzen’s Speech of an unusually 
guarded character, were in both Houses paid with grace and 
feeling ; but as between the leaders of the two parties they 
could not but recall at this particular juncture of politics the 
complimentary salute which is to be followed by a duel to 
the death. Lord Ranponpn long-promised 
explanation struck the first note of contention, and pro- 
vided, if we mistake not, the material for much bitter Parlia- 
mentary strife hereafter. No exception can be taken to it 


‘ on the score of outward propriety of tone and language ; but 


as a defence of his resignation it was even more ineffective 
than the severest critics of the late Minister's action could 
have expected, and there were certain points in it which, in 
our opinion, will tend further to reduce the already gravely di- 
minished confidence of his party and the public in his loyalty 
asa politician. Of such a character was the gratuitous and 
thoroughly mischievous insinuation that the Government he 
had just quitted are pursuing an unduly warlike policy 
with respect to the Bulgarian crisis—an insinuation the 
natural effect of which, though it was refuted by the 
Quezen’s Speech itself, was immediately visible in the eager- 
ness with which the hinted charge was seized upon by Mr. 
Guapstone. As regards the ostensible reasons alleged by 
Lord Ranpotpn Cuurcnit for his retirement from the 
Cabinet, they are so signally inadequate as to excuse a doubt 
whether they can even have imposed upon himself. It 
is true that his insistence on economical Estimates is 
an affair of some months’ standing; but this fact, though 
it was put forward by him with a view of clearing hjmself 
of the charge of precipitancy, has also another, and him 
a much less favourable, import. For the longer the time 
that has elapsed since the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
first formulated his demand for retrenchment, the more time 
he has had to discover and indicate those particular points 
in military and naval expenditure at which retrenchment 
could be safely recommended. Either, then, he neglected 
to make such use of this interval, or else he so employed it 
in vain. In the latter case—in the case of his being unable, 
after due inquiry, to specify any practicable economies in 
military or naval administration—it was obviously his duty 
to withdraw his general objections to the Estimates as ex- 
cessive. If, on the other hand, he made no effort to convince 
his colleagues of the feasibility of his policy of retrenchment 
‘by “ condescending upon particulars,” the sincerity of that 
policy is exposed to grave suspicion. It is difficult to under- 
‘stand the views of a Minister who professes to be convinced 
against the opinion of experts that economies of some kind 
tan be effected in military and naval expenditure, and who 
yet is unable, after months employed in or available for 
‘investigation, to make any better suggestion than that 
money might be saved by leaving our coaling-stations un- 
‘protected 


This, however, is not the only element in the case 
which throws doubt upon the bona fides of Lord 
Ranpoirn’s economical professions. Their unreality—or, 
‘at any rate, the extreme indefiniteness of their import— 
a to us to reflect itself in the inconsistency of his 

ce. He dwelt upon the fact that the Army and Navy 
Estimates had increased during the last three years by as 
much as six millions a year in order to justify the claim 
that “it was a question of exceedingly large magnitude” 


on which he resigned. Yet in denying immediately after- 
wards, as he was of course bound to do, that he entertained 
the preposterous idea that so large an increase could be at 
once struck off, he goes far to reduce the “question of ex- 
“ ceedingly large magnitude” to one of comparative insig- 
nificance. He would have been satisfied, he says, with a 
reduction of half a million on the Estimates of the present 
year. The “ mere commencement of an effort to return to 
“a more normal state of expenditure” would, he tells us, 
have contented him. But here again we firid it difficult to 
comprehend the position of a Minister who would be satisfied 
with so very “mere” a commencement of economy as a 
reduction of half a million in the combined Estimates for 
the two services, and yet cannot tolerate the idea of 
deferring that commencement so much as a single -year. 
Lord Ranpo.rn’s contention that he was bound by his 
public pledges to insist on an immediate reduction of ex- 
penditure is one which it is difficult to treat with becoming 
gravity. Who, indeed, could repress a smile if he heard 
Proteus contending that his assumption of any new form 
would be a gross breach of faith towards the public, and 
shake all confidence for the future in the fixity of his 
corporeal shape ? 

The debate on the Address in the House of Lords was 
in several particulars of unusual interest. Incidentally it 
afforded the Prime Minister an opportunity of answering, 
by way of reply to Lord Granvitiz, those criticisms of 
the new departmental arrangements of the Ministry for 
which Mr. GuapstonE we imagine is mainly responsible, 
and which he urged at greater length in the House of 
Commons. Lord Sauispury’s defence of his action in 
uniting the offices of Prime Minister and Foreign Sec- 
retary was complete. It differed from Mr. Giapstone’s 
attack upon it by all the difference which divides facts 
from words, and disposed of the vague charge that the 
arrangement is “ unconstitutional” by showing that as a 
matter of fact the action of a Foreign Secretary, even when 
he combines that office with the Premiership, has been 
brought under modern conditions far more within the 
control of other people than it would have been in former 
days under the superintendence of a Prime Minister. It is 
absurd, as one of Lord Saissury’s illustrations reminds 
us, to suppose that our foreign policy was subjected to 
stricter external restraint in the hands of, for instance, 
Lord Patmerston, under the Premiership of Lord Jonn 
Russe 1, than it is under the arrangement at present in force. 

It is just worth while, perhaps, to have glanced at the 
Opposition criticism and its answer, though it has delayed our 
arrival at what was by far the most important passage of the 
debate on the Address—the challenge to the official Opposi- 
tion to defend their attitude with reference to the lawless 
conspiracy in Ireland. In the Upper House, where the 
duty of responding to the challenge, delivered with indig- 
nant force by Lord SELBorNE, fell to an ex-Lord Chancellor— 
and an ex-Lord Chancellor, even when he has served under 
Mr. Guapstone, labours under certain obvious difficul- 
ties in an attempt to defend the Plan of Campaign— 
Lord Herscnett dealt with his task by resorting to an 
ingenious distinguo. The Plan of Campaign was clearly 
illegal, he said, because the Courts in Ireland had declared 
it to be so; and as to its morality, that the late keeper 
of Her Majsesry’s conscience does not, as we understand 
him, venture to defend. He contends, however, appa- 
rently that the Separatist Liberals, in whose political in- 
terests the ‘“‘ Plan” was originally started, and who believe 
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themselves to be profiting by its prosecution, would be acting 
improperly in condemning the conduct of those who 
prosecute it because certain persons are at the present 
moment awaiting their trial on this charge. In other 
words, because A B, under trial for burglary, has not yet 
been convicted of the crime, and it is consequently wrong 
to denounce him by name as a burglar, we are therefore 
justified in declining not only tosay, when pointedly ap- 
pealed to, that we consider burglars immoral men, but even 
to disclaim any desire or intention of icipating in the 

sof the crime. It might be calculated to unfairly 
prejudice Brit Sixes’s prospects of acquittal if one were to 
express even so much as a general disapproval of house- 
breakers ; and it is even due to him not to repudiate the 
role of Facin when imputed to ourselves. That, at least, 
ap to us to be Lord Herscuett’s position with re- 
gard to the Plan of Campaign. Mr. GuapsTone is con- 


temptuous of all such refinements. There is a hearty 


shamelessness about his references to the Plan of Campaign 
which is really refreshing after the lawyer-like subtleties 
of his former Chancellor. “ You ask me,” he said, “ what I 
“think of the Plan of Campaign. I think that you [his 
* opponents] have brought it about by refusing to accept 
“ Mr. Parnett’s Bill.” You ask me, that is to say, what 
I think of the latest exploit of the Sicilian brigand, and I 
reply that the gentleman who has unhappily lost his ears, 
as well as his money, has brought it upon himself by 
his foolish and heartless refusal to be blackmailed. We 
leave out of consideration all such little trifles as Mr. 
Guapstonr’s flagrantly dishonest reference to the “ horrors ” 


'—which he well knows, from evidence which even he must 


recognize as unimpeachable, to be really the imposture—of 
the Glenbeigh evictions, and his knowingly false implication 
that a measure of relief which would have been only appli- 
cable to tenants who could and would pay fifty per cent. of 
their arrears could have saved from eviction tenants who 
have refused to pay as much as ten per-cent., though per- 
fectly able to do so. All such trifles as this, we say, we 


‘pretermit. They sink into insignificance beside the fact 


that a man who has assisted in the administration of law 
on and off for some forty years should lay it down as a 
principle that any class of persons to whom Parliament has 
refused a pecuniary advantage at the expense of their land- 
lords are therefore justified in taking it by force. 


THE LIVERPOOL ELECTION. 


Mr. Goscnen formed the courageous resolution 
of contesting a seat which had been lately held by a 
Gladstonite, he was well aware of the difficulties which he 
was about to encounter. As the representative of a coalition 
professedly formed for a special purpose, he was exposed to 
the risk of abstention on the part of two different sections 
of the constituency. No Unionist and no Conservative was 
likely to support his opponent ; but on either side lingering 
y prejudices might deprive him of active support. The 
ders of both the constitutional parties set an excellent 
example to their political associates ; but until the contest 
was decided it was impossible to feel absolute confidence in 
the result. Mr. Goscuen himself did his best for the cause 
in a series of eloquent and judicious speeches ; but even the 
most skilful orator may under such conditions incline too 
much to one side or to the other. The Separatist candidate 
laboured under no similar embarrassment. He had only to 
repeat the stalest commonplaces of his party, and he was 
certain that the malcontent Irish and their English allies 
would vote for him as one man. It is easier to rally a 
number of partisans round a blue or yellow flag than to rely 
with confidence on an appeal to intelligent patriotism. The 
doubts which were entertained from the beginning of the 
contest have been justified by the result. The Separatists, 
English and Irish, polled their full numbers ; but more than 
a thousand Unionists, probably for the reasons which have 
been suggested, unwisely abstained from voting. 
In the last century several French and English writers 
criticized the customs and institutions of their own re- 
tive countries from the point of view of some imaginary 
ersian, or Chinaman, or enlightened Red Indian. Little 
care was taken to preserve dramatic consistency, inasmuch 
as the object of the simple fiction was to represent the 
judgment of an unprejudiced mind on the system of European 
civilization. Vortarre’s Huron would have been inte- 
rested in the illustration of representative government 


which has been furnished by the Liverpool election. A 
statesman who by common consent is admitted to be admir- 
ably qualified for the management of his own department, 
and for a considerable share in the general conduct of public 
business, offered himself to a great commercial constituency 
in opposition to an obscure candidate who has the solitary 
merit of being a thoroughgoing partisan. There was no 
doubt that almost all those electors whose interests are 
identified with general p rity and good government 
preferred Mr. Goscuen to Mr. NevittE; yet the contest 
was doubtful because a large number of voters were hostile 
to the Government and Constitution. The Irish Gladstonites 
are also Parnellites, or enemies of the unity of the kingdom, 
Their English leader only differs from his Nationalist col- 
league in virtue of his fantastic paradox that an Irish 
Parliament would not claim practical independence. Mr. 
Goscuen’s personal claims, as well as his political opinions, 
were probably considered by his supporters; but the 
Separatists could not forget the powerful speeches in which 
he exposed the tendency of Mr. Guiapstonr’s Home Rule 
Bill. The ingenuous visitor from the West or extreme 
East would have been justified in the conclusion that large 
masses of capable citizens cared little or nothing for the 
qualifications of their members. 


Sir Grorcr TrEvELyaN, in his speech at Hawick, did Mr. 
GoscHEN no more than justice in his acknowledgment that 
his course during many years had been ever in the eyes of a 
political opponent absolutely unobjectionable. In 1880 he 
declined high office, and made the more painful sacrifice of 
popularity by refusing to concur in the demand for a wide 
extension of the franchise. The reason which he assigned 
for holding aloof from his party was that a democratic con- 
stituency would habitually be guided by sentiment and 
passion rather than by the rules of political prudence and 
economic science. His later votes were protests against 
special instances of the results which he had anticipated. 
When a House of Commons elected by household suffrage 
supported at the instance of Mr. Giapstone a Bill for the 
compulsory subdivision of landed estates, Mr. GoscHEN was 
almost the only Liberal member who opposed a dangerous 
and unjust interference with the rights of property. He 
has never encouraged the Socialistic tendencies which affect 
so many experiments in recent legislation. Mr. GoscHEen 
is too clear-sighted to think that his co-operation with 
the Conservative party can be limited to the question of 
Irish Union or Separation. There is no doubt that he has 
sacrificed cherished associations to duty in taking office in 
the present Government; but the place which he now 
occupies is more suitable than any Liberal combination 
which could have been formed. The old Whig formula of 
Liberty and Property might now be appropriated by the 
Conservative party. 

Nothing can be more natural than Mr. Goscuen’s insist- 
ence on his claim to a place among Liberal politicians. One 
of his hostile critics lately admitted the truth of his state- 
ment, with the qualification that Mr. GoscnEen was a 
Liberal of twenty years ago. The taunt implies a confession 
that the characteristics of the Liberal party, or rather of its 
dominant section, have in recent times been not only 
modified but reversed. Mr. Goscuen steadily maintains 
the principles which he shared with his party when he long 

held office under Mr. GuapsTonE, or when, at a later 
time, he joined in the opposition against Mr. Disraztt. 
In his speeches during the Liverpool contest he has had 
nothing to explain or to retract. He joins Lord Sauispury’s 
Administration with the approval and under the pressure of 
a Liberal statesman who was once the leader of the united 
party, and who is still followed by a large number of its 
most respectable members. Now, as always, Mr. Goscney 
is opposed to a policy of fiscal extravagance; and he is the 
more likely to give effect to his convictions because he re- 
uch, mas the wasteful tendency of sudden and capricious 

uctions of expenditure. He would not have joined Lord 
Sa.ispury’s Government if he had not been satisfied that 
the policy of the Foreign Office is both firm and pacific, and 
especially that it is steady and uniform. It would be a 
national misfortune if one of the ablest and most ac- 
complished of statesmen were tly excluded from 
official life, because he has been unable to keep pace with 
Mr. Guapstone’s rapid gyrations. It would be a scandalous 
anomaly that his return to Parliament should finally depend 
on the ability of a commercial constituency to outvote the 
numerous Irish Nationalists who happen to have settled in 
the Exchange Ward of Liverpool; but the Parnellites and 
Gladstonites were guided by a sound instinct in offering 
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and of the rights of property. 
It will of course be one of the first objects of the Govern- 
ment to provide Mr. GoscnEen with a seat. If it is true 
that one of the members for the University of Oxford is 
willing to retire in Mr. Goscuen’s favour, there will be no 
difficulty in ining the reception which his candidature 
would obtain from the constituency, and they would in the 
firstinstance be confidentially consulted. University graduates 
would not be inclined to conceal their intentions, even if 
they had not been by law exempt from the operation of the 
Ballot. It is understood that the academic Liberalism, which 
some time since had become conspicuous by its extravagance, 
has ceased to be generally popular at Oxford and at Cam- 
bridge. There as elsewhere the great mass of educated 
electors desires to maintain national unity ; nor has their 
familiarity with the doctrines of a few Positivists and 
Socialists who are still to be found among them impressed 


them with sympathy or respect. Mr. GoscHeEn’s personal 


claims on the respect and confidence of the Universities are 
not inconsiderable. He was eminent as a scholar before he 
engaged in practical life, first as a member of a financial 
house, and afterwards as a member for the City of London 
and a Minister. Five-and-twenty years ago he was perhaps 


- the only Oxford First Class man who had thoroughly 


mastered the abstruse subjects of the currency and of 

foreign exchanges. If any difficulty should be found in 

viding Mr. Goscnen with a University seat, there can be 

no doubt that some Conservative constituency will be ready 

to find room for an eminent Unionist leader who is also a 

rincipal member of the Cabinet. Mr. .Goscnen would 

foe preferred success in his attempt to rescue a part of the 

commercial city from Irish domination ; but, having 

once chosen his course, Mr, Goscuen is not likely to shrink 
from its consequences or conditions. 

The first week of the Session will throw additional light 
on the prospects of the Government; but it is certain that 
success will largely depend on its own resolution and energy. 
There is no reason to doubt that Lord Hartineron and 
his section of Unionist Liberals will remain faithful to 
the patriotic alliance which has been formed. On the 
other side, Mr. Guiapstone will exert both his oratorical 
power and the skill in combination of factions, which 
must be distinguished from the judicious management 
ofa party. The remnant of Separatist Liberals will, in the 
hope of reunion with Mr. CuampBer.arn and his followers, 
deprecate the violence of the O’Briens and Harrinerons, 
and of such English agitators as Mr, Lasoucnere and Mr. 
ConyBEaRE. There is reason to apprehend a recrudescence 
of obstruction when the Government proposes its scheme of 
Parliamentary procedure ; nor will the violence of Opposition 
be mitigated when the House of Commons is asked to affirm 
a measure which will be denounced as a scheme of coercion. 
It is doubtful whether the promised Bill for local govern- 
ment will be reached before the close of the Session. It is 
scarcely pretended that the institution of County Boards is 
urgently required, but it will remedy an anomaly, and if it 
is wisely and boldly designed, it will remove a plausible 
grievance. It may be h that Mr, Goscnen’s influence 
will be felt in making Local Government Bill simple, 
complete, and final. 


‘THE WAR SOARE. 


of the beginning of this, week hed ne very 
peculiar or distinguishing features, though it would not 
be useless to that Professor of Foreign Politics who is per- 
haps even more wanted than the much-talked-of Professor 
of English Literature. It matters little to what it was 
ultimately due, or who was responsible for the mistake of 
the Daily News ; and the protests of the Daily News itself 
Were quite unn , for the persons who are really re- 
sponsible for a hoax of this kind always take care to choose 
an innocent victim. Perhaps some ingenious tor re- 
flected that anglers in that lake of darkness the “ black pool 
“of agio” have hitherto got but little benefit from the 
political troubling of the waters from which Europe is 
suffering, and that it was really time to make a haul. 
Perhaps some fervent Gladstonian saw his opportunity of 
making a little more capital against the wicked Government. 
Perhaps it was merely done in yagi proceeding accu- 
rately foreseen and described by the sacred writer in the 
matter of firebrand flingi ut it could not possibly 
have had any effect but for the general ignorance and 


_|a European 


gullibility of the public on this ing point. So long 
as people will ist in thinking that foreign politics 
are a matter backstairs information—to be augured 
on from the tone in which the Duke calls for his garters or 
the attitude in which the Lord Chamberlain holds the royal 
tea-cup—it will always be ible to raise scares of this 
kind. A strict believer in the doctrine of compensation 
may indeed urge that this peculiarity assists in the dispersal 
as well as in the contrivance of panics. If anybody has 
really been consoled in his tremors by the assurance that 
the wood stacked in the Lorraine forests is only meant to 
build pacific fences for the next Paris Exhibition, and that 
the destiny of purchased horses is the harmless n 
omnibus, he is a very fortunate man, and may be said to be 
a valuable example for the La ag of believers in what 
may be called political homeopathy. 

The truth of course is, that nothing has been changed in 
the facts of the situation since last week ; or, that to speak 
with great accuracy, what changes have taken place are 
such as to have in a way neutralized each other. Of the 
two foci of possible European disturbance, the Bulgarian 
is rather less threatening, and the German-French rather, 
but not seriously, more threatening. Very different opinions 
are entertained as to the possibility of a real modus being 
attained in reference to the Bulgarian difficulty. Perhaps 
the most favourable symptom is the utterly extravagant 
character of the demands said to have been put forward at 
Constantinople by M. Zanxorr. They are such as could 
not possibly be granted; but, on the other hand, they are 
exactly such as can be receded from with a certain air of grace, 
especially considering that they have not been ostensibly 
put forward by Russia herself. The retirement of the 
Regents, in a matter which has been so complicated with 
personal feeling all through, might by no means improbably 
procure the equivalent of the retirement of the Mingrelian 
person. It is perfectly certain that England has given no 
encouragement to the restoration of Prince ALEXANDER, 
who, indeed, as was pointed out at the time, forfeited 
his chances by retiring of his own free will after his 
rescue from the Russian kidnappers. No attention need 
be paid to those who try to make out that Austria is 
in some way or other insulted or damnified by Prince 
Bismarck’s recent course. It appears to be clear that in 
almost all the European Courts, even those supposed to be 
friendly to Russia, the Bulgarian delegates have had broad 
hints given them that, if the Regency maintains local order 
and makes apparent but not serious concessions to Russia, 
the Russians will be powerless to do the liberties of Bulgaria 
any realharm. That is the exact conclusion of the matter 
which common sense dictates, and though from time to time 
Russian designs on the freedom of the Balkan States will of 
course be renewed, there is no reason why they should not, 
for the present, at any rate, be peaceably defeated. That is 
all that can be said, but fortunately it is quite enough. On 
the side of Bulgaria there is no more fear of a great upset 
than there has been for months past; there may even be a 
little less, as the Quren’s Speech in fact asserts. 


On the second and more important side things are, no 
doubt, not so satisfactory, or rather are more unsatisfactory. 
It does not require much acuteness to see where the real 

lies. It suits Prince Bismarck, no doubt, to 
emphasize a little anything that may make for his favourite 
projects. It is pleasant for General BouLancrer to become 
personage. But nobody supposes that the 

German CHANCELLOR would willingly nan a real war, 
and the most accurate diagnosis of the French General’s 
character ma: pertegs bene to the same conclusion in his 
own case. ULANGER might probably adopt the 
regrets of OTHELLO with a qualification, He is, no ube, 
sincerely attached to the “plumed troop,” the “neighing 
“ steed,” the “shrill tramp,” and so forth, But he can 
have all these without the “ big wars,” and he may possibly 
have a shrewd suspicion that the big wars would be the 
very thing to lose him steed and plumes and trump and all. 
A nation which cannot endure a Prime Minister for more 
than an average of about six months is very unlikely to be 
tolerant of a general for even six weeks, unless he gains 
continual successes. And General BouLancer is quite soldier 
enough to know that neither he nor any one else is at all 
likely to beable to telegraph Veni, Vidi, Vict, ina war between 
France and Germany. Yet it is this very inconstant and 
unsettled temper in the French nation which is the great 
danger of the situation in the West ; just as the caprices of 
the Czar are the great source of danger in the It 
has just been exemplified in the most curious fashion by the 
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renewed outbreak of French ill-humour against England. 
An English newspaper (with what motive and on what 
authority is its own business) starts a war panic, and ac- 
cordingly almost all French newspapers, by the space of 
forty-eight hours or more, proceed to cry out against per- 
fidious England. The action of those who misled the editor 
of the Daily News may have been misjudged, or corrupt, or 
what not; but to make it the occasion of diatribes against Eng- 
land is simply absurd. But the fact is,that the French seem 
to be suffering from a serious relapse into that state of flutter 
and vapours which has recurred so often in their history, 
and has been nearly always followed by evil results to them- 
selves and to Europe. They fancied a few years ago that 
the results of 1870 were, except as far as the actual loss of 
territory was concerned, nearly wiped out. They entered 
on an ambitious colonial policy, and at least bid for the 
recovery ofa foremost place in Europe. Their colonial enter- 
prises have been little more than costly failures; and as for 
their European policy, they have recently had the mortify- 
ing experience of being thrown over by Russia for Germany, 
despite undignitied, and certainly uninvited, attempts to 
throw their Republic into the arms of despotism. Accord- 
ingly they are very angry, and it isin this anger that the 
danger lies. If it were certain always to exhale in abuse of 
England, nobody need mind much, and certainly Englishmen 
need mind very little. But it is quite different in regard to 
the Continental neighbours of France. Italy is extremely 
unlikely to trail the coat, and Germany is no doubt sincere 
in desiring to avoid war if possible. But the recent policy 
of France towards both Powers, and especially towards 
Germany, is exactly of the kind which some day or other 
may tempt some hot-headed underling to do acts which may 
set all Europe in a blaze. To possess strength (and at this 
moment France no doubt possesses very considerable 
strength) in quietness and confidence has never been a 
French attribute, and to possess it in a fussy and fuming 
condition of nervousness is a very dangerous and awkward 
thing. The complete headlessness of the nation is at this 
moment a grave disaster. M. Grivy, indeed, itis known, 
has to some extent a sedative influence ; but this influence is 
always rather gingerly exerted, and it is by no means sure 
that it is strong enough to resist or to turn a sudden wave 
of popular frenzy. As for General Bou.ancer, he is not 
known to possess any of the qualities of Henry of Navarre, 
except a plume—which is a property, and that in a special 
sense, rather than a quality. 


THE LUCK OF BUFFALO, 


_ city of Buffalo, in the United State of New York, 
is probably better known to the English public for the 
traditional saltatory’ renown of its young women than for 
any other of its titles to fame. It is, therefore, especially 
pleasing to learn that the patriotic munificence of Citizen 
James Fraser Giuck has endowed it with a wonder of 
which America does not contain the like. This is neither 
more nor less than an immense collection of original MSS. 
and autograph letters written by persons of modern lite- 
rary distinction. The word modern here means that the 
collection does not include the manuscripts of Homer, 
Dante, or Cuartes I.; but it is not used in its strictest 
sense, for Rosert Burns and Mr. Brown1ne, Sourney and 
Tennyson, Bensamin Frankuin and N. P. are all 
laid under contribution. So is the antiquated fogey 
Dickens, though the abject Taackeray is allowed to sink 
into deserved oblivion, probably because the piracies com- 
mitted upon his smaller disjecta membra have of late years 
made his “copy” rather scarce. 

_ The method adopted seems to have been to beg or buy 
two classes of documents—first, letters, and, secondly, 
MSS. of published works; and, in accordance with the 
national taste, the more pages these latter contained the 
more satisfaction they appear to have given. “Mr. Giuck 
“has shown a sumptuous taste in the preparation of his 
“noble gift. The manuscripts are bound in levant mo- 
“ rocco, magnificent in color-combinations.” It will readily 
be understood that some binding for the manuscripts was 
necessary when it is known that the collection contains 
the entire MS. of Emerson’s Representative Men, which 
occupies 709 quarto pages. A companion work is the 
MS. of A Foregone Conclusion, one of the masterpieces 
of Wiit1am D. Howes, who unites in (it is believed) 


a single human person the greatest author who has ex- | 


pressed himself in the English or American languages, 
the paragon of editors, and the literary critic from whose 
judgment there is no ap Other less-known, but 
still well-known, writers have contributed the ipsissima. 
scripta of their stylographic or other pens, including 
the “Hon. Ewart Gtapstone,” who sends 
“his famous essay on ‘ Russia and England,’ accom- 
“ panied by a kindly letter [a gorged post-card would have 
“ been more characteristic] addressed to Mr. Gtiuck.” 
The interest attaching to these bulky rolls is a subject for 
speculation. An autograph letter is often curious and in- 
teresting enough. But the MS. of a printed essay, much 
more a book, is necessarily in a dilemma. Either it is the 
one which the printers used, or it is not. If it is, it is a 
sorry object for exhibition. Nothing looks more dead (or 
dirtier) than copy returned from the printers, and all men 
into whose hands it falls, who are neither excessively vain 
nor extravagantly untidy, throw it into the waste-paper 
basket at the earliest possible moment. If the MS. is not 
the one which the printers used, but another, it is a miser- 
able sham, and the most remarkable thing about it is the 
difficulty of understanding how it ever came into existence. 
Did a prophetic instinct lead Mr. Witt1am D. Howetts, 
like a wise thrush, to write the same book twice over, lest 
you should think he never could recapture, &c.? Was one 
copy used to show what novels ought to be, and the other 
reserved to crown the splendours of the Buffalo Library? 
And now it is there, what value has it which a mere 
“ Chops and tomato sauce” would not have? Will the 
Buffalo Boys of the future invite their female companions to 
substitute for nocturnal revels a joint perusal “ by the light. 
“of the moon” of A Foregone Conclusion in manuscript ? 
It would be interesting to know how the Buffalo Girls 
will answer the alluring invitation. 

The letters are easier to understand. Some of them 
indeed are trivial, such as those from De Quincey to his 
publishers, which are said to consist mainly of “a constant 
“ appeal for time in which to finish his ‘copy,’ more time 
“for correction of proof, details of monetary troubles,” 
and other matters which will be excessively gratifying 
to the admirers of his ul essays. But there is 
another class of letters, some of them from “ Fanny 
“Fern . .. Grace GRrEENwoop,” and other famous 
American women, many of which are “ marked ‘ private,’” 
and “of a decidedly personal character,” and this will 
at least have the charm of novelty for the inhabitants 
of an American city. They are not to be published yet 
—perhaps never—and may be looked at only in the pre- 
sence of the librarian. Moreover, Mr. Giuck has con- 
siderately ordained that the librarian is not to be obliged to 
come if he does not like. To complete this slight sketch of 
Mr. Guvck’s great benefaction, it should be mentioned that 
it includes “an interesting collection of 75 official seals of 
“‘ Episcopal Bishops during two centuries.” What is an 
Unepiscopal Bishop? When is a Bishop not a Bishop? 


THE RADICAL UNIONISTS AT HAWICK. 


speeches of Sir Georce Trevetyan and of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN at Hawick attracted general attention, 
although they were delivered on the eve of an anxious and 
uncertain Session. The declarations of the two chief leaders 
of the Radical Unionists would have been awaited with 
reasonable curiosity, even if they had not been the sole 


representatives of their party at the Conference which is 


engaged at Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s instance in the task of dis- 
covering means of reconciliation with Mr. Guapstong. Of 
the progress of confidential negotiations no account could 
properly be given, except the important statement that they 
were still in progress, with reasonable hopes of success. 
When two sections of a divided party are equally eager to 
reunite, only the most serious obstacles can prevent the 
operation of the law of political gravity. The intentions 
both of Mr. Guapstone and of Mr. Cuamperzarn will be 
better understood in the course of the debates which have 
already begun. In the meantime it is not surprising that 
one of the parties to the proposed treaty should minimize 
the difficulties which interfere with an amicable settlement. 
Mr. CHampBertain has perhaps by this time discovered 
that his original overtures involved almost unconditional 
surrender. If the Unionists and Separatists had, as he 
seemed to suggest, agreed to co-operate in their action on all 
matters except Home Rule, they might possibly, with the 
aid of Mr, Parnett and his followers, on-some occasions 
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obtain a triumph over the Government. The consequent 
resignation of Lord Satispury would be followed by the 
return of Mr. Guapstone to office, with an implied under- 
taking on the part of both the Radical sections to accept 
the policy of Home Rule. It is, nevertheless, almost certain 
that Mr. CuamBer.ain hopes to secure some concession on 
the part of the Separatist leader. 

Sir Gzorce Treve.yan, perhaps because he had a per- 
sonal interest in the local i was less diplomatic 
than Mr. Cuamperain. In acknowledging the presentation 
of his portrait by a portion of his former constituents, he 
naturally recurred to the history of his connexion with the 
Border Burghs. For seventeen years the electors and their 
member floated with unbroken unanimity down the stream 
of democratic change. The harder task of a courageous and 
successful administration of Irish affairs was probably re- 
geted with indifference or with vague approval. When he 
‘ound it his duty to abide by the opinions of a lifetime instead 
of humouring the caprice of a party leader, the Border Burghs 
found it impossible to tolerate conscientious independence. 
It mattered nothing that Sir G. Trevetyan abided by the 
convictions which they had all supposed themselves to share 
with himself. Mr. GLapstons took the opportunity to de- 
liver an additional blow against his loyal colleague ; and 
some obscure competitor was elected in the place of a member 
who had suddenly ceased to be the favourite of the mob. 
One section of the Hawick rabble interrupted his recent 
speech with hisses, and the Chairman of the meeting, who 
was also Provost of the town, had to be guarded home by 

licemen. Sir G. TrEvELYAN’s only hint of his participation 
in the Conference at Sir Witt1am Harcourt’s house con- 
sisted in his renewed undertaking that he would never 
consent to the surrender of control over the administration 
of justice in Ireland. His own life had probably been saved 
during his tenure of office by the police under the orders 
of the Crown; and he is not disposed to place person and 
Property at the mercy of the promoters of plunder and 
murder. 


While he bears the loss of his seat in Parliament with 
manly cheerfulness, Sir G. TREVELYAN could not but recount 
his claims to the confidence of his ungrateful constituents. 
He reminded them of bis early and triumphant denunciations 
of purchase in the army, and of the large share which he 
took in the extension of household suffrage to counties. 
Although he exaggerated at the time the evils of the purchase 
system which is now abolished, the balance of opinion after 
some years’ experience is in favour of the present practice. 
Mr. GuapstonE probably looks back on his own share in the 
change with exceptional complacency, because it was effected 
by an unconstitutional interference with the supremacy of 
Parliament. The last extension of the franchise was an in- 
comparably more important measure, and one of its conse- 
quences has been the temporary exclusion of its most 
zealous advocate from Parliament. Sir G. TREVELYAN was 
probably justified in his estimate of twenty county members 
in the whole of Great Britain who would have been returned 
to Parliament at the last election under the Constitution of 
1867. The Radicals would scarcely have commanded a 

share in the representation both of counties and 
boroughs but for the Act of 1867. As long as the suffrage 
is limited, a constituency which, though numerous, is still 
select, thinks to a certain extent for itself, and declines the 
absolute guidance of demagogues. In the course of the 
changes which have followed the first Reform Bill, the 
newly-admitted electors have hitherto gradually become 
Conservative as they acquired practical knowl] of public 
affairs. The agitators have consequently found it necessary 
to pack the House of Commons anew whenever they wished 
to introduce large legislative innovations. 

There are already symptoms of a repetition of the former 
results of political education. At the last election even the 
constituency of 1885 rebelled against the dictation of Mr. 
Gtapstoyg. But for the success of Sir G. TREvELYsn’s long- 
continued efforts, no demagogue would have had a chance 
of converting a large section of the House of Commons and 
of the electors to the proposed disruption of the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Guapstone had hoped for better things 
when he exhorted the household voters to give him a majo- 
rity which would enable him to defeat a coalition which he 
affected to apprehend between the Conservatives and the 
Irish Nationalists. When he was disappointed, he at once 
surrendered to Mr. Parnet, and those of his colleagues 
who had not, like Mr. Campspett Bannerman, “ found 
“ salvation,” were suddenly excluded from Radical commu- 
nion. If only the twenty county members of whom Sir 


G. Trevetyan had been returned to support Mr. 
Guapstong, he would probably not have thought it worth 
while to buy the Parnellite votes at the expense of national 
unity. There is no doubt that Sir G. Trevetyan will keep 
his promise of rethaining through life and in all circum- 
stances a consistent Radical; but a pledge not to think 
without prejudice or to learn from experience is scarcely 
to be commended. He may probably approve of Mr. 
Gapstone’s registration schemes, of which the sole object 
is once more to swamp the constituency by the admission 
of a more incompetent body of electors. When popular 
suffrage becomes a fixed idea it is useless to discuss its 
utility or justice. Two or three years ago Sir G. TREVELYAN 
declared that he would resign office if the English franchise 
were not extended to Ireland. Since that time ho has seen 
the miserable degradation of an electoral system in which 
Ireland is represented by the nominees of Mr. Parnett, 
by Mr. O’Briex, Mr. Harrineron, Dr. Tanner, and Mr. 
Guapstone’s distinguished friend, Mr. Sexton. It has appa- 
rently not occurred to Sir Grorce Trevetyan that the 
dominion of the worst classes of the community is more 
anomalous and more mischievous than any limitation of the 
right of voting. 

Mr. CuamBertaln is less easy to understand, though he is 
evidently anxious to find some ground for reconciliation 
with Mr. Grapstong. For this object he is willing to 
establish a form of Irish local government, which would 
amount to the attainment of Home Rule by two stages. 
instead of by one. He still refuses to consent to an Irish 
Parliament or to the institution of an Executive dependent. 
on its votes; but he agrees to separate Legislatures under 
some delusive name for Ireland, and by a gratuitous ex- 
pansion of a ruinous error, for Ireland and for Wales. His 
scheme manipulated by Mr. Guapstone, and defined in his 
peculiar dialect, might probably be not unacceptable. The 
security against such an arrangement which is supposed to- 
depend on the opposition of Mr. Parnet is, in a high 
degree, precarious. Last year the Nationalist leader con- 
sented to every sham restriction by which his ally pro- 
fessed to guard against the direct concession of Irish in- 
dependence. The finances, the judicial system in part, and ‘ 
the control of foreign relations were, with Mr. PARNELL’s . 
consent, excluded from the province of the Irish Parlia-- 
ment. If larger exceptions had been thought necessary 
to delude the House of Commons, Mr. Parnexu would still: 
have been found in a yielding mood. No extraordinary 
acuteness was needed to suggest the expediency of taking — 
what he could get. If the substitution of a Local Council: 
for the same body under the name of a Parliament would” 
satisfy Mr. Cuampertain, Mr. ParneLt might perhaps 
assent toa compromise. He well knows that any elected’ 
body charged with the management of Irish affairs would 
use all its powers for the purpose of extending their scope 
till they amounted to complete independence. 

There is an odd exception to Mr. CuaMBeRr.atn’s sur- 
prising pliability. He declares that half the value of any 
agreement would be lost if it were not satisfactory to Lord 
Hartineton. The statement, if it stood alone, might be 
thought a pledge of moderation ; but Mr. CHamBERLAIN has 
collected from Lord Harrtineton’s speeches a list of ambi- 
guous phrases which might be interpreted as anticipations 
of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s proposals, The answer is that Lord. 
Hartineton, whatever language he may have used in 
connexion with particular contexts, is now a cordial sup 
of an anti-Separatist Government, and that he has a 
principal share in persuading Mr. Goscuen to take office. It 
is extremely unlikely that he will assent to any compromise 
with Mr. Parnewt ; and without the support of the Irish 
Nationalists the reunion of all the Liberal sections would 
still leave the Government in a majority. One of the pur- 
poses of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’ h was perhaps to baffle 
the ingenuity of unauthorized interpreters. If he reserved 
communication of his secrets for the House of Commons, he 
acted with the strictest constitutional propriety, 


VERDI, 


I his way the musician of J/ Trovatore and Rigoletto is 

as ee and representative an artist as the musician 
of Parsifal and Tristan was in his. It is not for nothing 
that all the world over his name is, as it were, a household 
word, and that “Ah che la Morte” and “La Donna é 
“ Mobile,” and a score of passionate and moving melodies 


beside have, since their first utterance, been popular whereve 
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men have ears to hear. They and their fellows are melodic 
inspirations of the type that is within the reach of genius 
alone. They have been sung and whistled in fifty different 
languages; they have been murdered on all the barrel- 
organs of civilization ; there is scarce an operatic theatre in 
existence but its walls have echoed to them not once but 
many times. But their fresbness is perennial; they have 
lost in nothing since the premiéres when they were heard 
for the first time ; hackneyed as they are, they have survived 
a musical revolution, and are brilliant and romantic as in 
the days when the “ Work of Art of the Future” had not 
got itself disengaged from the limbo of the present. Verp1, 
indeed, is an artist of genius, and his good work has, and 
to a very remarkable extent, the rare and affecting qualities 
of humanity and life. He is ultimus Romanorum, the last 
of the great Italian melodists. He is like none of them, 
but in his own country he has been received, and rightly, 
as their legitimate successor, while his achievement has 
been, and is still, applauded as the logical development of 
an art in which, the basis of a certain convention once 
accepted, the musicians of the Peninsula have been un- 
rivalled, from the days of MonteverpE and ALESSANDRO 
Scaruatt1, down to those of Aida and La Traviata. 


It was at Milan, in 1839, that Verpr gave his first opera, 
Oberto, Conte di Sun Bonifazxio ; itis at the same theatre of 
La Seala that he is just now rehearsing his Otello, the song 
of his old age, and the crown of over half a century of effort 
and achievement. It remains to be seen if the work will 
justify his own and his librettist’s (who is Signor Boito, the 
poet and the musician of Mefistofele) expectations, and if the 
musical revolution operated, with more or less completeness, 
by Ricwarp Wacvyer, have left his manner untouched and 
his ideal untroubled and unchanged. As always, he is 
~ jealous of the effect of his premiéres; and has sworn to 
secresy everybody engaged in the production of the new opera. 
Tt has leaked out, however, that his ambition has been to 
’ make his work distinctively and representatively Italian. 
It was said that in Aida he showed himself not unmindful 
of the practice of Brrtioz and Gounop; and it is stated 
that in Otello he has reverted to the uses of his predecessors, 
put away the Wagnerian orchestra, and written as though 
the wlusic of the Future were so much of the future as to be 
not music at all. That this is probable enough is evident from 
the tenor of his whole achievement, Aida itself not excepted. 
He has always been a representative Italian, as M. ARTHUR 
Povern, in his pleasant and useful Anecdotic History of 
his Life and Works (London ; Grevet), is careful to show ; 
and thereis, after all, no reason why the last illustrious 
survivor of a school which numbers amongst its chiefs such 
men as Scarvatti, Durante, Leo, Percoiesi, CIMARoSA, 
JOMMELLI, the Giuck of Paride e Elena, and the Rossini 
of Mosé and Ji Barbiere, should go begging for ideas to 
Bayreuth or Paris either. A letter quoted by M. Pouain 
leaves no doubt on the subject. ‘The music of the future,” 
says VERDI, writing to Francesco Fiormo to decline the 
headship of the Conservatoire at Naples, “raises no fear 
“in me.” He is satisfied with the music of the past, and 
he goes on to note that, if he had any pupils, his advice 
to them would be to practise themselves in fugal writing, 
“ constantly, obstinately, even to satiety”; to accustom them- 
selves “to compose with certainty, to lay out the parts 
“ well, and to modulate without affectation”; to study 
Pa.EstRINA and certain of his contemporaries, and then to 
pass to Marcetio and “ give your attention specially to 
“ recitative” ; to consider modern opera without yielding 

’ to the seductions of its many “ beauties of harmony and 
“ orchestration,” and, above all, without being led astray by 
that chord of the diminished seventh which is at once “ the 
“ rock and the refuge of those who are unable to write four 
“bars” without giving way to it half a dozen times; and, 
finally, to “ return to the antique, and it will be an ad- 
“ vance.” These were VeErD1's principles in 1871, when 
Aida was already written; and it is hardly to be supposed 
that they will not be exampled to the full in Otello, a work 
which has engaged the master during many years. 

VERDI, as we have said, is the last of the great race; and 
he succeeded to their honours when he took up the burden 
of their task. He was but six-and-twenty when he pro- 
duced his Oberto, and less than three years after—his wife 
and two children having died meanwhile in the space of 
some eight or ten weeks—he won his first great victory 
with Nabuco, and stepped into the front rank of Italian 
musicians. In Italy music is a passion, and the opera a 
necessary of life. 


_.of Nabuco were irresistible even at rehearsal. The chorus 


e style, the movement, the inspiration . 


and the orchestra were beside themselves with enthu-— 


siasm ; the principals — Mrrasiia, the tenor, the admir- 
able Ronconi, the French bass Dérivis, and Giuseprina 
Srrerroni, who was presently to become the composer's 
wife—were electrified, and worked like horses; the scene- 
shifters and stage-carpenters, the sweepers and painters 
and lampmen, could none of them be got to work— 
they would do nothing but listen to the rehearsals, and 
discuss the numbers of the opera one after another as 
they heard them; while from first to last the premiére 
was one long triumph. For Wabuco Verp1 got not much 
more than 60/. or 7ol.; but it made him the equal of 
Donizerti, and his next work, J Lombardi —a failure 
everywhere save in Italy—at La Scala first, and then 
all over the Peninsula, went to the very stars, as did 
Ernani—at La Fenice, Venice—a year or so afterwards. 
The reason was twofold. In the first place, these operas 
were real Italian music; and in the next, they possessed 
a political as well as an artistic significance, which of 
itself would have sufficed to make their author the most 
popular Italian of his age. It was the time (1843-44) 
of the Austrian domination at its worst; in Zrnani an 

I Lombardi there were phrases, situations, ideas which 
painted to the life the aspirations and the sufferings of a 
strangled but still living fatherland ; the music—passionate, 
strange, abrupt, hardy to the verge of roughness, vigorous 
for all its gloom with life and the desire of life—was accepted 
as the voice of Italy. It is not positively known if Verpr 
had, or had not, any such intentions as his admirers ascribed 
to him. The chances are, we think, that he had ; for he is 
cast in something of an antique mould—is rugged, austere, 
intractable, disdainful of popularity in an epoch of journalism, 
and determined less to court the public and the powers that 
be than to break them in, and fashion them to his will. 
Certain it is that, whatever his aspirations, his music became 
at once the expression of a national tendency, and years after- 
wards, during the War of Independence, when a good Italian 
could relieve his feelings in no other way, he chalked on the 


nearest wall the inscription “ Viva V. E. R. D. I.” and went 


home rejoicing in the fact that for once he had got the better 
of the Austrian, had shouted (more suo) “ Viva VirrorE- 
“ Pumanvete Ré d’Jtalia,” and had done his duty as a 
patriot and asa man. The sentiment, M. Povern tells us, 
was so general that when the first Italian Parliament was 
elected Cavour insisted that Verp1, the musician of United 
Italy, should join it. To such a point his “musique de 
“ Carbonaro,” whether voluntary or the reverse, had brought 
him! Of course he was obliged to accept the greatness 
thus thrust upon him, and of course he made the worst 
deputy conceivable. But, all this to the contrary, Victor 


Emmanvet felt constrained years after to make him a 


senator (he has taken the oaths and his seat, and that is all 
he has done), and it is beyond question that he has borne a 
principal part in the liberation of Italy. 

He has written twenty-six operas; but outside the 
Peninsula not half a dozen of these—Rigoletto, Jl Trovatore, 
La Traviata, Aida, Un Ballo in Maschera—have achieved 
success, while in the Peninsula itself a certain number— 
I, Due Foscayi, for instance, and Aroldo and Attila and 
La Battaglia di Legnano—have merely failed or have tri- 


umphed in a single number or the presence of a parti. 
cular artist. But, for all that, his popularity, as we have. 


said, is universal, and the production of his new opera is 


looked upon as an event of European importance. It, 


may be true or not that he is the last surviving 
sentative of a 
work is destined, once he has departed the scene, to instant 
and complete oblivion. It may (on the other hand) be true, 
or not, that he is the ensign of an immortal tradition, and 
that, as his admirers assert, he has kept the faith in an 

of doubt and disbelief, and asserted—and with success 
unalterable majesty of art against a host of pedants and 
theorists. It is, at any rate, certain that he is a musician of 
genius; that he had something to say which found an echo 
in the hearts of his contemporaries; that at its best his 
inspiration is. never pedantic, never forced, never affected, 
but always direct and human and natural ; that, in a word, 
as the exemplar of a certain form of lyrical drama, he has 
had no equal in his generation. Perhaps, like Giuck, he is- 
destined to be remembered. as the musician of a few iso- 
lated melodies. It is possible that, to some amateurs of 


to-day strong in the Traité d' Instrumentation of . 


and the theoretic and philosophical works of Wacnegr, his 


whole achievement may seem infantile in ideal and unwork- . 


manlike in method and effect. But it is a fact that the 


that is dead for ever, and that his. 
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h race is not precisely composed of amateurs ; and it is 

a fact that it is not to a jury of such that Verp1, who 
has given pleasure to so many thousands of natural human 
beings that he may fairly be reckoned a benefactor of his 
kind, will finally appeal. 


THE DEATH OF A LEGAL FICTION.~ 


ey preposterous theory that a passenger on a ship or 
in an omnibus is, for certain purposes, responsible for 
the consequences of negligence on the part of the crew or 
the driver has died hard, but it is dead at last. It has 
been slain, like much other bad law and worse justice, 
by the Master of the Rotts in the Court of Appeal. 
The principle, if so it can be called, which was laid down 
in THoroaoop v. Bryan, and has now been formally over- 
ruled, was thirty-eight years old at the time of its demise, 
having first seen the light, or such apology for it as ex- 
isted in the purlieus of Westminster Hall, in 1849. The 
plaintiff in that remarkable action, on which the genius 
of Dickens might have been profitably expended, sued 
under Lord Camppett’s Act as thé representative of a 
man who was run over and killed by an omnibus in the 
following circumstances. He got out of the omnibus in 
which he was sitting without waiting for it to draw up 
at the kerb, another omnibus came up at a great pace, 
he had no time to get out of the way, and so met with 
his death. Sir Epwarp Vavenan Wituiams told the 
jury, and his ruling was upheld by the Court of Common 

leas, that if either the deceased himself or the driver 
of the omnibus from which he alighted had been guilty 
of negligence, then the plaintiff could not recover. The 
jury found for the defendant. The verdict was reason- 
able enough, because it may have been based upon the 
opinion that in getting out before the omnibus stopped 
the deceased was himself culpably careless, But the broad 
doctrine sanctioned by the Court of Common Pleas of 
that day is a ludicrous instance of the extent to which 
acute minds may be misled by the refined subtleties of 
judge-made law, “I acted,” said Mr. Justice WiLtiams, 
“ upon the dictum of the Court of Exchequer in Brings v. 
“ the Grand Junction Railway Company. If that be correct, 
“TI was right.” An eminent scholar who produced an 
edition of Tuucypipes found it n to discuss in a 
note the question whether iron would float on the surface 
of water. He admitted that there was some scientific 
authority against the possibility of its doing so. “ But,” he 
added, by way of a clincher, “ cf. Livy, xxiii. 27 ” (or what- 
ever the correct reference may have been). he pious 
student of antiquity apparently thought that, if Livy said 
it, it must be true, and Mr. Justice attributed 
equal virtue to a “dictum of the Court of Exchequer.” The 
Court of Exchequer was, no doubt, at that time composed 
of very great and learned judges, who, as the saying went, 
cared for nobody but themselves, and were proportionately 
reverenced by others. Still, even they could not make it 
otherwise than a palpable absurdity that a in an 
omnibus should be responsible for the conduct of the driver ; 
and, as a matter of fact, the case was considered doubtful by 
Baron Parke, 

Mr. Justice Courman, in deciding Taorocoop v. Bryan, 
delivered himself of a proposition quite as ludicrous, though 
not nearly so amusing, as anything in Alice in Wonderland. 
He stated that “the plaintiff, having trusted the party by 
“ selecting the particular conveyance, has so far identified 
“himself with the owner and his servants that, if any 
“ injury results from their negligence, he must be considered 
“a party to it.” This view involves,as Lord EsHer pointed 
out, the consequence, among others, that every passenger in 
every omnibus is liable in damages for every piece of careless- 
ness on the part of the driver which may do any harm to 
any one. It would be interesting to know what meaning the 
Court of Common Pleas forty years ago attached on philo- 
logical grounds to the word, and on metaphysical grodnds to 
the idea of identity. They can scarcely have thought that a 
passenger in an omnibus was the same as the driver, or the 
same as the vehicle, though they can only be acquitted of 
this singular delusion on the bh is that they were 
misled by a trope, and sanctioned a detestable piece of 
slang. It was announced not long ago by a respectable 
new, that some samples from a of frozen 
meat had been tested by “a number of gentlemen iden- 
“ tified with Australia,” and the hideous neologism is no 


longer to be rooted out. “It is a source of melancholy 
gratification,” to quote Sir Rosert schoolboy ren- 
dering of the single word swave in the most famous 
passage of Lucretius, that judges in 1849 were almost 
as incorrigible sinners against the proprieties of speech 
as journalists in 1887. The least nonsensical part of 
the reasoning on which the judgments in THoroGoop v. 
Bryan rest is perhaps the fantastic notion that a man 
“ selects” his omnibus as he would select a coachman, and 
should therefore pay the penalty of making a bad choice. 
Judges must be assumed to be above the weakness of 
desiring to be thought ignorant of omnibuses and their 
peculiarities. But even Mr. Sponce, when he paid his 
historic visit to Mr. Bensamin Buckraw, keen critic of men 
and horseflesh as he considered himself to be, took, like 
meaner mortals, the first *bus that happened to be going 
his way. Lord Esner’s epitaph may fitly be inseribed on 
the shrine of THorocoop v. Bryay, ‘“ We are of opinion 
“ that the proposition contained in it is essentially unjust 
“ and inconsistent with recognized propositions of law. As 
“ to the propriety of dealing with it at this time in a Court 
“ of Appeal, it is a case which from the time of its publica- 
“ tion has been constantly criticized. Noone can have gone 
“ into or abstained from going into an omnibus, railroad | sic], 
“ or ship on the faith of the decision. We therefore thi 

“ that now that the question is for the first time before an 
“ English Court of Appeal, the case of THorocoop v. Bryan 
“ must be overruled.” This is longer and more respectful 
than the famous remark of Mr. Bums.e about the law. But 
it comes to much the same thing in the long run, 


THE CUTTING-UP OF ENGLAND, 


t** night, it was announced, the Welsh members were 
to beasked to dinner to meet Mr. GLapstong, and to urge 
upon him the woes of Wales and the existence of a Welsh 
party. The latter representation will probably have much 
more effect than the former, It is now certain that, if a 
sufliciently numerous body of members of Parliament ask 
Mr. Guapstone for anything as the price of their Parlia- 
mentary support, the only cousideration which may interfere 
with his immediate acceptance is the fear of alienating a 
number still larger. Meanwhile Welsh particularism is 
making itself as vocal as it can. It held a meeting at 
Cardi” on Monday, where persons of the eminently and 
exclusively Welsh names of Yeo, Marrianp, Renpet, and 
Scunapuorst attended to denounce the tyranny of the 
Saxon. Sir Bairaasar Fosrer (who appears to resemble 
the river Scamander, in that he was known by one name 
among plain men and doctors and by another in the 
heaven of baronetcy) moved resolutions condemning the in- 
human conduct of the Irish landlord who offered to remit 
to his tenants five-and-a-half years’ rent. Mr. Muxpe.ia, 
another eminent Welshman (in the sense of some enthusi- 
astic students of English history he most undoubtedly is 
“ Welsh,” though not Cymric), was the chief speaker ; but 
he talked mere general politics. The more relevant and 
icular work of the day fell naturally to persons who, 
whether Welshmen or not, represeut Welsh constituencies. 
Sir Epwarp Reep asserted that “an alien Church had been 
“ foisted on Wales,” which shows with how little knowledgo 
of Welsh history it is possible to secure a Welsh seat. The 
disestablishment of the said Church was of course voted, 
and a rider was added ~ the mg of Wales should be 
devoted to purposes 0 ucation. The Welsh le, if 
they could be considered as anything but ssiesigghciaed 
by the t-baggers who for the most part hold Welsh 
seats, would seem to be very fond of education, provided 
that they can get it paid for by somebody else. They 
have been as indefatigable in begging from the Imperial 
exchequer as they now promise to be in setting up a Par- 
ticularist y, and they are ready with alacrity to hand 
over the tithes which private liberality gave ages ago for 
another ee ee purpose in order to relieve themselves 
of School rates. A Welsh Land Bill was of course 
also demanded. And since the meeting a person whose 
name no doubt speaks volumes, though the voltimes ma: 
not be intelligible to the Saxon oppressor, one “ Apryrr, 
has been renewing elaborate complaints of the said oppressor 
in the columns of the Daily News. This time (the results 
of a recent census having made the Church matter an 
awkward one) it is the paucity of Nonconformist and 
Welsh-speaking magistrates which is complained of, and it 
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is, in passing, very interesting to observe that Englishman in 
this person’s vocabulary appears to mean some one who 
does not speak Welsh. But “Apryrr” would have been 
more interesting still if he had given some statistics as to 
the proportion of Nonconformists fitted to be magistrates. 
_ Meanwhile something of the same sort, but less definite, 
is going on in Scotland. Dr. W. A. Hunter, M.P., has 
been delivering an address at Galashiels on Home Rule for 
Scotland. Dr. Hunter disputes with Mr. Conypeare the 
snag of the greatest and the most self-confident bore let 
oose by recent elections on a hapless House of Commons. 
We learn from Mr. Guapstone’s Scotch organ that this 
question “ has been forced upon Dr. Hunter in his capacity 
“of Imperial legislator.” Memories of the last Session 
suggest that a very large number of subjects seem to have 
forced themselves on Dr. Hunter in this capacity, and the 
long-suffering House would probably be devoutly thankful 
if he had the strength of mind to resist some of them. It is 
fair to say that the journal over whose christening feast 
Mr. Giapstong said grace does not wholly approve of 
Home Rule. But one of its reasons for disapproving is so 
curious and so characteristic that it must be quoted. “In 
-“ England,” says the Scottish Leader, “the nationalization 
~“ of the Church revenues would be a tangible relief, in 
-“ which Scotland would necessarily share.” There is, no 
. doubt, much canniness in thus postponing the dissolution 
. 0f this other Union until the Church has been looted and 
.. Scotland has had time to cry “Halves!” in the loot. Even 
the Rev. Dr. Joseru Parker might, we should suppose, 
. demur a little to this view of his favourite process, Still, 
we do not wholly object to the argument, despite, or rather 
because of, its naiveté. The person, whoever he was, who 
put it forward evidently recognizes the fact that all the 
minor constituents of the British Kingdoms stand to Eng- 
land in the relation of the members to the belly ; except that 
. even the members can hardly bring against England the 
Menenian complaint of being “idle.” If it were necessary 
or possible to argue this question of Home Rule as between 
two reasonable disputants, it would be almost sufficient to 
. ask Ireland and Scotland and Wales on what principle they 
propose that it should be conducted? Is England, even 
-more than in Mr. Guapstone’s Irish scheme, practically to 
- defray their expenses, but to have no control over them; or 
_ are they, as strict justice demands, prepared to be not only 
‘their own masters, but also their own paymasters, taking on 
their shoulders as well a fair proportion of the National Debt 
in repayment of the advantages which Wales for many cen- 
turies, Scotland fornearly two,and Ireland for nearly one have 
drawn from the central country? Dr. Hunter with national 
modesty, enhanced by personal bashfulness, compares the 
Union between and Scotland to that between an 
- elephant and a racehorse. Is the Caledonian thoroughbred 
oe aya to take its share of the howdah? The National 
bt has been, all but a very few millions, wholly incurred 
. since the Union, and Scotchmen have certainly had their 
_ share of the benefits to obtain which it was incurred. 


But, except that it is often, if not always, desirable to 

- answer a certain kind of person according to his personality, 
it is unnecessary to enter into this kind of argument. The 

- eutting-up of England can never take place, except to the 
detriment of England in both senses, as well as (though 
this is a minor matter) to the detriment of those parts 
of England in the wide sense which cut themselves or are 
- cut off. The matter of real im ce is to impress on 
English electors, who still are masters of the situation, what 

- the profligacy of certain statesmen and the substitution of 
wirepulling organizations for personal responsibility in 

- electioneering are bringing upon them. The adroit manipula- 
tion of falsehoods about Irish land has made it possible for 
Mr. Guapstone to endanger, if not yet to wreck, one Union, 

. and a similar course appears to be about to be pursued in 
regard to another, though a less formal, one. It is almost 
needless to point out that the woes of Wales are infinitely 
vmore shadowy than the woes of Ireland (the woes of Scotland 
-are so hard even to invent, that the Scotch Home Rulers 
-have not got yet to the mere formulation of them). For the 
‘Welsh affair it is almost sufficient to observe that a writer in 
the Daily News talks about “a hostile sectarian ascend- 
S ” which uses “the ecclesiastical revenues of Wales” 
to “ draw the people away from the faith of their fathers.” 
It may be hoped that this monstrous absurdity is due 
to simple ignorance. The words might have been used with 

a certain show of truth of Ireland ; they are in reference to 
Wales simply a falsehood. Welsh Nonconformity is but a 
abing of yesterday ; there was no kind of general objection 


or resistance to the changes introduced into the Welsh 
Church at the Reformation, and it would be only one degree 
more ridiculous to talk of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
endeavouring to draw a Salvationist from the faith of his 
fathers than to talk of a Welsh bishop or rector doing the 
same thing to a Welsh Methodist. Yet in the temper of 
modern Radicalism even so outrageous an absurdity as this, 
and as the other complaint about Welsh magistrates, is 
capable of being used for the purpose of reducing to a help- 
less bundle of brittle sticks the Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


SENATOR POGRAM. 


HE debate in the United States Senate over the Bill 
which is meant to bring Canada and the Empire of 
which Canada is a part to their knees adds nothing to what 
is known about the great Fishery Question. That stands 
precisely where it did. The point is still whether citizens 
of the United States are or are not to be bound by treaties 
made by the Federal Government. Of course if the States 
are resolute for the negative, that becomes a question for 
negotiation or war—as Senator Frye of Maine would put it. 
Things have not got to that point yet; and, without being 
too confident, we doubt whether they ever will. The people 
of the United States can fight, as nobody doubts ; but they 
have never shown any love of fighting for its own sake, and 
they will probably think a good deal before they go to war 
to defend the New Englander’s right of poaching. The 
debate in the Senate need not be taken as a sign that any- 
thing very serious is going to happen between the countries. 
Negotiations will be condueted by men who have more to 
consider than the Irish or fisherman vote in a particular 
constituency. 

Still, the debate is interesting from ar artistic pomt of 
view, as proving that our old friend Pocraw is still alive and 
flourishing. ‘he defiance of the great man himself cannot, 
to judge by the fragment he delivered with his heels cocked 
up for the benefit of Marts Cuuzziewi?, have been much 
better of its kind than the orations of Senators IncaLis: 
and Frye. Both these gentlemen seem to have adapted 
the ideas and language of another great American to a 
popular audience with considerable success. The Ameri- 
can senator seldom troubles to speak te that seleet body. 
His eloquence goes over it to those sections of the great 
people who are most likely to turn an election. On the 

mt oceasion they have adapted Mr. Howexss with 
good effect. This great American novelist is apt to re- 
prove us frequently for our good. in that style of his which, 
as he knows, is so much better than Mr. THackeEray’s. 
Mr. Incatts of Kansas was only adapting the cultchawed 
Howe ts when he declared in his stirring way that England 
had always been “a ruffian, a coward, and a bully among 
“ nations, inselent to the weak, tyrannical to the feeble, 
“and cringing and obsequious to the strong.” These, as 
Dame Quickty remarked to another erator of this school, 
are very bitter words. The world has Barpo.pu’s authority 
for these facts, and we hope it likes the security. For our 
part we are eontent to quote Lord Macavutay¥ on another 
foe of this country. Of Barire and Mr. Senator Incas 
of Kansas we are content to say, may such ever be her 
enemies, and so may her enemies ever be. Mr. Senator 
Frye of Maine was worthy of his colleague from Kansas, 
He, after due introduction, “ proceeded im impassioned 
“tones to accuse Canada of committing outrages and in- 
“ humanities which would disgrace the Fiji Islanders, and 
“ declared that the purpose of the proposed legislation was 
“ to notify Great Britain that, if she continued her present 
“ course, it would be at her peril.” Whata Senator 
Frye of Maine must have been in! Not a bit of it. This, 
as they remarked at New York, is what is called twisting 
the lion’s tail—a stuffed lion brought into the Senate House, 
to enable that august body to be heroic safely, and with a 
due regard to its electoral interests. There is also a tolerably 
well-known practice called lashing yourself up with your 
own tail, of which this sort of thing is a very kmcutiain 
It is a process which has to be gone through occasionally in 
America when fishermen have to be pleased, and the most 
sweet voices of the Irish contingent have to be gained. 

The penny-gaff swagger of Senators Incatts and Frye 
is and it was at one time supposed 
to have fallen out of fashion in America. It would 


seem to be coming up again, and may be a proof that 
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the country is getting back altogether to its ante-bellum 
condition, as it is called in the American . Tobe 
a politician in a country which is very big and very much 
manners. 


THE NORTH PACIFIC. 


yet: - Germany is out of it, the North Pacific ques- 
tion will not die. On the contrary, it not only con- 
tinues to live on, but threatens to grow quite big and 
vivacious again. At Port Hamilton and in the New 
Hebrides there are actual difficulties, and there is a possible 
difficulty about to make itself felt in the Sandwich Islands. 
All this must be exceedingly annoying to people who would 
like to hear no more of difficulties anywhere, and have 
undisturbed leisure for their favourite occupation of destroy- 
ing something at home. It is also conceivable that it is 
displeasing to Her Masssty’s Ministers. Since Lord 
Patmerston’s days we have never had a Minister who 
actually enjoyed questions of a contentious character with 
foreign Powers. Quite the contrary. The modern 
Minister loves this sort of thing so little that his main 
resource for dealing with it is to get the country out if he 
possibly can, and when he cannot, then to stay in as little as 
may be, and with many protests against the bad luck which 
imposes the necessity on him. In the North Pacific, which 
is a long way off, and where the dangers of yielding are not 
so immediately evident as they are elsewhere, retreat has 
been the rule hitherto, with an occasional sporadic advance 
to break the monotony. Not unfrequently an advance has 
been followed briefly by withdrawal. At the present 
moment there are not wanting signs that we are in one of 
our periods of renunciation. The Cabinet is certainly doing 
nothing of an effectual nature to enforce for its own 
rights in the New Hebrides, and he would be a bold man 
who should assert that Port Hamilton is to be kept 
in our hands after all. The stories that this station is to 
be given up are untrustworthy in so far as they rest mainly 
on French reports. The French, who do us the honour to 
credit us with a most unscrupulous and audacious ambition, 
are also not very consistently convinced that we are a very 
cowardly people. It is accordingly easy for them to under- 
stand how Port Hamilton was first occupied as part of an 
iniquitous but magnificent scheme for the conquest of the 
whole world, and then given up in a panic terror of the 
Chinese. Three months after the evacuation, if there is to 
be an evacuation, they will doubtless discover that this also 
was part of a wily intrigue intended to damage them in 
some mysterious way. No particular importance need be 
attached to the stories of our doings which come through 
Paris. 

There is, however, other and better evidence of an 
intention to hand over Port Hamilton to the Chinese. It 
has been obvious for some time past that even in the Far 
East there is a party which does not take kindly to a 

ent occupation. Among English traders there seem 
to be some who doubt whether any advantage to be obtained 
by holding it would compensate us for the creation of 
another cause of quarrel with the Court of Pekin. They 
argue that it would be enough to hand the post over to 
China on the receipt of a promise that it should be 
effectually defended against any other European Power. It 
is argued that in this way all the advantages of pos- 
session would be gained without the expense and incon- 
venience entailed by actually holding the island. Considering 
the very respectable obstinacy and suppleness shown by 
China of late years in defence of what it believes to be its 
rights, people who argue in this way cannot be said to be 
speaking altogether without book. No doubt if China is 
pre to maintain a garrison in the place, to provide 
fortifications, and, above all, to allow its men to be instructed 
and its works to be raised by English officers, then we shall 
have some guarantee for the defence of Port Hamilton 
against any adventurous invader coming from—Corea, for 
example, or those parts generally. English officers, if pro- 
vided with proper authority, would take due precautions 
against any repetition of the Foochow guetapens. The 
political opponents of the occupation have clearly been rein- 
forced by the naval officers on the station, who have certainly 
shown anything but enthusiasm for this addition to our 
Empire. With all due regard for them, it is permissible to 
discount the unfavourable opinion of the wardrooms of the 
ships on the China station. Naval officers, like all seamen, 
prefer to find some kind of comfort in a port. It can be 


agreeable to no seafaring man to come to anchor off nothing 
better than a barren rock, and there will probably be no 
denial in the service that one H.M.S. Island of Ascension is 
quite enough. Port Hamilton might be useful to the 
country, but everybody stationed there would be villanously 
bored. Now this prospect has very possibly had its share 
in inducing the admiral, captains, and lieutenants of the 
China station to hold it cheap. Between the two the 
Ministry may have been persuaded to get rid of the 
post. It will therefore be not at all surprising to hear 
before long that it has been actually handed over to 
China under more or less plausible-looking guarantees. 
The position of affairs in the New Hebrides is simpler. 
A French garrison has occupied them, and shows no in- 
tention whatever of retiring. There has been no formal 
taking of possession, but practically the thing has been done. 
The view taken by the French Government would appear 
to be fairly well expressed by Mgr. Frerret in a speech 
full of a kind of morality not unworthy of Archbishop 
Watsu. This ecclesiastic (the French one) is of opinion 
that “the declaration made in 1878 by M. pe Harcourt, 
“ French Ambassador in London, concerning the dis- 
“ interestedness of France in the New Hebrides could 
“only have expressed the intentions of the Government 
“ then in power, and that’ it could not be regarded as in any 
“ way engaging the future action of the French Govern- 
“ment.” Holding these views, he was naturally dis- 
appointed when the Budget Committee did not include the 
New Hebrides among the possessions of France. ‘Tbe moral 
Bishop is too hasty. If he will only wait a year or two, his 
Government will, with the help of ours, have established a 
prescriptive right, and no more need be said. The fears 
entertained by Mr. Hopkins touching the probable 
acquisition of Pearl River Harbour in Hawaii by the United 
States may possibly be unfounded. The American Republic 
has as yet shown a disinclination to obtain foreign stations, 
even when the temptation was stronger than it can be in 
this case. It would repeatedly have been easy for the United 
States to acquire a footing in the West Indies, where 
a fortified post would be of far greater use than in the 
North Pacific, but the opportunities have never been used. 
There may be no real intention of acquiring Pearl River 
Harbour, even if it could be easily done, and without 
causing international difficulties of any kind. Still, the 
mere fact that the suggestion has been made in the United 
States Senate shows once more that many Powers are 
prowling about in the North Pacific in search of what they 
can pick up. 


Of course, if peace is to last for ever, and if other nations 
are never to damage our trade by open violence or hostile 
tariffs, it is not a matter of vital importance what they 
take. This country has its foot very well down in the North 
Pacific, and if everything it does not hold were to pass into 
other hands to-morrow it would still be possessed of the 
best half of that part of the world. Unfortunately it is 
not yet absolutely certain that peace and good are going to 
prevail for ever among men. It is, on the other hand, very 
certain that many stations in the North Pacific would, if 
they fell into certain hands, be a standing menace to our 
trade. If Port Hamilton were to be filched from China, 
our commerce in that region would be entirely open to 
attack. The permanent occupation of the New Hebrides 
would not only bring a European Power with an indifferent 
character for trustworthiness and quiet within striking 
distance of Australia, but it would, as we have been re- 
peatedly told, be intensely distasteful to the Australians. Our 
American cousins are no doubt very good, not to say patroniz- 
ing, friends, still, Pearl River Harbour would be a very con- 
venient weapon in their hands if ever they were constrained, 
with pain and grief of course, to take up a hostile position 
towards us. For these reasons it behoves the English Goveru- 
ment to guard as far as it can against the occupation of any 
of these places by foreign Powers. At present there are 
too many signs that it is very far from doing its duty. The 
surrender of Port Hamilton to China would be a proof of 
the direct con - Without undervaluing the great 
merits of China as set forth by the Marquis TsEne, we 
may doubt, with the memory of Foochow still fresh, how 
far it could be trusted to hold Port Hamilton quite safe 
against a sudden coup de main. A Chinese garrison under 
English officers would be a guarantee, no doubt; but an 
English garrison would be a much better one. The per- 
manent occupation of the New Hebrides would be an aet of 
aggression. Whether the French Government has changed 
its mind or not, the Australians are of the same opinion as 
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ney were in 1878, and so are we. It is the duty of the 
English Government to keep its word, and that includes not 
only a promise not to take the islands, but also a determina- 
tion to keep the French out. The consequences of a resolute 
policy have nothing in them to terrify people of ordinary 
nerves. China might sulk a little, the newspapers in Paris 
might bluster, and M. Karkorr might storm; but none of 
these things need frighten anybody with the courage needed 
for a walk across a churchyard after dark. Besides, there 
is the resource of whistling. 


THE WITCH'S LADDER, 


OME time last summer Dr. Cottes happened to examine 
a loft in an old house in Wellington, Somerset. What 
he found there, or rather what had been found there before, 
he has described in the new number of the Folklore Journal. 
First there was a stiff old-fashioned armchair of unluxurious 
proportions, made of ash and oak. In front of this, 
disposed on the floor, lay no less than six brooms, the 
sticks being, like Captain Costican’s hair-brush, “ very 
“ancient and dilapidated pieces.” Last there was a piece 
of rope, about five or six feet long, and stuck full of 
goose-feathers, arranged at irregular intervals. Even now, 
to any one who inspects the rope, it is obviously a new 
rope, one that has never been used for any secular pur- 
pose. Dr. Cotes cross-examined the original finders of 
these mystic articles, but could get no definite information. 
The rope they all recognized as “ A Witch’s Ladder,” but 
how the witch used her ladder there was no evidence to 
show. The local witches, rather elderly ladies, admitted that 
they knew, but declined to tell. Mr. E. B. Tytor’s wide 
acquaintance with the correct things to do in sorcery was 
baffled here ; M. Henri Garpoz was puzzled; the opinion 
of the Psychical Society was not asked. One of the 
working-men at Wellington hazarded the hypothesis that 
the fetish gear was stored in the house by way of pro- 
pitiating any passing witch; and this seemed as likely a 
theory as any. 

Mr. W. H. Asupy, who writes to the Daily News from 
Portishead, in the kingdom of the Somersetas, appears to 
have solved the problem. He has had some difficulty in 
getting at the secret; and, as he writes from an hotel, it is 
not quite impossible that he may have loosened the tongue 
of a medicine-man or wise woman with the fire-water of 
the Pale Faces. But Mr. Asupy’s ladder is not exactly the 
ladder now in Mr. Tytor’s keeping. Mr. Tytor’s is a 
serviceable article of rope; Mr. Asupy’s receipt for ladder- 
making runs thus :—“ Take four straws, tie two together, 
“ top and bottom for one side of the ladder. Tie the other 
“two in the same manner, and then insert short straws 
“ between for steps. Now take small feathers, and place 
“them up each side of the ladder; and you have a real 
“ Somerset Witch’s Ladder.” 

It is used in this way. Anything that goes cross-grained, 
if the ladder is waved to and fro a few times, and the 
request muttered at the same time as the swinging, the 
thing that was wrong will be righted. For instance, the 
fire will not burn, or the flats will not heat for ironing, or 
the lover will not come—Simzrua in Semerset—“ or the 
“ husband stays out too late ; swing the ladder, saying ‘ Burn, 
“ ‘fire,’ ‘Irons, heat,’ &c., and all will be well.” 

This is very curious and interesting, but we still fail to 
get at the idea behind the magic. Most magic is a mere 
belief in correspondances, in like affecting like, in the symbol 
or ceremony causing the actual fact. The smoke of sacrifice 
brings rain-clouds, the fume above the well on the Lycwan 
hill made’the mists gather and fall in showers. But where 
does the idea come in as regards the Witch’s Ladder? 
Clearly the use of the thing, accompanied by a petition, is a 
survival of savage prayers, which are commonly accompanied 
by magic. The same kind of charm is illustrated in the 
Scotch story of Rasuin Coatie, the Lowland CrypERELLa, 
when the heroine, leaving the kitchen to go to church, 
says :— 

Ilka peat gar ither burn, 

Ilka spit gar ither turn, 

Ilka pot gar ither play, 

Till I come frae the Kirk this good Yule day ! 

Spits, peats, and pots do as they are bid, just as inanimate 
objects obey the Zulu girl’s incantations, or the Maori 
Karakia. The five, in Somerset, answers readily to “ Burn, 
“ fire!” asin a fairy tale of Grimm's, but how does the 
waving of the Witch’s Ladder help it ? The puzzle is as deep 


as ever here, whereas in Mr. Asusy’s other horrid example 
of Somerset magic the sense is quite plain. It is an 
argument from analogy—a “ practical syllogism.” A girl 
with a recreant sweetheart tears out a living pigeon’s heart 
at midnight, roasts it, and sticks it full of pins, thereby, 
like Simarua in THEocrirus, wounding the heart of her 
lover. Mr. Asupy hopes to make some more discoveries, and 
we wish him all success. He has added a novelty to the 


hackneyed pages of English folklore. 


JANUARY TWENTY-SIXTH. 


7 week that ends to-day is, to many Englishmen, a 
week of regret and humiliation. Through the rare 
winter sunshine of Wednesday the recollection kept thrust- 
ing itself that two years ago, early in the morning, Gorpon 
was slain in Khartoum. With this memory came a multi- 
tude of others, of all that made us sick with shame in that 
miserable time, when the streets echoed all day to the 
howls of newsvendors, and the shouts that sounded like 
that old burden of “ Woe unto Jerusalem!” Two years 
have passed, and no signal sorrow has fallen on the country 
which delayed to succour the noblest of her children. Our 
forces in the Soudan fared better, after all, than CamByses’s 
men, and, through our own luck and Arab mismanagement, 
the menace of disaster which kept brave veterans awake all 
night in England did not fall on us for that time. We 
merely lost many men, much money, and many of the 
remnants of our reputation. We merely ted to the 
world such a spectacle of shuffling irresolution as was never 
witnessed since the Roman Empire 
attempted to meet the Barbarians 
By slowly improving the breed of grammarians. 

However, the end of these things is not yet, and destiny 
will probably not neglect to bring home the lesson of the 
loss of GorDon. 

It is too late to revive the old recriminations, and tell 
over again the miserable story of long delays and futile 
waiting upon remote, if not impossible, chances. Little 
luck these things brought either to the man who was chiefly 
responsible for them, or to the Ministry of which he was a 
member, or to the nation that looked on, and did not 
employ the only argument that such persons can under- 
stand—the argument of noise and agitation, Nay, the 
very lesson of the folly of delay may have been learned 
too late. Mr. Srantey’s expedition for the relief of Emmy 
Bey deserves all good fortune, nor shall we say about 
it any ill-omened words of apprehension. Yet there seems 
no good reason why it should not have started months 

. Part of its work will have been done if it turns in 
Central Africa the tide of slave-hunting energy, which 
is perhaps worse than even any civilized shape of In- 
dustrialism. 

We can do no more for Gorpox, but it is possible to do 
much for the thing that Gorpon had at heart. In hard 
times it is the common complaint that every charitable 
enterprise suffers ; the cause of the Gordon Home for Boys 
should not be allowed to fail even in hard times. No- 
body who saw the boys last summer—neat, clean, orderly, 
and intelligent looking—but must feel that the Gordon 
Home is one of the organizations which, actually and demon- 
strably, make matters a trifle better in this world. With- 
out it these boys might, in many cases, have been loafing, 
idling, gambling for pence, and possibly stealing. It is the 
business of the Home to convert this neglected material into 
good citizens, perhaps into good soldiers. Gorpon’s natural 
geniality, his humour, his goodness, his love of fun, his 


| Tack of aversion to a fight made him the natural patron of 


British boyhood. His most strenuous endeavour was, as 
far as in him lay, to prevent these naturally excellent lads 
from running to seed and developing into members of the 
squalid multitude that hangs about Fleet Street on the 
afternoon of a great race. In the larger objects of his 
noble ambition—in the rescue, for example, of Africa from 
the slave-trade—private persons can do little or nothing to 
help Gorpon’s designs. But we can all, in our degree, aid 
the enterprise for the rescue and education of boys; we can 
all imitate, at however remote a distance, that unfailing 
charity and unblemished honour which made Gorpon an 
example of conduct, “on evil days though fallen and evil 


“ tongues.” 
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STILL IN FORT FUNK. 


HAT a profound for clamour is the first duty 

of a public man would seem to be still the conviction 

of Her Magesty’s Ministers. Survey mankind from Port 
Hamilton to Canada, and you will not see one single sign 
that our rulers have the faintest notion that, when you are 
opposed by noisy nonsense, the best resource is to prove it 
nonsense, and refuse to yield to it. On the contrary, when 
any particular platitude is supported by a sufficient chorus 
of persons prepared to shout, it may safely rely on being 
treated with remarkable respect, and even on seeing mea- 
sures taken to acknowledge practically that it is wisdom. 
The faddist is still the ruler of the world. When his own 
ple are not in, the other side still do his work, for he 
om votes and can clamour. Nobody who overlooks this 
great truth can hope to understand the system on which 
government is at present conducted. If one were to set 
to work to collect all the attainable proofs in support 
of the proposition he would be more long-winded, though 
also more profitable to read, than the Quarterly on the 
teaching of English literature. Two may suffice for the 
resent. Firstly, there is the reduction of the Artillery. 
Remensbicing that there are persons with votes who are 
rejoiced to hear of any weakening of the British army, we 
can understand this measure, but that is the only explana- 
tion which makes it intelligible. On any other grounds it 
is beyond understanding, whether one considers the oppor- 
tuneness of the thing as to time or the justification for it 
as a matter of business. Is the world in such a state that 
the British army should be reduced at all? Is the Artillery, 
the branch which, by general confession, is the most diffi- 
cult to train and the hardest to increase in a hurry, the one 
which should be selected to be made weaker? To these 
questions there is no answer, or only one. Certain people 
will be pleased by seeing any measures taken to diminish 
the army, and, therefore, something in that line must 
be done. So the Artillery is reduced, and one more proof is 
given that the Conservative party (new style) holds stoutly 


to one article of belief only, and it is that the salvation of | 


this country depends on keeping certain persons calling 
themselves Conservatives in office, even though they stay 
there by doing the Radical’s work. Anything is better 
than that Mr. A., or Sir B. B., or Lord Tomnoppy should 
have an excuse for going to a Northern constituency and 
making capital out of the Cabinet’s support of bloated 
armaments. 

Another and a scarcely inferior example of this total 
inability to face the risk of a good fight is to be found in the 


. astonishing respect shown to the Socialists. The spokesmen 


of this party have been labouring of late to show how their 
staff of agitators is really kept up. Here, for instance, is 
Mr. HyypMan—who may be taken to be one of those happy 
persons who have a kind of vested right to send letters to 
the Times, whenever they please—writing to explain that 
his friends will not have the sufferings of the thousand 
unemployed in Marylebone inquired into by “ experts” from 
the Mansion House. This sort of thing is inquisitorial, and 
hurts the feelings of the unemployed. It is detestable to 
have to explain how you have no work, and whether you 
ever had any. They will go, those thousand men, to the 
Vestry, but not to experts who ask questions. Is it not 
almost, or quite, time that Mr. Hynpman found some diffi- 
culty in using the Times as a platform? Then, again, there 
is Mr. Witt1am Morris, who writes to the Daily News to 
denounce the monstrous sentence passed on one Mowsray, 
at Norwich. Poor Mowsray had been several times con- 
victed and fined for causing obstructions as a Socialist 
street preacher, and so, when he came to be sentenced 
for inciting to a riot, he was more severely punished 
than a fellow-offender, who was up for the first time. 
This shocks Mr. Witt1am Morais, who points out that 
he has been up, and has been fined, for that sort of 
thing himself. This is so; but what is the deduction? 
Obviously that nobody, not even a furniture-maker in a 
large way of business who makes money by working for 
rich people who can afford to pay high prices for pretty 
things, should be allowed to cause obstructions and drift 
into inciting to riot. The scene at Battersea Church last 
Sunday comes very well in to enforce the same moral. A 
large body of police had to be told off to prevent a handful 
of loafers from disturbing the congregation. These men 
have their own work to do, and plenty of it. They are 
fairly entitled to have a light day once in the week ; but 


themselves, the police must do extra work. Could not 
order have been kept in the church by the simple and easy 
resource of punishing the rioters of the previous Sunday? 
No doubt it could; but then it would have been necessary 
to act with some approach to vigour, and certain ns 
would have been howled at. Rather than be howled at, the 
gentlemen responsible for the government of England will 
allow quiet congregations to be worried and the police to 
be overworked. It is a very dignified state of things. 


BEGGARS AND BURGLARS. 


it is high time that the attention of Sir Cuartes WARREN 
should be directed to the growing audacity of the 

that swarm our streets, and to the loud complaints. 
of the inaction of the police. Apart from this nuisance, 
there is evidence enough in the week’s chronicle of assaults 
and burglaries to show how necessary for the protection of 
the public is an immediate increase in the police force. It 
is not the professional mendicant who has his station and 
keeps it, or the street-singer, or the unobtrusive beggar who 
does not beg in words; it is the robust and impudent 
rogue with whom we have to do. The sturdy beggar is 
rampant in the quiet suburban roads, particularly ia Bays- 
water and Kensington, and he does not go alone. Banded 
in discreet numbers, these gentry begin at early dusk to 
pester unprotected ladies, or any timid or helpless people 
they encounter, and from all accounts they pursue their 
craft with absolute immunity. If unsuccessful at the out- 
set, they try varied forms of intimidation, which doubtless 
do not often fail. Only the other day some thoughtless 
person was assaulted and robbed while about to relieve 
one of these rogues. This did not occur in the West End, 
it is true; but it is only reasonable to expect similar 
results if the insufferable condition of the streets is not 
remedied, In the meanwhile, everybody is asking Where 
are the police? A correspondent in the Standard suggests 
that they are withdrawn to regulate traffic, especially where 
cases of illness demand quiet streets ; but this explanation 
is a little incredible, as the Recisrrar-GeNnerat’s last weekly 
report shows an unusually satisfactory state of the public 
health. It is far more probable that the monstrous license 
permitted to the class of demonstrators who figure in 
“parades” is not intended to exclude any sort of vaga- 
bonds. Hence the relaxation of police duty, and hence the 
bracing effect of a permissive policy on the tactics of the. 
bold beggar. 

What the increase of vagabondage really means we may 
gather from the instructive reports of the police courts. The- 
account of an attempted robbery with violence in a small 
boat in the middle of the river, near London Bridge, carries 
us back to the dark days of paralytic watchmen and oil 
lamps, when the waterside was infested with the most 
desperate ruffians conceivable. In this instance the bold 
venturer in a novel style of robbery turned out to be a 
“ rogue and a vagabond” on his own confession, and was 
probably a young hand at the old profession of river pirate. 
Audacious as was this attempt on the Thames, it was sur- 

by the burglar who broke into a house at Lavender 
Hill in the daytime, on Tuesday last. The locality is an 
open highway, patrolled by police, a place that burglars 
might be supposed to shun for its conspicuous show of 
security, and consequently a place where the constable is 
ever within call. The capture of the burglar was remark- 
ably fortuitous. By some strange chance the lady of the 
house was looking through the drawing-room window, 
and saw, flying between the first floor and the earth, not 
“Curr all arm’d,” but the burglar dropping from an up; 
window, with pockets bulging with spoil. And, by That, 
appears a still stranger chance, considering the unobserved 
entry of the thief in broad daylight, the alarm of the 
servants brought a policeman to the spot, but not before the 
ruffian had brutally assaulted the lady who had courageously 
prevented his escape. It is hardly surprising that the Com- 
MISSIONER of Po.ice complains of the insufficient force at his 
disposal. Nor does the Lavender Hill burglary alone illus- 
trate this inadequacy. Few ratepayers are eager, we imagine, 
to reinforce in their own persons what is ironically called 
“ the force”; and yet this is what we must arrive at if the 
police are not speedily recruited. As it is, it is not merely 
the householder, but the chance wayfarer, who is pressed 
into the service. How scandalous is the need for increased 
strength in the Metropolitan Police is strikingly shown in 


the report of a case of burglary at Woolwich which is still 
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under remand. In this instance an unfortunate constable 
was so violently assaulted by one of a couple of scoundrels 
as to be still incapable of duty, and in all probability he 
would have been fatally injured if it had not been for a 
gentleman who was passing at the time, by whom aid was 
obtained after searching the neighbourhood. These facts— 
and they might easily be added to—show clearly a serious 
increase in the worst forms of ruffianism, such as can only 
be effectively dealt with by an increase in the forces of re- 


pression. 


IRELAND. 


C was perhaps hardly necessary, after the fall of the 
curtain on Messrs. Harrtncton and ConyYBEARE’S 
burlesque-melodrama in the Kerry mountains, to admit the 
public behind the scenes. For to every one, with the exception 
of a few honest English dupes who had forgotten the Irish 
genius for histrionies, and the thoroughness with which the 
modern Radical has taught his sympathetic passions to 
“move at the command ” of party animosity, the essentially 
theatrical character of the Glenbeigh atrocities already stood 
exposed. And even these few dupes, always assuming that 
their own prejudices had no share in their deception, would 
probably soon have found out the trick which had been 
played upon their sympathies even if the correspondence 
which has passed between Mr. Heap, Sir Repvers Butter, 
and Messrs. Dartey and Rog had not been given to the 
world. Still, it is a good thing, and for two reasons (though 
one of these two reasons has a root of evil), that these 
letters should have been made public. In the first place, 
the very mischief of General BuLLER’s well-meant mediation 
between landlord and tenant at Glenbeigh has had at least 
this one beneficial result—that it testifies to the natural 
possessions of a witness whose final and complete aban- 
donment of the case of the tenants may thus carry to some 
judiced minds the conclusion, not otherwise to be brought 
ome to them, that that case has neither in equity, humanity, 
nor morals a leg to stand upon. To such minds the letter 
written a week back by Messrs. Dariry and Rog, though 
not one of its statements has ever been effectively refuted 
or even indeed denied, was only “ the agent’s account of the 
“ matter.” It has now in substance become General BuLLEr’s 
account of the matter. We have now the authority of an 
avowed tenant’s friend for these three highly important 
propositions :—First, that Mr. Heap, the representative of 
the freehold interest in the Glenbeigh holdings, behaved 
with the utmost indulgence towards the tenants; secondly, 
that the substituted promise of payment of six months’ 
instead of one year’s rent—a promise the acceptance of which 
by Mr. Heap was cordially acknowledged by General BULLER 
himself as a most liberal act—was well within the tenants’ 
power to perform ; and, thirdly, that their dishonest breach 
of it was solely due to the instigation of Parnellite agitators. 
The agents had already stated that the tenants’ case had 
been given up by their very priest, who had laboured even 
harder than the officer of the Executive to bring about a 
settlement ; but now the public have, under his own hand, 
Father Quixter’s denunciation of the “ poor slaves” of the 
National League who “ would not keep their word,” and on 
whose behalf he vows that he will never interfere again 
during his time in Glenbeigh. When two advocates of this 
description unite in throwing up their briefs, we know what 
to think of the case. 

But the publication of this correspondence is even more 
to be welcomed for the lesson which it conveys to the 
Government and to that “flabby” section among their 
supporters who have approved of their ill-judged attempt to 
introduce a kind of “ Executive equity” into their adminis- 
tration of the law. The attempt was certain from 
the first to prove a failure; but we must account it 
good fortune that it has failed so instructively as it 
has. If civil process in Ireland is to be executed by a 
sort of military Haroun At-Rascuips—men regarding them- 
selves not as the servants, but as the correctors and 
mitigators of the law—we are quite willing to admit that 
Sir Repvers Buier would be as good a man for such an 
office as could be found. In spite of his too obvious tendency 
to believe that any Irish tenant who says he cannot pay 
his rent is really unable to do so, the benevolent General 
seemed really desirous of taking as fair and considerate a 
view of the landlord’s case as his prepossessions would allow 
him. He was plainly as anxious that the tenants should deal 
honestly with the landlord as that the landlord should deal 


indulgently with them, and, on finding himself disappointed 
in the first expectation, he threw them over with prompt 
and praiseworthy decision. But it is impossible for any 
one who reads the letters candidly not to perceive that 
General Butter’s official capacity fatally affected his utility 
as a mediator. The Irish tenant, on whose shrewd- 
ness Radicals are always bestowing conventional praise, 
while they constantly assume when it suits their purpose 
that he cannot see an inch before his nose—the Irish 
tenant knows perfectly well that it is not the regular busi- 
ness of a commandant of police to press landlords to make 
reductions in their rent ; and, though the inference which 
he draws from such an officer’s intervention is of greatly 
exaggerated dimensions, it is at bottom correct. What he 
infers is that the officer in question is exceedingly anxious 
not to be called upon to assist in the enforcement of civil 
process, and herein the tenant is unquestionably right. His 
mistake lies in thinking that the official reluctance is 
insuperable, and that disinclination to enforce the law will 
or may be carried to the length of a refusal to enforce it. 
And when this mistake is encouraged, as men like Mr. 
Harrincron and Mr. SuezHan know how to encourage it— 
when incitements to dishonesty are supported by promises 
of impunity, and promises unfortunately to which this kind 
of irregular Executive interference gives such colour of 
reality, the result is easy to foresee. It is, in fact, the 
result which has come to pass at Glenbeigh, and for which 
we must now say plainly that Sir Repvers Buter, and, in 
so far as he sanctioned his proceedings, Sir Micnaget Hicks- 
Beacu, are in part responsible. It might be going too far 
to say that, had General Butter not interfered in the 
matter, the Parnellites would not have succeeded in inducing 
the tenants to break their words; but it is speaking well 
within the mark to say that a success otherwise probable 
was by the interference in question rendered certain. 


Unlike as the two cases may appear superficially, the 
moral of the Glenbeigh evictions so far as they concern the 
Government does not widely differ from that which may be 
drawn from the Report of the Belfast Riots Commission. 
Both of them are sermons on the old text that an English 
Executive which shows partiality to one or the other of the 
two bitterly divided sections of the Irish people will pay 
for its blunder by finding that it has propagated delusions 
most dangerous to peace and order. The Commissioners, 
or a majority of them—and we do not yet know on what 
point Commander M‘Harpy differs from his colleagues— 
report, as every one expected they would, in terms strongly 
condemnatory of the behaviour of the Protestant people of 
Belfast during the successive outbreaks of riot in that city 
in the course of last summer and autumn. They add words, 
however, which, while they are not intended to, and per- 
haps do not materially, weaken the force of that condemna- 
tion, yet serve to remind us of other persons who ought in 
justice to come in for a share of it. “ Unquestionably,” 
say the Commissioners, “a main cause of the prolonged 
“ continuance of the disturbance was the wild and unreason- 
« ing hostility exhibited by a large section of the Protestants of 
“ Belfast against the police.” The belief that “ the late Govern- 
“ ment of the QuEEN was packing the town of Belfast with 
“ Catholic policemen carefully selected from certain Southern 
“ counties, and charged with shooting down the Pro- 
“ testants,” was, “there can be no doubt, honestly held by 
“ large sections of the humbler Protestants of Belfast, and 
“ was the secret of the bitter hostility shown towards the 
“ Royal Irish Constabulary.” And the Commissioners go 
on to regret that “no authoritative voice was raised to 
“ dispel these unhappy beliefs until Inspector-General Reep 
“explained, on the 7th of August, that the late Chief 
“ Secretary had nothing whatever to do with the selection 
“ of extra police for Belfast,” and that he (Mr. Rep) was 
solely responsible. We are unable, however, to share the 
Commissioners’ belief that such an attempt at the personal 
exoneration of Mr. Mortey would have had any consider- 
able effect. The Belfast Protestants believed that the 
Government of the United Kingdom was in the hands of 
men who were endeavouring to induce Parliament to 
surrender them to the tender mercies of a bitterly hostile 
majority. Every man who acted as the instrument of these 
men—whether his name were Mortey or Reep—would be 
looked upon as being “ tarred with the same brush” as the 
Administration he represented or served. Like the Glen- 
beigh tenants, the humbler Belfast Protestants pushed the 
inferences from their belief, as ignorant men will do, beyond 
the limits of the reasonable and probable; but we say of 
the Belfast Protestants’ belief what we would say of that of 
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the Glenbeigh tenants, that both sets of believers had in 
them the “ root of the matter.” 

It might be as well perhaps if Mr. Caampertatn would 
study this Report, and consider the state of relations to which 
it testifies, before further elaborating and amplifying the 
proposals for a Canadian system of Home Rule. If our 
memory faithfully serves us, he insisted, in one of his 
many and not always easily reconcilable discourses on the 
subject, that if anything in the nature of Parliamentary 
institutions were granted to Ireland, the Northern Pro- 
vince should be detached from the other three, and receive 
an independent Legislature of its own. We do not know 
whether or how far Mr. CHamBerialN has in his numerous 
journeyings travelled from this fixed point of opinion ; but if 
he has quitted it we should counsel his returning to it. He 
will find it more necessary to the practical support of his case 
than any academic victories he may gain with Mr. RecinaLp 
Brett's assistance over Mr. HaLpane with reference to the 
constitutional relations of the Dominion Parliament to the 
Provincial Legislature. Here, we think, he makes out his 
case; but no niceties of distinction between “ delegation” 
and “surrender” of legislative power would be of much 
importance if once a Parliament, with three-fourths of its 
representatives hailing from Munster, Leinster, and Con- 
naught, and the other fourth from Ulster, ever gravely sat 
down to attempt the task of legislation for their “ united” 


country. 


RUSTIC SUPERSTITION. 


opus “ the days of superstition are el is an announcement 
fi y 


uently and triumphantly made by those who advocate the 
disestablishment or destruction of any institution or belief which 
happens not to be in accordance with their own interests or 
theories. Little, indeed, must such speakers know of the minds, 
not only of the poorer classes, but of those whose education, as 
-one would suppose, should have raised them above the influence of 
the grosser and more vulgar forms of superstition, We are not 
now speaking of the newly-invented Astral Bodies or Telepathy ; 
these are the latest refinements of Spiritualism, and may die out ; 
awe refer to the fine old-fashioned belief in ghosts, witches, wizards, 
and “uncanniness,” which is still far more prevalent than even 
the believers themselves realize, they being usually more or less 
ashamed of and reticent as to the faith that is in them. 

Mr. Hardy, who has an unusual knowledge of rustic life and 
habits of thought, in a recent novel, The Mayor of Casterbridge, 
gave a wonderful sketch of a local soothsayer, his patrons and his 
profits; and though the date of the —s as far as some fifty 
or more years behind us, there can little doubt that the 
sorcerers of whom “ Wide-oh” is the type still flourish in our 
midst. To this fact the daily papers bear witness, since we 
often read of some wretched old woman being haled before the 
bench and sentenced to fine ora term of imprisonment for pre- 
tending to tell the fortunes of servant-girls with a pack of dirty 
cards or the dregs in a coflee-cup, though, by the way, there is 
considerable inconsistency in a legislation which punishes the old 
woman and yet permits Turf touters to advertise with impunity 
that they have the winner of the next three Derbies in their 

kets and are willing to part with the information on the trans- 
re of a certain number of half-crowns from those of a 
credulous public. Still, though the wise woman, usually a denizen 
of cities, is occasionally caught napping, owing perhaps to an 
infelicitous habit of mixing up magic with the reception of stolen 
goods, the wise man of the provinces is more wideawake and carries 
on his trade without interference from the police ; his speciality 
being the cure of warts, toothache, and certain cattle diseases by 
incantation or other mystic rites. 

We happened not long ago to meet a young, well-to-do, and 
well-educated farmer in a market town not on & market day, 
and in the course of conversation casually asked what particular 
business he had on hand. “A very bad toothache,” he replied. 
The next and natural question was to inquire if he bad 
“been and had it out.” Blushing to his eyes he said, “I 
dare say you'll think me very foolish, sir, but I’ve been to a 
wise man to have the pain charmed away. Folks say as he's 
wonderful at that sort of thing, so I thought I might as well give 
him a trial.” This announcement being received with the burst 
of laughter he evidently expected, he hastily added, “ Believe it 
or not as you like, sir, as soon as he said something the pain 
went clean away, and I’ve been easy ever since.” It was worse 
than useless to explain the well-known effect on the nerves, of a 
visit to any sort of dental operator, and the agriculturist wended 
his way to spread abroad the fame of his bealer, and no doubt to 
suffer renewed agonies as soon as he got home. It may be added 
that under no circumstances will a countryman, if he can help it, 
have a tooth taken out by a regular practitioner—a baker, grocer, 
or blacksmith with a local reputation of being “ uncommon handy ” 
is almost always resorted to for this extreme measure. It is but 
another form of provincial superstition. 

The familiar occurrence of a mysterious ringing of bells by some 
occult agency is a never-failing source of awful joy to the country 


town or neighbourhood to which this supposed supernataral 
manifestation is vouchsafed. The house thus favoured is the 
constant centre of thought, conversation, and pilgrimage ; groups 
of true believers stand outside with upturned gaze, as though ex- 
pecting to see the ghost appear out of one of the chimney-pots and 
address the audience from the roof, while those who are sutticiently 
in the intimacy of the terrified though flattered household 
to be admitted to the haunted dwelling would not change places 
with Mr. Rider Haggard’s heroes. And when the inevitable 
dénouement comes, when the half-silly servant-girl or wholly mis~ 
chievous boy has been accidentally discovered throwing a rolled- 
stocking or cap at the bell, in the general disappointment om 
sense of injury which ensues, faith though shaken, is not 
destroyed. A few steadfast ones gather together, and comfort 
each other with such sayings as “ ’Twas better to make believe as 
‘twas all nat’ral,” “Folks don't like their housen to get a bad 
name,” or “ Don’t tell I as any gell could have kept they bells 
ringing the night through”; and the lump of incredulity 
thus gradually releavened, the next announcement that the 
spirits are at work again finds acceptance ready as ever. It 
must be frankly admitted that churchyards have of late years 
fallen from their high estate in rural estimation as the re- 
cognized ghost’s playground; not that a countryman would 
willingly linger within these precincts after nightfall, nor would 
he appoint such a tryst for his lady-love, but he no longer re- 
gards the burying-place with his former feeling of reverential 
fear. The reason of this change is not easy to discover, as it can 
hardly be attributed to intellectual enlig tenment, Perhaps he 
has good grounds for his confidence. It may be that since the 
passing of Mr. Osborne Morgan's Bill the manes of the older and 
orthodoxically interred residents sulk in their sepulchres, holdi 
themselves aloof from possible contact with newcomers “ lice: 

to walk” under a Nonconformist ritual, and that these latter, out 
of respect to class prejudice, or from a feeling of diffidence un- 
known in a previous existence, shrink from obtruding themselves 
on public notice. If, however, churchyards have somewhat 
abated their terrors, it is as aforesaid owing to no decay of super- 
stition ; for certain lonely lanes or portions of roads supposed to 
be more or less haunted are still only willingly traversed in 
company or by daylight. And the peculiarity of these places is 
that they seldom, if ever, are the “walk” of any definite 
ye e rustic, if he will talk on the subject at all, will tell you 
that he “ have heard tell there’s summat,” but what “Summat” 
is, having no idea on the subject, he will certainly not attempt 
to express one; meanwhile “Summat” gallantly holds his allotted 
territory, and causes the belated villager to commit various acts of 
trespass in order to avoid Tom Tiddler's ground. 

“Summat” unfortunately does not always choose to live out of 
doors, as a landlord may tind to his cost. Old farmhouses not 
unfrequently have a chamber set apart for the residence of this 
vaguest of phantoms; and as the growing-up famil uires more 
room, the tenant will ask for itions or fresh building rather 
than disturb “Summat” in his dusty though inhabitable apart- 
ment. A little way up the glen of Rothes, in Morayshire, is a 
large hillock, locally known as the “‘ Doonie.” A few years ago, 
and probably to this day, it had the reputation of being no canny 
after dusk. A Scotch “Summat” graced it with his presence, 
though in this particular instance he was probably originally in- 
ducted by illicit distillers, who sought his protection against dis- 
turbance in their business. 

The old conventionally haunted family mansion, though fairly 
holding its own amongst the tenets of rustic superstition, does not 
—ivasmuch as it is not open to the public—greatly exercise the 
rustic mind, The White Lady appears only on special occasions, 
the wheels of the invisible carriage rumble up only to that one 
door, and in neither case does the phenomenon bode evil to aught 
but the lawful proprietors of the ghost, though it is a drawback 
to service which has to be duly considered in the domestics’ 
wages. Yet is there a country house we wot of in the West, 
where the atmosphere was so full of supernatural electricity, 
and so slight a friction was necessary to secure its discharge, 
that the place acquired a local celebrity as inconvenient to the 
owner—who was non-resident, and wanted to find a tenant— 
as it was interesting to the neighbourhood. In this case the 
disturbing agents were a skull and a couple of thigh-bones, said to 
have been the property of an ancestor who had been either 
hanged or murdered, both of which incidents had embellished the 
chronicles of a lively and aggressive race. Whether these relics 
had been collected from the gallows, or kept tm memoriam of a 
coroner's inquest and a post-mortem examination, deponent sayeth 
not, nor is it known why they bad been denied the rights of burial ; 
but from some etesinenll sentiment they were preserved, irreverently 
stowed in the cupboard of an attic, and there left to disturb the 
peace of the inmates, the speciality of these bones being that if un- 
touched they were as well-beaved remnants of mortality as 
could be desired, but if meddled with, and the cupboard seems to 
bave been always unlocked, they instantly resented the affront 
with knockings, rustlings, banging of doors, steps on the staircase, 
and other manifestations of outraged spirits. All this was 
alarming enough, and there was for a long time considerable 
difficulty in finding a caretaker, the simple expedient of burying the 
bones or of locking them securely away never apparently having 
occurred to any one. At last an old family gamekeeper (whox it 
was —— the family ghost might tolerate), with his wife and 
a mischievous boy of about ten, were installed in . Game- 
keepers are not as a rule much troubled with nerves. Familiarity 
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in this instance, as in most others, bred contempt, till in a year or 
two the only notice the old man took of a violent outbreak on the 
part of his spiritual associates was to remark, “ There's that 
dratted boy been a-playing wi? they bones again,” as if the youth 
were surreptitiously preparing to join an Ethiopian troupe! 

Rain seldom fails us in England, and very rarely do we suffer 
from anything approaching to drought. The ordinary wells, pits, 
and springs suffice for the farmers’ needs, and they can dispense 
with resort to magic arts in search of water. Yet in the provinces 
would a man be deemed worse than profane who should express 
doubt in the virtue of the Griciagenh, It is true that search for 
hidden treasure is not as general a pursuit as it was before the 
days of the rural police; but when Dousterswivel makes his 
appearance, as he still does from tims to time in quiet country 
towns, he can reckon upon many believers and a fair supply of 
victims. 

Can we fail to join “ Wide-oh ”"—Mr. Hardy’s rural wizard—in 
his astonishment “ that men could profess so little and believe so 
much at his house when at church they professed so much and 
believed so little ” ? 


SO VERY DIFFERENT. 


“DEPLYING to a Scottish correspondent who had asked 
whether Home Rule for Ireland was the same as Home 
Rule in Canada, Mr, Gladstone writes :—‘ I consider that there are 
many circumstantial differences between the cases of Canada and 
Ireland ; that within and under them there is a strong analogy, 
and that in the main they have the same friendsand foes. Toryism 
ve no support to freedom to Canada and resists it in Ireland.’ 
fn reply to a gentleman at Cirencester who wrote to him as to 
the legality of Lord Salisbury combining the office of Foreign 
Secretary with that of Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone has written 
as follows :—‘ Srr,—I will not say that it is illegal to combine the 
offices you name, but I have a very strong opinion that it is in the 
highest degree impolitic, and may perhaps be called unconstitu- 
tional.— Yours faithfully (signed), W. E. Grapstone.—Jan. 24.’” 
These two letters follow each other in the Daily News of Thursday ; 
and, if the Daily News is not an unexceptionable authority for 
Mr. Gladstone's utterances, that at least is not our fault. They 
are an interesting pair, though the second is much more interesting 
than the first. Number One, it may be observed, amounts in fact 
to little except to an assertion that the Tories are wicked—which 
-we all knew before. Macedon and Monmouth are very much 
alike, especially as to the m’s; but Macedon and Monmouth are very 
unlike, especially as to the h’sand the d’s and the great u’s. There 
is, however, this abiding resemblance, that Tories hate both. Mr. 
Gladstone, indeed, does not give us those little, those trumpery 
little, dates and facts which are so useful to students of 
history who do not, like himself, begin the study between their 
seventieth and eightieth years. When did Tories give no sup- 
port to freedom in Canada? Is Mr. Gladstone playing pleasantly 
on the word Tory, and does he refer to the loyalist repulse of the 
advances of “freedom” in the War of American Independence ? 
The singular attitude which he has recently taken up towards 
that one of his numerous native countries which is called England 
renders this by no means improbable. Or is he referring to the 
troubles in Canada, what time Her Majesty began her happy 
reign? If so, we sbould not be sorry to have a few particulars 
about the exact failure of support to freedom (whatever that may 
mean) at that time. Or does he refer to the constitution of the 
Dominion? If so, we had certainly thought that a certain Tory 
called Lord Carnarvon had a very great deal to do with supporting 
freedom in Canada, as Mr. Gladstone counts freedom, and had indeed, 
as far as any one Minister well could, connected his name with it. 
But these are peddling comments. “There are many circum- 
stantial differences between the cases of Canada and Ireland ”— 
that is to say, whenever the example of Canada is quoted in a 
manner inconvenient to me, William Ewart Gladstone, I declare 
it of ne effect. But “ within and under them there is a strong 
"that is to say, whenever I choose to compare them 
the ison stands good. Moreover, there is salmons in 
both—that is to say, both are hated by the wicked Tories. 
Now, this statement has at least the grace of a double novelty. 
We dare bet anything in reason that there is not a Canadian 
in a hundred who knows that the Tories are foes to Canada; and 
we dare repeat the bet that there is not one Tory in a thousand 
who knows it. But that only shows how much cleverer than 
both Canadians and Tories, how much cleverer than everybody 
else, Mr. Gladstone is. Quod non erat demonstrandum. 

Number Two is much better. The point of it may escape care- 
less readers, but is easily’ made clear, A few days ago it was 
announced that some wiseacre of an M.P. (we forget precisely 
who, but it was, we think, somebody who combined the twin 
ww of Nonconformity and Radicalism) was going to bring 

fore the House of Commons, as a point of constitutional import- 
ance, Lord Salisbury’s combination of the “offices” of Prime 
“Minister (which, indeed, is not an office, though Mr. Gladstone 
says it is) and Foreign Secretary. Now it is notorious that Mr. 
Gladstone has himself held, and received increased salary for 
holding, two real “ offices "—two offices with special emoluments 
and duties attached to each—to wit, the First Lordship of the 
Treasury and the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. And it is 
also notorious that—since Lord Randolph Churchill's retirement, 


at any rate—Mr. Gladstone's followers, and apparently Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, have discovered that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is by no means a mere Treasury official, but, on the 
contrary, is a kind of inspector and check on the national 
expenditure. So that, if the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer are one and the same person, the effect is 
very much as if the chairman of a railway Company were also 
its auditor. It was not impolitic for Mr. Gladstone to be three 
gentlemen at once (Prime Minister, First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer); it is in the highest degree 
a and may perhaps be termed unconstitutional, for Lord 
Salisbury to be two gentlemen at once—the Foreign Secretary 
and the Prime Minister—even though, as everybody knows, there 
is nothing to prevent any Cabinet Minister, whatever his office, 
from holding the so-called primacy at the Sovereign’s command. 
It is so very different, you see, although, as Mr. Gladstone would 
doubtless have acknowledged if it had suited him, and as it 
certainly appears to the natural man, there is within and under 
the two a strong analogy. 

That a Gladstonian newspaper should not only print in full 
this delightful example of the Gladstonian two weights and two 
measures, but also repeat the substance of it as the first and most 
important piece of news of the day, is a very refreshing and 
succulent fact. It is one more instance of that entire impervious- 
ness to humour which has been more than once pointed out as a 
natural and necessary sequela of the disease called Gladstoniarism. 
It is a simple historic fact that nearly all the great jokers 
have been Tories of the wickedest kind in politics, whatever 
license they might give themselves on the ee Pace! sujets. 
Aristophanes, Swift certainly and belais pro- 
bably, were Tories; Lucian and Moliére are silent on politics; 
Voltaire was politically very far from being on the side of the 
Revolution. Only the transient and embarrassed phantom of 
the Canon Schidnischmidt (with Canning in his own day to 
balance and neutralize him) can be quoted on the other side, 
and anybody who really appreciates Sydney can see that there 
was no root of Liberalism in him, and that it was only the 
jest of an Anglican ‘e -Y being a Liberal that tickled his 
light, if not holy, soul. t that anti-humoristic diathesis which 
shows itself so often in some kinds of Liberalism reaches its climax 
in the Gladstorian perversion of the Liberal creed. There was 
Sir George ‘Trevelyan, who used to be merum sal, whom a long 
course of advocacy of the county franchise and of serving Mr. 
Gladstone reduced to something very like utter dulness, and who 
is now painfully and with difficulty returning to his natural state 
—his convalescence being checked by frequent relapses as he 
looks back. Ags for Sir William Harcourt, friends and foes 
alike have sorrowed over that marvellous translating, that hideous 
reduplication of the adverb in the motto “ Vernon non semper viret.” 
The latest victim is, of course, Mr. Labouchere. Who does not 
remember when Mr. Labouchere but afew months ago was the kitten 
of politics, and delighted in entangling everybody's political 
skeins in the most pleasing way? Alack! one day he became 
a serious Gladstonian, bid for the deputy-assistant-leadershi 
of the Gladstonian party, and went about lecturing on the faith, 
that is in Hawarden. e result of which is that heis now simply 
assommant, and what is to be done with him nobody knows. 
Gladstonianism seems to act on the nerve, or membrane, or what- 
ever it is which determines humour in the human constitution as 
a direct and specific destroyer. It is said that in mediwval times. 
even the extremely uncomfortable "9 of walking on red-hot 
ploughshares could be made tolerable by arranging matters with 
the proper authorities. So insensibility to the most agonizing 
jests is induced by Gladstonianism. Whether the fact of Mr. 
Gladstone’s being tolerated by the English people at all is to his 
faithful followers such a huge and stupendous joke that after it 
nothing has any effect onthem ; whether the silent contemplation 
of his perfections disables the rest of their mental faculties from 
all use whatever; or whether a person who has any sense of 
humour feels when he becomes a Gladstonian that, if he indulge 
it even to the very least extent, he is lost, we cannot pretend to 
say. But your Gladstonian abstains from jokes (except very bad 
and poor ones) more religiously than a Pythagorean trom 
and perhaps with an equally devout ignorance of the reason. 

Therefore, we say, it is not in the least improbabie that many 
Gladstonians have failed to see, and will fail to see, anything funn 
either in Mr. Gladstone’s solemn Bunsbyisms about Canada oat 
Ireland, and the fact that Canada and Ireland have the same 
friends (that is to say, good Mr. Gladstone), and the same foes 
(that is to say, the wicked Tories), or in his candid ex ion of 
Opinion that, though it was quite proper for him to hold three 
offices, two of which have prescribed duties, it is in the highest 
degree impolitic, and perhaps unconstitutional, in Lord Salisbu 
to hold two offices, one of which has no prescribed duties at all. 
It is so very different. And (which is even more agreeable) it 
is not probable, but certain, that Mr. Gladstone does not see any- 
thing funny in it himself. To call Mr. Gladstone an impostor 
would, of course, be a dreadful thing. But it is certain that 
those who are privileged to live in his days (it is a privilege 
which in that special form some of us would not to 
commute for a fair equivalent in something else) have almost un- 
rivalled opportunities of observing how the great impostors, all of 
whom have necessarily been great and sincere self-deceivers, have 
arrived at their crowning state. If Mr. Gladstone 
shoulder-of-mutton bones instead of ; 
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chester Liberals, the moon came down, entered Mr. Gladstone's 
right shirt-sleeve, which he had just unbuttoned in order to 
commence [they would certainly say commence] felling a tree, 
and, being distinctly visible throughout its behind the 
great statesman’s back, ay at his left wrist,” the thing could 
not be more instructive. The revelation about Zeinab was not 
more convenient than Mr. Gladstone’s discovery of the turpitude 
of the Union. Some may think, indeed, that Mohammed was, in 
the ordinary sense of the words, a much better fellow than Mr. 
Gladstone; but that is personal and irrelevant prejudice. The 
important thing is that, both in their proceedings and the attitude 
of their followers towards them, there are (in the inimitable lan- 
guage of the later prophet) “ many circumstantial differences, but 
within and under them a strong analogy.” This analogy it may 
some day be worth while to work out. 


THE NEW SAVOY OPERA. 


M* W. S. GILBERT'S new opera, most infelicitously called 
Ruddygore; or, the Witch's Curse, is in some respects 30 
excellent that again and again as we listen we are inclined to 
pronounce it worthy of its parentage ; but there are other moments 
when we are apprehensive that the humourist’s imagination has 
run shallow, that his perception is less acute than it was in earlier 
days. Mr. Gilbert certainly repeats himself. In the play which 
has just been produced at the Savoy Theatre, a leading character 
is an exceedingly virtuous person who is driven by circumstances 
to change his nature and commit crimes; and the germ of this 
idea is surely derived from the “ Bab Ballad” of “The Rival 
Curates,” utilized for theatrical p in Patience. The trans- 

- formation of pictures into the originals from whom the portraits 
were painted is of course a reproduction of Mr. Gilbert’s Ayes 
Ago, and some of his detail also lacks novelty. In The Pirates 

Penzance the miscreants yield when they are bidden to do so 
“in Queen Victoria's name.” In Ruddygore—that the author 
should have chosen so repulsive a title is a lasting source of 
wonder—the wicked baronet, Sir Ruthven Murgatroyd, is foiled 
when about to do something outrageous by the production of 
the Union Jack, which is waved over the heroine’s head. “ You 
are Rose Maybud?” Margaret exclaims interrogatively on hear- 
ing the girl’s name. “ Yes, sweet Rose Maybud!” is the reply; 
and as we hear the answer we reflect that more than one of 
Mr. Gilbert's ingenuous maidens have betrayed the same un- 
conscious vanity, the Scotch lassie of Engaged, who frankly 
acknowledged that she was a hee | very beautiful girl, among 
them. The main object with which the new opera opens is the 
burlesquing of old-fashioned melodrama; but such burlesques 
have frequent for many years past, and though previous 

odists have not exhibited the sensitive appreciation of the 

ludicrous which is found in Mr. Gilbert’s book, the theme was 
scarcely worth treating again, in view of the fact that melodrama 
of the strictly conventional re is no longer to be seen. 
pine ps Mr. Gilbert recognized this when, in the second act, he 
drifted away from what appears to have been his original scheme. 
The characters in his first act are imagined and presented in his 
best vein. Dick Dauntless, the man-o-war's man, who invariably 
serves his own ends and does what suits him under the plea that 
he is obeying the dictates of bis heart, and takes much credit 
for his honestness and sincerity in following that impulsion, is 
@ true creature of Mr. Gilbert's fancy, as are the Baronets, Sir 

first and then Sir Ruthven, the latter, really heir to 
the estates and title, having evaded succession and spread abroad 

@ rumour that he was dead, seeking thereby to avoid the doom 
of the Murgatroyds, whose tenure of life and wealth depends 
upon their committing one crime a day. A really amiable and 
virtuous man driven to the tration of his daily atrocity 
is a personage after Mr. Gilbert's own (dramatic) heart. The 
feminine characters are less to the point, though there is 
humour in the conception of the heroine, Rose Maybud, who 

her conduct by the precepts contained in a book of 
etiquette, and is always prepared to lavish her affections on the 
most eligible suitor who may be within reach. The introduction 
of Mad t is comparatively purposeless, “She is wildly 
dressed in picturesque tatters, and is an obvious caricature of 
theatrical madness,” the book says; but when in such a case an 
author tells us that a thing is obvious, he indirectly confesses that 
it is not so obvious as he assumes. Mad Margaret is a burlesque 
of the di ht damsel was 
personage in m ma. it she is a being of the past, we do 
not find her on the stage now, her proceedings are likely rather to 
than to amuse, and there is always something painful and 
much out of taste in the caricature of mental weakness. As 
the story Margaret has no dramatic raison détre. Her insanity is 
emphasized in the first act in order that she may appear all the 
more prim and demure in the second act, when she changes her 
disposition completely to keep suit with her lover, Despard, once 
responsibility entailed by the family curse, a Sunday school 
teacher and a model of propriety. 

The first act, at the end of which Dick Dauntless reveals to 
Sir Despard the secret that the rightful heir to the property and 
the curse lives in the person of the so-called Robin pple, is 
bright and humo.ous; and Sir Arthur Sullivan has done his 


share with his accustomed success; but when the second act is 
reached the author apparently feels the poverty of his materials. 
Dick Dauntless has no further concern with the story; Rose 
Maybud has been little more than a melodious prediveeny’ ER, the 
first ; only be brought in episodically ; and Despard 


has quite out of the plot proper. The story begins to fall 
to pieces. Mr. Gilbert has some very strong pom A to play, but 
not enough to ensure handsomely winning the game. One of these 


cards is the interview between the new Baronet and his ancestors, 
whose portraits are hung round the walls, and who step down in 
a body—if the word body be admissible in connexion with 
spooks—and inquire whether Sir Ruthven (as Robin has come to 
be called) is committing his daily crime “in a conscientious and 
workmanlike fashion.” What villany did he accomplish on 
Monday ? the ghost of his predecessor solemnly inquires. “ Mon- 
day was a Bank Holiday,” the latest Murgatroyd answers; and 
the inquisitorial spectre apologetically admits the excuse. 
“True,” he says, and we feel that Mr, Gilbert's opportunity has 
arrived, for who but he would have lighted on so whimsical a 
fancy? The false income-tax return which Sir Ruthven made on 
Tuesday, the forgery on Wednesday of his own will, and on Frida 
of the cheque of a man who had no banking account, Saturday's 
disinheriting of an unborn only son, are all ideas which no other 
writer than Mr. Gilbert would have imagined, and there is humour, 
also, though in truth here the humour is very grim in character, 
in the episode which leads to the introduction of the elderly 
Dame nnah. Sir Ruthven, ordered by his ancestors—Sir 
Roderic foremost of them—to abduct a lady, abducts the heroine’s 
elderly aunt, who, however, was once engaged to Sir 
Roderic, whose spirit now severely reproves his successor for his 
presumption. But even in a comic opera some interest should be 
sustained, and by this time we are drifting in no direction where 
any desirable thing is to be gained. Though no sympathies are 
to be gratified in such a piece as this, the ordinary rules which 
attach to all sorts of dramatic work must be observed if the piece 
is to please; a sense of satisfaction must be fulfilled; but here we 
arrive at nothing, there has not been sufficient material for the 
burlesque Mr. Gilbert originally devised; and as he has lapsed 
he has taken the composer with him. The chief peculiarity of 
the successful partnership between Mr, Gilbert and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has always been the fidelity with which the musician has 
reflected and illustrated the author's meaning. When Mr. Gilbert 
grows earnest in his search for effect, Sir Arthur grows earnest 
likewise. The setting of the song sung by the ghost of Sir 
Roderic, “ The dead of the night’s high noon,” is in its way a very 
wonderful piece of work. The stringed instruments in the 
orchestra have a strange suggestiveness, and the wind emphasizes 
the mystery. 
As the sob of the breeze sweeps over the trees and the mists 
lie low o’er the fen, 
From grey tombstones are gathered the bones that once 
were women and men. 
So Sir Roderic sings, and, so far as music can aid, the scene 
appears to be forcibly suggested ; but we are constrained to ask, 
Is this comic opera? “Supernatural opera” is, it is true, the 
description, but it is understood to be comic, and comedy is of 
course the design. This charnel-house business, references to 
funeral shrouds, churchyard beds, and grey tombstones, has no 
humorous side, and indeed, except some flips on the piccolo which 
sound sbrilly through the orchestral turmoil, and are evidently 
meant to illustrate the ghost’s kiss on the “lantern chaps 
of his “ladye toast,” is no attempt on Sir Arthur's 
part to relieve the gloomy power with which he has scored 
the song. Powerful it is, but not within the limits of any legiti- 
mate sort of comic opera. Less striking, but still solemn, is the 
“Chorus of Family Portraits,” a stately movement in I’, very 
skilfully written, as is all that Sir Arthur Sullivan does; but not 
comic opera, again; and for this, seeing the words he was called 
upon to set, we cannot hold the composer to blame. There are 
many admirable numbers in the score, let us cordially admit, and 
several which well display the musician’s extraordinary imitative 
aptitude. The Handelian chorus, “ From the briny sea,” is in the 
highest style of musical parody, and this is well continued in Dick 
Dauntless’s ballad in G—here also Mr. Gilbert is at his best—with 
a hornpipe to follow, a remarkably spirited and tuneful hornpipe, 
too, in some measure an inversion of the College perk | perhaps, 
but first-rate, nevertheless. A notable piece of musical humour is 
introduced into the chorus of Professional Bridesmaids, which 
becomes divertingly familiar in the first act. They have to sing a 
wedding chorus if any marriage is afoot, and their question when 
they are in doubt as to whether their services are needed— 
In singing are we justified 
Hail the bridegroom—hail the bride ?— 
ends with an ascent to a demi-semi-quaver, which gives a won- 
derfully quaint air of interrogation. Of course Sir Arthur has 
a snatch of comedy for the bassoon, an instrument he is fond of 
employing for humorous p “Cheerily carols the lark, 
Over the cot,” Mad Margaret sings, and an appropriate instrument 
does duty. “Merrily whistles the clerk, Scratching a blot,” the 
verse continues, and a sort of see-saw motion of the bassoon 
drolly describes the clerk’s action. There is whimsicality, too, 
in Sir Arthur's setting of a duet in the finale, “ Oh happy the lily 
when kissed by the bee,” which he has made into a sort of lilt. 
A madrigal which precedes this last-named number should be 
smantionsl for its beauty; but we find nothing at a first hearing 
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which seems to have the melodious simplicity of the quartet in 
The Sorcerer, the charm of the duet in The Pirates of Penzance, or 
the musical value of the best pieces in other operas. Happily Sir 
Arthur cannot help being tuneful and instrumenting his work 
fYracefully and fancifully. In none of the previous pieces has 
there been anything funnier than the duet “I once was a very 
abandoned person,” sung by the reformed Despard and the no longer 
distraught Margaret. The extreme gravity of countenance and 
demeanour with which the pair execute a dance to slow music is 
indescribably comic. Unfortunately the characters have now no 
connexion with the plot, and this is the more to be regretted as 
Mr. Rutland Barrington and Miss Jessie Bond, who fill the parts, 
are sources of strength to these operas, Mr. George Grossmith 
does not much advance his reputation as a comedian by his 
performance of Robin or of Sir Ruthven. The lines of both 
characters are broadly indicated, and he follows them in his 
accustomed fashion, which has something of quaintness in it. 
Mr. Durward Lely favourably distinguishes himself as Richard 
Dauntless, and aflords an example of the rare combination of 
actor and singer—a tenor who can act is specially rare, and a 
tenor who in addition can dance a hornpipe with the spirit 
and neatness which Mr. Lely displays is altogether exce 
tional. Miss Jessie Bond does a great deal for the success of the 
opera, as her mad scene requires peculiar adroitness and bold- 
ness of treatment. The introduction of this was atterded with 
considerable risk ; but Miss Bond cleverly averted danger. We 
are grateful to Miss Rosina Brandram for her agreeably distinct 
enunciation which renders it unnecessary to follow her with the 
book. Miss Leonora Braham does creditable service as the heroine 
Rose Maybud, though the character is not invested with any 
special qualities. The dresses of bridesmaids, officers, and all 
subordinates are remarkably pict ue, and, we have no doubt, 
are strictly correct. The dexterity and finish which have marked 
the previous productions at this theatre are equally perceptible in 
the new opera. It is in some important particulars inferior to the 
best of its predecessors; but, being by Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, it is of course a thing to be seen; and its superiority to 
the ordinary burlesque is incalculable. 


RECREATIONS IN LONDON. 


O*E thing the nation has been learning in the last fifty years, 
and that is the necessity for recreation. In former days 
there was literally no holiday-making, except at rare and old- 
fashioned festivals like Christmas. Men of business, with money 
in the bank, might break away from work for a time, but their 
clerks and mechanics were kept to the mill in the dull routine of 
monotonous labour. The hours of toil were excessive, even for 
women and children, before Lord Shaftesbury undertook his crusade 
for their emancipation. Yet it was not altogether either the 
selfishness of employers or old custom that was to blame, for the 
difficulties of holiday-making were immense. There were no 
suburban railways; travelling was slow and expensive. The youth 
who came to town from the remote country might have to bid a 
long farewell to his people and his father’s house. With a 
furlough of some forty-eight hours at the utmost, it was impossible 
to coach it to Cumberland or Cornwall, even if the cost of the 
journey had not been an insuperable obstacle. The artisan turned 
Tiers for the day lost his wages and gained little. When stage 
coaches brought up the City merchants to their offices from 
Hampstead, Streatham, or Wimbledon, and when most of the 
seats were secured for regular customers, there were no possible 
means of making a general exodus. It may be said that the only 
entertainments for the working classes in London were the 
churches, the public-houses, and the gin-palaces. When the more 
rational and frugal-minded of them declined to get drunk, they had 
to lounge about the streets, or sit at home with the squalling 
children. Dickens painted the typical bricklayer, enjoying his quiet 
Sunday, by leaning against a post in corduroy breeches, with his 
hands in his pockets, his dog at his heels, and a short pipe 
between his teeth. Even their social superiors were not much 
better provided for, although we may assume that the supply of 
entertainment was equal to the demand, and that the habits of 
our married fathers were dully domestic. Turning back to the 
advertising files of the Times in 1836, we find that there were 
only four operas or theatres advertised in West London—Covent 
Garden, Her Majesty’s in the Haymarket, the Olympic, and the 
Victoria (late the Coburg). Places of innocent recreation were 
rare, but those on the borderland between decency and dissipation 
were tolerated and freely patronized. The parson from the 
country might be puzzled as to passing the evening, but the fast 
man about town knew how “to make a night of it.” The 
once famous gardens of Ranelagh had disappeared, but they had 
been replaced by the dazzling fascinations of lamp-lighted Vaux- 
hall Cremorne. Then, and for some thirty years afterwards, the 
Harry Fokers and the Griggses, after “toddling about” the 
lobbies of the theatres, and “ giving a hand ” or flinging a bouquet 
to the favourite actresses with whom they dined at Richmond and 
Blackwall, tumbled into cabs and were whirled southwards. 
They might dance with respectable young women like Fanny 
Bolton, or rotate round the orchestra in the mazy waltz in the 
embrace of professional sirens. If the weather were unfavourable, 
or in the nights of the winter, they turned into the cheery 


Cave of Harmony or the Coal Hole, emating Hennte with 
broiled bones and bitter beer, and chorussing the loose minstrelsy 
pol ae improvisatores. Absolute freedom of programme was the 
order of the nights; license and personalities were everywhere in 
the ascendent. We all remember the magnificent indignation of 
Colonel Newcome, when he beat a precipitate retreat with his 
innocent boy, on his rude awakening from dreams of rapturous 
delight by a startling outburst of harmonious obscenity. In short, 
in those days the public were careless and the police in no way 
particular, as might be seen in the social scandals which disgraced 
the night saloons of the Haymarket. 


Nowadays the police authorities take more trouble about the 
rvation of outward decorum, partly because entertainments 
ve been multiplied and popularized in response to the general 
demand. Oritics may deplore the decline of the drama; particular 
houses may be unlucky and come to grief; but there can be no 
doubt that the theatre is extraordinarily flourishing, and that a 
grand field has been opened to the ambition of dramatic authors. 
There are any number of theatres now in all quarters of West 
Central London. The run of successful plays must be reckoned 
by hundreds of nights; the lucky authors or adapters are richly 
rewarded ; the artists who fill the leading parts have lucrative 
engagements that would have staggered the credulity of their 
most brilliant predecessors; yet should the manager make a hit, 
he is sure to “brought home,” since within the last twent 
years he has doubled the prices of the pit-stalls and the boxes. He 
has no longer to rely on the patronage of our unsophisticated 
cousins from the country, with a small circle of confirmed metro- 
politan playgoers. It is de rigueur in all classes of society to 
profess familiarity with the stage-literature of the day. The 
manners of the interpreters of Shakspeare or the looks of the 
stage-queens are criticized and discussed at every dinner-table: 
If the head of a household is to lead a happy life, he must take @ 
box for his family from time to time; matrimonial squabbles are 
squared by the tickets for a couple of stalls; and when Corydon 
and Phyllis begin to be bored in the honeymoon, the visit to the 
theatre, with the preliminary dinner at the restaurant, is a blissful 
relief. The rush of cabs to the eastward down Piccadilly, before 
the normal London dinner-hour, is perilous and portentous; while 
the weekly “theatre trains” running through the metropolitan 
counties, are found to remunerate the Companies handsomely, 
although they upset all rural domestic arrangements, And the 
stage has been flourishing to the south of the river and away in 
the regions of the East, though it would have done better had it 
not been for the competition of the music-halls. The music-hall 
is the bijou theatre of the poor. It suits their tastes and antici- 
pates their fancies, And to have really happy holiday-making 
among the lower orders, they must have the right of free eating, 
drinking, and smoking. 

They may enjoy that to the utmost, supposing they have the 
money, in the summer excursions which are now so universal. 
In these days of the rival railway Companies, with their perpetual 
excursion-trains, it is hard to realize the state of mind of tha 
London working-man at the accession of Her Majesty. Unless 
he retained some faint recollections of the parish of his boyhood, 
his vision had been bounded all his life by the London bricks and 
mortar. He might have strolled under the elms in Hyde Park, 
or seen the spire of Harrow from the heights of Hampstead ; but 
he knew nothing of shady and flowery field-lanes away from gas- 
lamps and watchmen; he had never seen the sea or the Channel ; 
and his knowledge of ornithology was gathered from the sparrows 
in the streets, or the ts and canaries in the windows of the 
bird-catchers. When the Child of the Marshalsea cross-examined 
her friend the Turnkey about the buttercups and the daisies, he had 
promptly to turn the conversation to hardbake. Many a man, 
not always “in the lock” of a City prison, was at least as ignorant 
as the genial Bob. Now the frequent summer excursions to tha 
sea have been brought within the reach of everybody who has a 
trifle in the savings bank or “tick” with the master. We do 
not know that these brief outings bring unmixed good, as they 
are certainly far from being unadulterated enjoyment. Any 
ordinary day's labour would seem far less fatiguing than the early 
start, the rush for tickets, the hustling for places, the comfortless 
carriages, the terribly long day on the melancholy shore, with na 
shelter between the sea and the shingle, and the slow return in 
the shadows of the night, half-stupified with bodily fatigue, if not 
with spirits and tobacco-smoke. The morning must often bring 
regrets, if not repentance, and that single toilsome holiday involves 
sundry others. But, at any rate, these sea trips must expand the 
mind, as they are becoming a recognized condition of the existence 
of the modern working-man. 

Personally we should prefer the lot of the skilled artisan with 
fair and regular wages to that of the ordinary clerk or shopman. But 
as far as the new holidays are concerned tho latter have decidedly 
the advantage; and it seems to us that it is the clerks and shop- 
men who chiefly profit by them. Unless the quarterly Bank 
Holiday falls in the middle of the week, they can generally arrange 
for some days of liberty. The scenes at the great metropolitan 
stations are striking on the first evening when the City slaves 
have broken loose from harness. ial succeeds special at the 
bustling platforms, each of them, of course, being despatched after 
time, but still with creditable punctuality, considering the circum- 
The ing are few and far 

uggage-vans are neglected. e passengers are chiefly of the 
sex, and young, for the most part. They are bound for Inverness, 
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for Holyhead en route to Ireland, for Penzance, Penrith, or the 
Isle of Man. The forethought necessary for providing finances has 
taught them lessons of self-denial, and they have n stinting 
themselves in more selfish pleasures to pay for their railway-tickets. 
Assuredly they will make a fairer start on their retarn, purified and 


invigorated by the memories they have been reviving. Nor can | 
anything show the hold these holidays have been taking upon the | 
City youth like the swelling of the traffic in the most inclement | 


season on the cheaper Continental routes, The half-emptied 


steamers from Harwich or from Queensborough have filled to over- | 


flowing all of a sudden; for the Dutch and the German clerks are 
revisiting their fatherlands, in spite of storms and sea-sickness and 
scrambling discomfort, in that touch of human nature that makes 
all the world kin. 


THE NEW YORK THEATRES, 


HE current theatrical season in New York has been distin- 
guished more by financial prosperity than by artistic merit ; 
and at the theatres in which great actors are wont to reveal them- 
selves in répertoires of sterling dramas, the season has, indeed, been 
weary, stale, flat, and unprolitable. The only flutter of interest 
thus far aroused at the Star Theatre was the engagement of Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, who, after announcing that he had no desire to be 
heralded with the customary flourish of advertising trumpets, 
contrived to be pretty extensively interviewed as to his theories of 
Hamlet. Mr. Barrett produced only Claudianin New York, and the 
measure of his success may be succinctly recorded in stating that the 
earthquake was received with thunders of applause. Mr. Barrett's 
Picturesque posing, and the evident earnestness of his work, were 
praised in New York, and he won the esteem, if not the admiration, 
of playgoers in that city. His peculiar enunciation and unnatural 
manner of reading were severely criticized. Miss Eastlake was 
held to be a good leaving actress, At the Union Square 
Theatre the principal work of the season has been done by 
Mme. Modjeska. Devoted to her art, intelligent, conscientious, 
and gifted with true artistic intuition, Mme. Modjeska is always 
welcomed in New York, and her work is watched with the 
keenest interest by critics and amus-ment-lovers. She pro- 
duced two new plays in the course of her season at the Union 
Square. The first of these was Les Chouans, which fell dead 
after the first act. The second was Daniela, adapted for her 
by W. Von Sachs and E. Hamilton-Bel]. The adaptation, it 
should be noted, was well made. Much that was good in it was 
original with the adapters. The German play, however, was 
analytical rather than dramatic. The story would have been 
told better in a novel, where obscure and unusual psychological 
processes could have been more thoroughly explained. The con- 
ditions of mental stress under which the heroine laboured were so 
uncommon, that it was greatly to the credit of Mme. Modjeska 
that she made the character so nearly intelligible as she did. There 
was no failure in her art; the fault was in the material it had 
to fashion. More satisfaction was given by her appearance as the 
heroine of As You Like It, for her Rosalind is a delightful work, 
subtle, sympathetic,rich ‘n intelligence. It happily cannot be called 
a finished work, for the actress is improving in it—which is a 
hopeful thing, not only for her, but for dramatic art. The spectacle 
of a woman of Mme. Modjeska’s talent and experience humbly 
seeking to elevate her work and draw nearer to the fountain-head 
of inspiration is.a striking lesson for younger actresses. Mr. 
Barrymore, though exceedingly bad as the Count Von Lexow in 
Daniela, was a pleasant representative of Orlando. The comedy, 
as a whole, was well presented, and the production reflected credit 
on Mme. Modjeska’s enterprising spirit. 

At the Standard Theatre Mr. Pinero’s farcical play, The 
Schoolmistress, has been produced by Miss Rosina Vokes. The 
actress was ill for some time in the West, and her engagement 
became such an uncertainty that its financial prosperity was 
destroyed; but the production met with general approval. The 
play pleased the New York public, and Miss Vokes’s performance 
was highly commendable. Mr. Weedon Grossmith, ef her com- 
pany, has attained wide popularity in America; his quiet, 
effective fun having appealed with 
audiences’ keen sense of humour. Mrs. Langtry has been playing 
in and around New York, beginning her season at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, where she appeared first in Peril and afterwards 
in Mr. Charles Coghlan’s Enemies. Mrs. Langtry’s excellent per- 
formance in both plays has been already commented on in these 
columns. Mr, Coghlan’s play was well received, and his uncon- 
ventional performance of Claude Melnotte pleased his audiences 
greatly. Mr. R. B. Mantell has recently appeared at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre in an American play called T’'angled Lives, by a 
New York journalist, Mr. John W. Keller. This is Mr. Keller's first 
play, and it reveals his ion of valuable talent. He has 
taken for his subject the New York State-law which decrees that, 
if a man takes a woman as his wife without any formal ceremony, 
dwells with her and acknowledges her to friends, she is legally 
his wife, and on this has built a play which, though crude in 
places, possesses much more merit and promise than the average 
American drama. 

There have been two burlesque companies in America this 
season—one led by Miss Violet eron and the other by Miss 
May Fortescue. is little to be said in favourof the Cameron 
Company's work, because it was of the old-fashioned sort. The 


ial directness to the | 


Fortescue organization, however, treated the people of New York 

to a most delicate and refined species of burlesque. Their method 

of presenting a play in its original form and infusing into the 
| formance all that was ludicrous was at once novel and effective. 
| Miss Fortescue’s burlesque of Frou-Frou will be long remembered 
in America as a genuinely funny piece of work. Her pathetic 
| whine and her delightful burlesque imitation of the facial expres- 
| sion of several great emotional actresses were the perfection of 
' intelligent travesty. ‘The Americans were filled with considerable 
| curiosity about this entertainment, and went to see it quite as 
eagerly as they hasten to an anatomical museum or an illus- 
trated lecture on comets. 

The season at the comedy theatres has been a little more inte- 
resting, but by no means equal to the great majority of its prede- 
cessors. There has been at Wallack’s Theatre the usual lack of 
definite policy, which has had the inevitable result of puzzling 
the public andkeeping many persons away from the theatre. In the 
present season four plays have thus far been presented — Harvest, 
Sophia, Moths, pod the School for The first-named 

lay was produced on October 13, when the season was begun. 
rhe author, Mr. Theodore Hamilton, is a member of Mr. 
Wallack’s company. Harvest was not received with eagerness 
by the New York public. It served to reveal the merits and 
defects of several new members of Mr. Wallack’s company, in- 
cluding Miss Coote and Mr. Creston Clarke. Miss Annie Robe 
looked well in grey hair, and acted with some force; but this 
young lady has hardly enough intellectuality to grasp leading 
réles in emotional plays. Mr. Kyrle Bellew was a sufficiently 
unhappy husband. The other members of the company, saving 
Mr. Herbert Kelcey, cannot be remembered at this distance. The 
second play of the season at Wallack’s was Sophia, Mr. Robert 
Buchanan's dramatization of Fielding’s Tom Jonzs. This also 
was a failure, the Americans having no palate for Mr. Buchanan’s 
highly-spiced dialogue, and taking little interest in the welfare 
of such a prim young damsel as he made of Fielding’s de- 
lightful heroine. His Squire Weston was a second edition of 
“ramping, stamping, tearing, “ana Billy Harwood,” the 
famous coachman; and Mr. Harry Edwards played the part 
with an earnestness and vigour that left nothing to the imagi- 
nation. Miss Robe looked like an excerpt from a Watteau 
printing, and acted with grace and discretion. Mr. Bellew’s 

‘om Jones was one of the best things he has done, and 
Mr. E. J. Henley’s Blifil was a capital piece of acting. The 
plays taking it all in all, was admirably done, and deserved a 

tter fate than it won. It was followed by Mr. Hamilton's 
dramatization of Moths. It is impossible to account for the 
reproduction of this piece, except on the ground of Mr. Bellew’s 
desire to pose as a romantic tenor with the voice of a Billings- 
gate fishmonger. It was a happy change on December 27 from 
Moths tothe School for Scandal, with the veteran John Gilbert 
as Sir Peter Teazle. The affectionate welcome which the public 
gave the old actor must have touched his heart. His performance 
of Sir Peter has lost nothing since it was last seen five years ago. 
It is full of rare and sweet tenderness, delightful humour, subtle 
satire, and mellow pathos ; and over all is thrown an atmosphere 
of senile uxoriousness (not, by-the-bye, that Sir Peter ought in 
strictness to be senile), and a flavour of genuine antiquity which 
crowns the whoie performance. It is a fine piece of artistic 
work, imbued with the spirit of an elder school of acting, and as 
welcome at all times as those familiar flowers of spring. Miss 
Robe’s Lady Teazle was creditable, though not equal to the 
traditions of Wallack’s. Mr. Edwards’s Sir Oliver ranked next 
in excellence to Mr. Gilbert’s work, and was an admirable 

rformance. Mr. Henley’s Crabtree was an unusually clever 
interpretation of that neglected part. Mr. Bellew was the 
Charles, and Mr. Kelcey the Joseph. 

At the Madison Square Theatre Sir Charles Young's play, 
Jim the Penman, was produced on November 1, and leaped at once 
to the topmost pinnacle of popular favour. Nothing need be said 
about a play so well known in London. The New York pro- 
duction was thoroughly commendable in every respect. 

The season at Daly’s Theatre has been filled so far with two 
plays. The first was called After Business Hours, and was pro- 
duced on October 5. This play, taken from the German of Dr. 
Blumenthal, received less treatment from Mr. Daly's adaptin 
hand than most of his productions do. It had less sparkle =a 
brilliancy than the Daly plays usually have. Miss Rehan as the 
wife, Mr. Drew as the husband, and Mr. Lewis as the broker did 
some capital work. A better play, however, was Love in Harness, 
adapted from Le Bonheur Conjugal, and produced on Noveaber 16. 
This play deals with the conjugal difficulties of two you 
wives who endeavour to follow their mother’s advice a 
subjugate their husbands. The latter decline to be subjugated, 
and various amusing difficulties follow. The play is slight in 
texture, but full of action and fun, and it been a pro- 
nounced success. Nothing but Mr. Daly's restless ambition in- 
duced him to remove it to make way for his production of 
The yoy RY the Shrew. Mr. Fisher and Mrs. Gilbert ap- 
peared as Mr. and Mrs. Joblots, the parents of the young 
wives; Mr. Lewis and Miss Dreher,as Mr. and Mrs. Nagygitt, 
one of the young married pairs; Mr. Drew and Miss Rehan, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Urquhart, the other pair; and Mr. Skinner, 
as a young oy in love with Miss Jenny Joblots, who 
was represented by Miss Lilian Hadley. Miss Hadley is a 
débutante, and her work was pleasing. Miss Jean Gordon, 
another new member of Mr. Daly's company, gave a delightful 
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sketch of a volatile French serving-maid. Miss Lizzie St. Quentin, 
also an addition to the company, enacted Mr. Naggitt’s servant. 
She did not harmonize with Mr. ~—. methods at first, though a 
good actress; but her work improved in that respect. In all other 
ts the performance was without a defect. Mr. Lewis was 
provided with a part which fitted him like a glove, and his nervous, 
sparkling humour was unflagging. Mr. Drew has seldom been seen 
to better advantage than as Mr. Urquhart, and Miss Rehan was 
admirable in every way as his spouse. That sterling old actor, 
Mr. Fisher, had a part of more prominence than has recently fallen 
to his lot, and hé treated it with all the skill of an accomplished 
artist. Mrs. Gilbert’s réle was also well suited to her, and she 
made the most of it. As a whole, Love in Harness, while light 
and airy as a moment’s fancy, proved one of the most delightful 
in Mr. Daly's long series of truly artistic and popular successes. 
The most notable of recent novelties in New York was 
Brander Matthews’s Margery’s Lovers, presented at a special 
matinée at the Madison Square Theatre on Tuesday, January 11. 
This comedy was received with every evidence of delight, and 
achieved an unquestionable success. Mr. Matthews’s play has 
been considerably altered and strengthened since its presenta- 
tion in London, and is now strong, coherent, and effective. The 
réle of Blackwali, the aged gambler and father of the heroine, 
whose name is now Margery instead of Marjorie, has been elabo- 
rated to suit the purposes of its representative, Mr. J. H. Stoddart, 
and certain other valuable portions of the play, omitted in London 
on account of their strictly American significance, have been re- 
stored. The production at the Madison Square was admirable. 
Mr. Stoddart’s performance of the old gambler was full of power and 
thos, and in it he added another to his long list of triumphs. 
Mir. Alexander Salvini played the Count Sarazac with charming 
abandon, a fine assumption of polished insolence, and an abundance 
of subtle and artistic significance. Mr. E. M. Holland as the eccentric 
Colonel Long, who, though brave and energetic, prefers to pose as 
indolent, made a distinct hit, and Mr. Walden Ramsey gave a capital 
character sketch as Master Bobby Webster. Mr. C. P. Flockton 
was manly as the Commodore, and Mr. Louis Massen played John 
Alden well. Miss Marie Burroughs was very pretty and naive as 
ry. The scenery was handsome, and the performance moved 
with great smoothness, The audience which assembled to witness 
the production was a notable gathering of the literary, critical, 
and social personages of New York. 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


HE spirit of alertness that now animates the minor associa- 
tions of artists seems to have extended to the Dudley Gallery 


Art Society, whose exhibition of water-colours this winter is | 


formed on sounder and more critical principles of selection than we 
have known for some time past. Though the average achievement 
is in no sense remarkable, it is a clear advantage to visitors and 
exhibitors, as well asa presage of reform, to be able to note a 
considerable reduction in the number of works exhibited. The 
burden of mediocrity that threatened at one time to become the 


chiet distinction of the Dudley Gallery cannot be discarded at | 


once ; it must be shed by vigilant self-criticism and the expansive 
action of new vital forces, a process that must naturally prove 
somewhat deliberate with an old corporation. The first wise step 
being taken, there is the more reason to hope for the future. 
Landscape, always prominent in water-colour art, is more 
than usually abundant this year. Restricted though the show 
is as a whole, the range is wide in this particular. Broad 
and vigorous impressions of artists of individuality, who 


devote themselves chiefly to open-air problems of light and | 
ipsy Life, Winter” (145), of | 


colour, may be cited in the “ 
Mr. Claude Hayes, in the realistic force and fine aérial quality of 
Mr. Alfred East’s “ Berkshire Common” (122), and in the two 
Norfolk sketches (99, 102) of Mr. Edward Sachse. Full of repose 
and a kind of decorative grace of colour is Miss Kate Macaulay’s 
“Coming Back from the Fishing” (30), @ marine piece that offers 
& piquant contrast to the pale pearly tones and indefinite grada- 
tions of Mr. Francis Powell's “ Off Hastings” (143). Mr. Powell 
has seldom shown in the Pall Mail Gallery anything so admi- 
rable as this delicate vision of cloud and sheeny water. Mr. 

Godwin’s “A Red Sunset” (107), a sounder and truer 
drawing than the laboured and prismatic “ Autumn at Arundel ” 
(43), is one of the most individual works in the Gallery. Good in 
atmospheric effect, and firmly handled throughout, it gives us a 
passage of really lovely colour in the rendering of meadows and 
foliage. Mr. Charles Robertson's “ Bab-el-Hareem ” (53), a study 


of a dusky Oriental standing by the entrance to a palace, the gate — 


to the harem, is chiefly notable for the arbitrary introduction of a 
mass of gigantic poppies. Clearly an afterthought, these garish 
flowers detract from the value of the figure and the clever paint- 
ing of the creamy masonry and its inlaid tiles. The best of 
several works by Mr. Rupert Stevens is the sober and sin- 
cerely observed landscape, “Cranleigh Common” (106). Of Mr. 
Medlycott’s cold colour and precise mechanical style there are 
not a few examples, though in “St. Paul's from the River” 
(119) the artist is so little himself, so unusually interesting, that 
he seems to have abandoned the hard formalism of his method. 
A number of studies of Indian life by Mr. John Griffiths of 
Bombay, two of which are lent by the Prince of Wales, are 


curiously literal representations of street scenes, bazaar-life, snake- 
charmers, and the like. These are doubtless accurate notes of 
costume, incident, and local colour; and as much ma be said of 
Mr. Scott's “An Indian Highway” (193), which has an ad- 
ditional play of vivacity and a effect of sunshine. Mr, 
J. M. Donne’s striking and rather weird Alpine study, “‘ The Last 
Rays of a Stormy Sunset ” (38), must appear strange and spectro- 
scopie, a lunar landscape, perhaps, to those who want the artist's 
experience of the Alps in all times and seasons. The rule that 
the unfamiliar is not the beautiful holds good in this instance, 
Among the President's contributions are several fine drawings of 
Highland scenery; and one of the Clyde, with Dumbarton Castle 
(20), low in tone, broad in treatment, and of sober colouring. The 
rendering of the gloomy hills under impending showers is 
admirable, true, and delicate. Of several charming flower-pieces 
by Miss Helen Thornycroft, “ Chrysanthemums” (1) decidedly 
attains to the highest decorative value. 


OUR ARTILLERY. 


VHE ope moment, when most European nations are adding 
to their already overgrown armaments with feverish haste, 
hardly seems a propitious one for reducing our artillery, whose 
strength is notoriously below the requirements of the nation. 
Nevertheless, with a perversity which seems to lay observers un- 
accountable, the authorities have resolved to do this, since a regi- 
mental order of the Royal Artillery informed us last week of 
changes and reductions which decrease the number of our — 
horsed for immediate active service by no less than thirty-four. 
One battery of Horse Artillery is to be disbanded altogether ; 
four others are to be “converted” into Field Artillery, and 
reduced from an establishment of six guns to four; whilst no 
less than ten field batteries are to undergo the same dimi- 
nution. The batteries which form part of the establishments 
of the 1st and 2nd Army Corps are, it is true, left un- 
touched ; but it argues a somewhat overweening confidence in 
the efficiency of an untried mobilization scheme, as well as an 
obliviousness of the lessons of the past, to suppose that they can 
be made ready for active service without drawing on the men and 
horses of batteries left at home. Artillery, as every one knows, is 
the most difficult of the three arms to improvise. In times of pro- 
found peace, and presupposing the existence of powerful reserves, 
it would be impossible to condemn the cutting down of our 
batteries to a peace establishment of four guns, granted the 
power of raising them to a war footing of eight on receipt of 
the order for mobilization. This is what is to be done, or 
attempted to be done, in Russia. But where in our own 
case are the reserves? and, even on the above hypothesis, how 
‘could the abolition of the one whole battery be justified, seeing 
that a multiplication of units of small strength, to be expanded 
swiftly from the Reserves on mobilization, constitutes the basis 
of all sound military organization? With Europe in its pre- 
sent warlike mood, however, and separated by so short an in- 
| terval from the time when military operations become feasible, it 
really seems little short of madness Geliberstaly to renounce the 
use of guns which may be urgently required before they are fairly 
| returned into store. A case of our being involved in a European 
| war—say we had to throw our two possible Army Corps into 
a in defence of Belgian neutrality—this country, especially 
if we take into consideration the requirements of Ireland, would 
| be nearly denuded of regular troops, apart from the depéts. In 
| the event of invasion, home defence would thus rest with the 
| Militia and Volunteers, so that every available gun would be 
needed to lend stability to these partially-disciplined troops. 
Napoleon, in 1813, proved what could be done with raw 
_ recruits if supported by a numerous and efficient artillery ; for it 
creates a moral impression far greater and more important than its 
physical effect. It is perhaps hopeless to attempt to provide our 
auxiliary forces with the number of guns adequate to their wants 
in the field ; but let us not add to existing difficulties by unhorsing 
those which we have when so many indications point to the 
possibility of their services being in request ere long. The trans- 
formation of four batteries of Horse Artillery into as many of foot 
is a change which, it is to be hoped, is not due to petty ecénomy, 
since it deprives many a deserving officer of a much-coveted prize, 
which is at the same time a reward comparatively inexpensive to 
Government. It - j possibly be due to some — alteration 
in the constitution of the army corps artillery. hatever might 
be the merits of these ar ents in more promising circum- 
stances, as are the reproof of Candide's preceptor is certainl 
applicable to their originators—“Mes amis, yous choisissez al 
votre temps.” 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


er we last spoke of it, one or two pictures have been added 
to the Winter Exhibition at the Hanover Gallery. The 
admirably frank and direct work of M. Carolus Duran is not 

uite unknown in this country, and has even on the 
walls of the Academy ; but we question whether anything of his 
so refined and charming as “ Beppino ” (41) has been shown before 
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in England. The and sentiment of this portrait of a deli- 
cate but lovely child cannot fail to please even those who think 
the greater = of the painter’s work coarse and unsympathetic. 
It may tend perhaps to explain his aims and the spell that his style 
has cast upon so many younger artists, American and English as 
well as French. In common with a few French figure-painters 
now getting old, but more decidedly than any of them, M. Carolus 
Duran refused either to follow the columns of the so-called 
Classicists along the beaten roads, orto scuttle across country with 
the sharpshooters of the Romantic revolt. These men wanted 
something which could not be got either with the methods of 
Ingres or of Delacroix. Naturalism, that personal search after 
fresh facts, was not, as has been asserted, the sole or even para- 
mount tendency of the time. Corot had just made a great 
conquest in landscape style, thereby reconciling many schools and 


bringing fresh provinces of nature under artistic control. Now | 


these figure-painters sought, not perhaps with the same brilliant 
success, to perform a similar achievement, and to put the stamp 
of style upon the new ideas which had enriched their division 
of art. y wished to apply to the new matter and new 
sentiment opened up by the Romantic movement something of 
the force, simplicity, and thorough art of the greatest epochs. 
They believed that the modern realistic inquiry of the century 
had given them a new light wherewith to study the great 
masters, and effectively separate their theories and their technique 
from their sentiments and subjects. Thus, whilst they wished, 
as men, to continue to feel nature personally, they considered 
that, as craftsmen studying art, they could do no better than 
straight to such models as Rembrandt, Velasquez, Titian, 
eronese, &c. In this renaissance M. Duran kept his eye specially 
on Velasquez, and no one in this day has so vitally com sohondied 
and so forcibly applied the lessons of that incomparable master. 
In deference to his view of the practice of this great painter, he 
passed his work through no prelimi stages utterly unlike the 
proposed result, used no glazing or other cooking processes, and 
rejected all means which escape the control of the artist and pro- 
duce haphazard modelling or colour. As may be seen in the 
picture before us, he attacked the large masses at once and de- 
cisively, modelled by mosaic, sought simplicity of colouring and an 
aérial ensemble, = special attention to value, and rendered the 
construction by drawing straightforwardly with the brush in the 
direction of the forms. No such exaggerations of local tints as 
salmon-like pinknesses, fish-scale glints, green hollows, dabs of crude 
lake and blue, &c., will be observed in the warm even delicacy of 
the flesh in this picture. The shadows are exquisitely aérial and 
true in their relation to the light; and they are painted, more- 
over, solidly and in no conventional slop of warm transparent 
colour. The flowers and other accessories are skilfully and 
elegantly handled, and in no way compromise the broad effective- 
ness of the whole canvas. Fault may be found here and there 
with the pattern on the dress; it scarcely follows the sinuosities 
of the folds; but who amongst the many authors of avowed 
souvenirs of Velasquez have thought of imitating his conscientious 
delicacy in this respect. 
Americans are docile, and enter easily “ dans la peau d’un autre,” 
though too often they seem to bring but little body of their own 


to fill the void. However, to imitate unservilely thoroughly fine | 
work of a past and no longer recoverable school may be counted a | 


pardonable and even welcome industry. In many of his essays 
after the manner of French landscape-painters of Rousseau’s time, 
Mr. Gilbert Munger by no means cuts the figure of the ass in the 
lion’s skin. The fact of his having adopted a certain style of com- 


position and a mellow, juicy, and well-defined key of colour has | 


not entirely prevented his studying some points of nature for 
i Thus a certain struggle with difficulties other than the 
purely manipulative imparts to his best work an occasional sus- 
picion of those capricious beauties, those apparent accidents, which 
- to genuine art so inexplicable and wayward a charm. All 
is pictures in the ho room of the Hanover Gallery may be 
pronounced unequiv imitations, some of them more or less 
spirited and vital, others soulless and technical. Rousseau and 
iaz are chiefly laid under contribution for ideas, Millet, Corot, 
and Dupré to a much lesser extent. Though Mr. Munger has 
made the system almost too evident, and has imported into it a 
clumsier handling of his own, yet his “ Forest of Fontainebleau ” (95) 
very fairly illustrates the treatment by which Diaz managed to give 
the speckled sparkling of sunlight in a wood without making his 
rendering spotty and inartistic. A smaller picture (120) bearing 
the same title smacks rather of Rousseau; but of all the imi- 
tations it is the most spirited, the most like an independent con- 
tribution to the school, and the mest enlivened by interesting and 
informal-looking workmanship. It may be said with some justice 
that “Farmhouse near Anvers” (111) can be called no direct 
imitation of any one in particular, but then, fresh and curious as 
it is, it bears no very distinct impress of style. There is more or 
less of Corot and "Toshigey in the river pieces. ‘On the Loing 
Gretz” (113), for instance, borrows much from the feeling and 
treatment of Corot; the | ew, however, is thicker and more pasty, 
and the touch less evident; and in this, as in “ The Seine, St. 
Cloud” (98), and others, the colour scheme is dark, and active 
are zealously excluded. “ Pond near Barbizon” (103) 

shows the influence of Millet; “Near Anvers” (99), with its 
heavy colour, balanced composition, stormy sky, and gloomy, 
wind-tossed trees, reminds one strongly both of Dupré and Rousseau. 
One or two pictures, though conceived in the same rich vein of 
colour, are voluntarily eccentric in arrangement, exhibiting strange 


mechanical rows of poplars after the manner of Chintreuil. 
Others, again, are coarse, soulless “ pastiches,” such as the three 
oaks after Rousseau, “ Forest of Fontainebleau” (119), of which 
the less said the better. 

There is no doubt that Messrs. Muhrmann and Peppercorn, 
whose pastels are to be seen at Mesers. Buck & Reid's, have been 
influenced by the same great school as Mr. Munger, and perha' 
also, to some extent, by its later development among the Dute 
men. Their methods, however, and their subjects, especially in 
the case of Mr. Mubrmann, are original enough to render their 
work less an imitation than an adaptation of the styles of their 
predecessors. Led by their own feelings as well as by the example 
of the great French school, they search for romance in the aspect 
of common things; and the way in which Mr. Muhrmann manages 
to surround quite ordinary houses, for instance, with a strange 
mystery of light and air reminds one of Millet in its spontaneous- 
ness and lack of affectation. Mr. Jules Lessore, whose water- 
colours hang in the same gallery, is quite a different kind of 
artist. He is a painter of sound artistic ability, possessed of 
a strongly realistic, and occasionally somewhat commonplace, 
artistic vision, capable of looking his impressions in the face, and 
courageous enough to force the key and aspect of his picture to 
correspond—brutally, if need be—to that mental image of nature, 

Mr. MacWhirter has brought together an interesting set of 
Scotch views in the collection of oils and water-colours now 
exhibited at the Fine Art Society's Gallery under the title of 
“The Land of Scott and Burns.” Though his general idea of 
composition is good and effective, and his power of choosing his 
subjects and illustrating a given country is undeniable, yet it 


-would be difficult to praise unreservedly his notions of technique 


and treatment, He seems scarcely ever to be fully determined as 
to what he means to do or as to what sentiment he will express, 
and he has but a vague ideal of art or of the emotions that corre- 
spond to differences of style and treatment. The general aspect 
of his work and its esthetic effect are due toa strong love of 
certain narrow sides of nature, wrestling with purely technical 
difficulties, and unaided by much love or knowledge of picture- 
making in the artistic sense, He seems to have no con- 
viction that handling can be either dignified or undignified, 
that a certain view of completion or finish may be income 
patible with the introduction of details here and there ouly be- 
cause you aaapen to be able to paint them. He rarely feels air 
continuously from foreground to distance as a swamper and 
revealer of objects and their local tints, and as the dominant 
ingredient of a key of colour. Though unequally educated, he is, 
without doubt, naturally an artist. This it is that drives him 
blindly to seek a rapid, pliable form of brushing, even though he 
must spoil its effectiveness next minute by a miserable pettiness of 
touch and conception. This, too, it is that makes him rejoice 
himself and us with a passage of bright and well-felt colour 
woven in a tissue of true atmospheric light, alas, soon to be 
drowned in the coarse clamour of raw pigment and feverish 
undertones of crude sienna. In fact, composition, as far as line 
goes, is his best point ; then comes a certain freedom of workman- 
ship not always tasteful. As to his colour, on the whole, it is raw 
and ill considered, and his tone and value are nowhere. Probably 
his coast marines least show these faults, and in them a certain 
fresh boldness of attack cannot fail to please, Of this class are 
“ Dunure Castle ” (89) and “ Arran from Ayr” (93) in oil, and 
“ Shores of Iona” (58) in water-colour. Some of the pictures of 
marked effect, aiming at poetry, become ridiculous, not so much 
through want of feeling and idea, as from haste, over-confidence, 
and want of the faculty of self-criticism. We may mention the 
raw sunset, “ Dandie Dinmont’s Country ” (69), and especially 
“Caerlaverock Castle” (90), a piece of childlike imagination, repre- 
senting cardboard towers without any dignity or mass. It iss 
to reflect that the same man painted “The Old Bridge, Dumfries 
—Moonlight” (86). It is charmingly aérial and skilfully vague, 
full of tender passages of light running through citron and grey, 
and backed up by one of the few consistent and artistic foregro 
which the artist has given us. “ Edinburgh—Moonlight” (72), a 
larger picture in a similar vein of colour, falls little below the level 
of the “Old Bridge” from a picturesque and literary point of view; 
but in the quality of paint and the poetry of treatment there is a 
great gulf between them. “ Harvesting” (37) is a fairly broad 
and eflective water-colour, “ Edinburgh from the Calton Hill” 
(10), both true and picturesque as an illustration, and 39 would 
be a fine rendering of the etlects of winter sun in a blue sky, but 
for the distraction of its wire-drawn branches and the useless 
complexity of its detail. 

If Mr. MacWhirter has too little science, too little decision of 

urpose, and too haphazard a scheme, Mr. A. N, Roussoff has 
perhaps too much deliberation and too mechanically perfect 
technique. In looking through his water-colours, chiefly of 
Venetian subjects, shown in another room at the Fine Art Society’s 
Gallery, one cannot help sometimes wishing that he was less 
formal, less consistent, less irritatingly sure of his means. One 
sees nothing of that accidental-looking charm which we mentioned 
above in all this brilliant array of facile workmanship, At least 
there is one exception, just enough to show the advantage to style, 
in landscape at any rate, of looseness and freedom, whether they come 
from fresh difficulties encountered, from rapidity of work, or from 
an intentional concession to an ideal on the part of the painter. The 
“Lime Kilns” is a delicate sketch of vague buildings, barges, 
smoke, and greenish water, silvered over with light, painted with 
the most engaging freedom in luminous and opalescent colour. 
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“Ludgate Hill” (43), large, clever, and showy; “San 
Barnaba” (4), fresh and lively; “Sunset” (59), large in aspect 
and cleanly and skilfully touched, as well as many others, are all 
worthy of, attention. A few, such as “The Post Office” (7), 
« io ” (13), “ The Giudecca” (22), “ Fishing-boats” (49), 
might with advantage have been less skilfully handled, if only 
they had been more intelligently treated. They annoy the eye by 
distracting spots of light colour. 

Mr. Dunthorne has just published some excellent etchings and 
other prints. Mr. R. W. Macbeth is well known both as an 
original etcher and as a reproducer of pictures. In the first capa- 
city it may be said with some truth that he does not rely 

ciently upon the quality of line, the legitimate resource of the 
true etcher. Where a faithful transcript of another man’s work 
is to be undertaken in another medium, he is doubtless right to 
use every possible resource of the art to any extent. Bitten line, 
scraping, dry point and its burr, all the devices of printing, and 
much else, can be used without any derogation from artistic 
honour. If anything were wanted to justify him after his pre- 


vious successes, the argument could be found in his “ May of. 


Life,” after George Mason and his magnificent and sumptuous 
rendering of Titian’s “ Bacchus and Ariadne,” from the National 
Gallery, The visitor should not fail to notice a delicate mezzo- 
tint by Mr. C. W. Campbell, after the “Pan and Psyche” of Mr. 
Burne Jones, and Mr. Robertson's etching after Turner's 
“Fighting Téméraire,” remarkable for the fine swing of its lines. 


FATHER MtGLYNN AND THE POPE, 


R. HENRY GEORGE and Mr. Michael Davitt have found 
a new ally—for he combines to the full in his own person 
the attributes of a Socialist and a Nationalist—in Father 
M‘Glynn of New York, who evidently shares the conviction 
ressed the other day in the Zimes by Mr. W.S. Blunt that 
“the Church's ideal of political society is democracy controlled by 
religion,’ and that nowhere is the ideal “ more likely to be realized 
at the present day than in Ireland under Home Rule”; only 
Father M‘Glynn, as we shall see, goes a good deal beyond Mr. 
Blunt. But his ecclesiastical superiors do not seem to take very 
kindly to this new ideal of Catholic social morality. His Arch- 
bishop, Dr. Corrigan of New York, has suspended him, and the 
Pope has summoned him to give an account of his teaching at 
Rome, whither he refuses to go. The Roman Catholic rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church, New York, is not probably in himself a very 
important personage ; but his “case,” which has figured largely of 
late in the Philadelphia telegrams, has a certain interest as illus- 
trating the attitude of his Church towards the theories of which he 
has thought proper to make himself the evangelist, but which are 
hardly likely to tind favour with Leo XIII. The quarrel appears 
to have begun five years ago, when Father M‘Glynn’s habit of 
making political speeches drew on him rebuke from Rome, and in 
the following year, 1882, he was suspended and promised to 
amend. He nevertheless continued his réle of political agitator, 
till at length he was again “admonished” by the authorities 
last year. In spite of this fresh warning, he took an active 
in Mr. Henry George’s candidature for the mayoralty, and 
attended and addressed a political meeting on the subject last 
September against the express prohibition of the Archbishop, who 
thereupon suspended him for a fortnight. His reply was “ to ride 
from poll to poll in an open barouche on the election day.” Then 
came a pastoral expounding the orthodox doctrine, followed by a 
rejoinder from the recalcitrant priest, who declared “that the true 
and only remedy for social evils lay in the abolition of private 
ownership in land and the restitution to all men of their rights in 
the soil now eapety monopolized by a few.” This manifesto he 
declined to _ in or modify, and was in consequence again sus- 
pended, and shortly afterwards cited to appear at Rome. He 
wrote to the Archbishop on December 20 that he would not go, 
and added, 
Ihave taught and shall continue teaching, in speeches and writings, as 
as I live, that land is rightfully the property of the people in common, 
and that private ownership in land is against natural justice, no matter by 
what civil or ecclesiastical laws it may be sanctioned. I would bring 
about instantly if I could such a change of laws all the world over as 
would confiscate private property in land without one penny of compensa- 
tion to the miscalled owners. . 
Neither would he consent to call on the Archbishop to receive a 
letter from Cardinal Simeoni, Papal Secretary of State, which 
arrived in January, and which is described as kind and conciliatory 
in tone. It was therefore sent to him by post, and in ackaow- 
ledging the receipt in a letter to the Archbishop he reiterated 
his refusal to obey the summons to Rome. Two telegrams from 
Rome soon afterwards followed, on January 16 and 17, the second 
from the Pope himself, directing Mr. M‘Glynn at once to proceed 
to Rome. To these he vouchsafed no reply. He has however 
since published a Statement—to which we shall have occasion to 


_Tevert by-and-bye—questioning the accuracy, or rather the com- 


teness, of the Archbishop’s version of what had occurred, but 

is corrections do not seem to touch any important particular. 
And here that staunch patriot and Catholic—for he no doubt 
reckons himself a model Catholic—Mr. Michael Davitt, comes 
upon the scene. On Monday evening last Mr. Davitt harangued a 
mass meeting of 100,000 Irish in Madison Square, New York, on 
the eve of quitting America, and after denouncing the Irish evic- 


tions more suo proceeded to discuss the M‘Glynn case. He seems 
to have recapitulated the facts much as we have done, but he 
bitterly reviled Cardinal Simeoni for having, “at the behest of 
English agents in Rome,” selected for censure “one of the most 
faithful champions Ireland has ever given to the cause of human 
liberty and progress, for supporting what he calls and what I am 
proud to acknowledge as the Irish revolution.” We take note in 
ang 3 of that sigoificant phrase. Father-M‘Glynn had only 
one ‘*‘ what the patriotic bishops and priests of Ireland have done 
in defiance of the same Cardinal Simeoni’s puny injunction "—that 
is the Pope's Letter to them. They were ready,-he added, to have 
“as much religion as you please from Rome, but no politics.” It 
was this same Cardinal Simeoni—i.e. the Pope—who had ordered 
the Irish bishops and priests not to subscribe to the Parnell fund, 
when “the reply made was that the testimonial was nearly 
60,000 instead of 12,0v0.” In other words, the Pope’s prohibition 
was flung back in his face with scorn by his faithful Irish, the 
confessors and apostles of Catholicism all the world over. Still 
Mr. Davitt hoped Father M‘Glynn would go to Rome, and that 
the Pope would give him a fair and impartial hearing. On all 
which remarkable pronouncements Archbishop Corrigan made the 
not unnatural comment that, as Cardinal Simeoni was the Pope's 
Secretary, acting under the direct orders of his Holiness, to assail 
the Cardinal wassimply to assail the Pope. It is much as though a 
disappointed correspondent who had received an unsatisfactory reply 
from Lord Salisbury’s private Secretary were to indulge in rabi 
abuse of the Secretary, while professing the profoundest nae 
and admiration for Lord Salisbury himself. One cannot help 
indeed being reminded of a little episode in the long and angry 
controversy carried on in Ireland about “the Veto,” ze. the pro- 
d Government Veto on episcopal nominations when Catholic 
mancipation was under discussion some fifty or sixty years ago. The 
Irish priesthood—turbulent and “ patriotic” then as now—was vio- 
lently opposed to any such provision, but the Holy See was well 
disposed towards it, and a missive to that effect having emanated 
from the Papal Secretary of the day, the country rang with derisive 
abuse of “ Mr. Quarantotti,” as the Irish wits, lay and clerical, were 
pleased to style him. That to abuse “ Mr. Quarantotti” was only 
another way of abusing the Pope can scarcely have escaped their 
netration, any more than it escaped Mr. Michael Davitt’s, But 
if Father M‘Glynn's supporters are ingenious in drawing distinc- 
tion without a difference between the Papal Secretary and the 
Pope at whose dictation he writes, it must be allowed that he has 
himself displayed a still greater ingenuity, Mr. Davitt indeed 
appears to have rather overshot the mark, for at the farewell 
banquet given to him on Tuesday last by the New York Com- 
mittee of the Irish National League, where covers were laid for 
200 guests, there are reported to have been fifty absentees, in- 
cluding all the priests who had been invited and several eminent 
Catholic laymen. Yet the chief culprit appears to retain the 
undiminished adhesion of his flock, said to amount to some 
50,000, for they refuse to attend the ministrations of the priest, 
Donnelly by name, whom the Archbishop has put in charge of 
his parish, and the choir and acolytes at St. Stephen’s, and even 
the servants at the rectory, according to the latest telegram, 
have struck in a body. Certainly Father M‘Glynn has not, that 
we know of, made a public attack on Cardinal Simeoni, and his 
“ puny injunction ”"—which happened indeed in this case to emanate 
directly from the Pope—but he has deliberately and persistently 
refused to obey it. 

If we wish to know how he justifies this line of conduct on high 
Catholic and theological principles—for he tells us twice over 
that he is not only a Catholic but a “ theologian "—we must go 
back to the Statement already referred to, put forth in a protest 
egainst the action of his diocesan, Archbishop Corrigan. The 
passage is so very curious both in its Catholic and its een 
aspects, and has moreover so fine a flavour of Hibernian logic 
about it, that it is worth quoting as it stands; the italics are our 
own :— 

I gave the Archbishop in that part of my letter of December 20 which he 
has not published good and sufficient reasons why I could not go to Rome. 
I have never retracted, nor without doi iol to my conscience could I 
retract, my firm conviction that God made the land for the equal use of all 
His children, and that laws which deny their birthright to the great 
majority of men are unjust and injurious, and ought to be abolished. I 
am theologian enough to know that the Catholic Church has never con- 
demned this doctrine as contrary to Catholic truth. If the Pope teaching 
the Universal Church as chief Bishop thereof, or speaking ex cathedra, 
thus defining what has been handed down from Christ and His Apostles in 
deposit of the faith, should declare this doctrine contrary to the Catholic 
faith, I should then as a Catholic repudiate it; but I am also theologian 
enough to know what the Church teaches as to the limitation of this power 
of definition, and therefore to know that the doctrine of equality of human 
ruth, 

First the writer tells us that he neither has retracted, nor ever 
could retract, “ without doing violence to his conscience,” the 
Socialist teachings which have ex him to ecclesiastical 
censure. Secondly he declares that the Catholic Church has never 
condemned these doctrines—which may be true in much the same 
sense that Solon never condemned parricide. Thirdly however he. 
assures us that, if “the Pope speaking er cathedrd” were to 
condemn them, he “ should then as a Catholic repudiate,” what 
he had said just a dozen lines before he could never repudiate 
without doing violence to his conscience. But at the same time, 
fourtbly, he will never have to repudiate them, because he knows 
enough of “the limitation” of the Papal power of definition to 
know that Socialist doctrines “can no more be condemned by the 
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Church than any other truth.” Was ever a stranger medley of 
self-contradictory verbiage put together even by an Irish National- 
ist ecclesiastic? In the same breath he assures us that he could 
never retract bis opinions without doing violence to his conscience, 
and yet that under certain specified circumstances he would 
retract them; that if the Pope teaching ex cath:drd were to con- 
demn his doctrine he should feel bound as a Catholic to repudiate 
it, and that the Pope in pronouncing such a sentence would be 
exceeding the limits of his power, and therefore there would be 
no Catholic obligation to submit to it. This throws by the way 
@ curious light .on the practical value of the Vatican dogma 
of Papal infallibility. It is expressly defined to extend to all 

uestions of “faith and morals,” and it is hard to see how the 
Socialist question can be excluded from the sphere of morals; to 
say the least an infallible authority must surely be within its 
rights if it sees fit to include it. Yet here a Catholic priest and 
“ theologian ” comes forward to declare that he should regard such 
an inclusion as ultra vires, and that the Church can no more 
condemn Socialism “than any other truth.” Father M‘Glynn can 
hardly need to be reminded that any Papal condemnation of any 
tenet, of faith or morals, not expressly censured in some 
previously received definition might be just as easily evaded by 
the same method of reasoning. He would probably be shocked 
at any impeachment of his Catholic orthodoxy in the strictest 
Vatican sense of the word. 


MONDAY’S SCARE ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


» Agen well-informed person is aware that there is a great 
speculation on the Stock Exchange. It was begun some 
. three years ago by the capitalists of Berlin, who then took in 
hand the reorganization of Russian finance, and shortly afterwards 
— to speculate largely in other foreign Government bonds. 
n this speculation, happily, Englishmen have taken little part. 
The other Continental Bourses have followed the lead of Berlin ; 
but the London Stock Exchange has kept apart. It has speculated 
in Egyptians, as it always has done, and to a lesser degree in 
Turkish bonds, Ottoman Bank shares, and certain other international 
securities ; but it has gladly sold the Russian bonds which German 
speculators and capitalists so eagerly bought, and likewise Hun- 
garian, Austrian, and Italian bonds. The Berlin speculation was 
followed about a year and a half ago by a great speculation in 
American railroad securities. The origin and course of this it is 
unnecessary to trace, it is within the observation of every reader. 
Enco by the success of these two great speculations, and 
probably enriched by participation in them, London speculators 
started a movement on their own bebalfin home and miscellaneous 
securities. There is thus at the present time a triple current of 
ulation upon the Stock Exchange, the speculators generally in 
e one, however, being more or less concerned in the other two. 
Under any circumstances a long-continued and wild speculation of 
this kind is liable to panic ; but just now, when the condition of the 
Continent is so unsettled, and when Prince Bismarck’s speeches have 
sufficiently impressed —_ all minds the gravity of the situation, 
@ panic is very easily brought about. And what a panic means 
may perhaps be most easily explained to the reader when we 
remind him that at the end of 1885 the stocks quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange were of the present annual value of over 
'5,480,000,000/. A fall of only 1 per cent. upon this vast mass 
of property would amount to very nearly 55 millions sterling, and 
the fall on Monday certainly averaged fully 1 per cent. It is 
to be recollected that it extended to every Bourse in Europe and 
to the American Stock Exchanges. A sensational paragraph, 
then, in a morning paper caused a depreciation in the property of 
in vestors to the value of at least 55 millions sterling. 
The first impulse on reading the statement was to wait for 
confirmation or contradiction. Prices of all kinds were instantly 
t down ; but at first there was extremely little business done. 
hen, however, no authoritative contradiction was forthcoming, 
selling And as the Continental Bourses opened, and 
uotations from London, 1 and in some cases 2 per cent. 
wer than on Saturday, were received, alarm spread over them 
also, and there was a rush of holders of securities to sell. The 
amount of stock thrown upon the London market was immense, 
and the selling on Euro account in New York was greater 
still. At one time it looked as if the scare would degenerate into 
panic. The blanched faces of speculators and brokers told their 
own tale, and many admitted that they had lost in a few hours 
more than they gained during the past twelve months. 
Fortunately panic was averted. This was due, in the first place, 
to the coolness and courage of the great capitalists of the Conti- 
nent. It is a remarkable fact that, though the scare originated in 
the statement that war between France and Germany is impeod- 
ing, there was a heavier fall in certain English railway stocks and 
in several American railroad securities than in the bonds of either 
France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Italy. One would have 
expected a heavy fall particularly in French and Russian bonds. 
The French finances are notoriously in disorder, and the general 
opinion is that a duel between France and Germany would be 
utterly disastrous to France; yet, as a matter of fact, French 
Rentes fell less than Brighton Deferred Stock or Denver Prefer- 
ence Shares, So far as international stocks are concerned the fall 
was greatest in those which are dealt in upon the London as well 


as upon the Paris and some other Continental Bourses—such, for 
example, as Egyptian bonds. It would appear from this that the 
great capitalists of the Continent remained comparatively cool 
throughout the scare, and that they rallied together to support 
markets for those securities in which they are specially interested. 
But the purely speculative stocks which are dealt in every- 
where, and in which the great capitalists are not specially inter- 
ested, were left to take care of themselves, The second cause why 
the scare did not proceed farther was the readiness with which 
New York bought the vast masses of securities sold on Euro- 
pean account, The belief is universal in the United States 
that a great European war would vastly benefit American trade, 
because it would stimulate the demand for American produce, 
and probably also for arms and ammunition ; that the stimulus 
given to trade would increase the value of American railway 
securities; and, moreover, it is believed that the desire to put 
capital out of the reach of invaders would lead to the transference 
of investments from European securities to American securities, 
Thus Americans are convinced, just now, that the immediate 

rospects of their railways are exceptionally promising. And, as 
it happens, too, the New York money market is extremely easy. 
The pressure that existed towards the close of last year has been 
completely removed, loanable capital is very abundant, the 
banks are ready to lend freely, and, therefore, speculators are at 
liberty to operate largely. ‘The result was that, vast as were the 
masses of shares and bonds sold in New York throughout Monday, 
they were all bought at comparatively good prices, the fall there 
being remarkably small when account is taken of the magnitude 
of the sales. These two sets of facts account for the comparative 
insigniticance of the fall compared with the alarm that was really 


excited. In Continental Government bonds the fall rarely 
exceeded I per cent., and 3 per cent. was an rie poe | 
heavy fall. It does not follow, however, that the alarm exci 


was not very serious, for it is to be recollected that all through last 
week there was a steady fall in prices. On Saturday afternoon a 
recovery set in, as the general belief was that confidence was being 
restored, and that prices would then tend upwards, The scare on 
Monday came thus upon a falling market ; and when it is recollected 
that the next day the Stock Exchange settlement began, when “ dif- 
ferences” had to be settled and arrangements made to pay for 
them, it will be understood that the total fall compared with the 
previous settlement was sufficiently great to excite some anxiety 
as to whether over-venturesome speculators and tvo trusting 
brokers might be able to meet their liabilities on Thursday. 

The scare on Monday was followed by a recovery upon Tuesday, 
which was carried further on Wednesday. It was found when 
the settlement began that much of the selling which had caused 
such great alarm the previous day was purely speculative, and 
this is a circumstance that always tends to restore courage to the 
Stock Exchange. Paradoxical as it seems, speculative selling on 
a largo scale is a certain support to the market. Further, the 
reassurances issued by the press at home and abroad showed that 
no worse grounds for alarm exist now than have existed fur weeks 
past. Buta shock of the kind is not easily recovered from, and 
the markets have continued in a sensitive state. As a sensational 
statement was able to cause so much loss on Monday, it is argued 
that some other accident may have as great an etfect by-and- 
bye, and, therefore, people are afraid to operate freely or in any 
way to increase their liabilities. As long, therefore, as the question 
of peace or war remains unsettled, the probability seems to be that 
markets will remain in the state they are in at present—that is, 
with a permanent tendency upwards, but liable to be frightened 
into a semi-panic by any untoward event. Putting the chances of 
war out of account, the influences permanently acting upon the 
stock markets are unquestionably favourable. There is the great 
fact that trade has decidedly revived in the United States, and 
promises to improve still more rapidly this year, Trade is likewise 
recovering at home and upon the Continent. If, therefore, war 
could be avoided in any way, there is no doubt now entertained 
that trade improvement is going on. With trade improvement all 
industrial enterprise would improve, and, therefore, there would 
be a good reason for a rise of prices in all industrial securities. 
Again, it is to be borne in mind that for a long time past wealth 
has grown more rapidly than new securities. The United States 
and this country have both been reducing their debts, while 
there has been no great issue of debt by any first-class Govern- 
ment. Railway-building, again, has practically come to an end 
in Europe, and consequently there has been no issue of rail- 
way shares or railway debentures upon a very great scale. And 
newer industrial enterprises are so small as yet that they have not 
materially added to the supply of good securities. It is only in 
the United States that securities are being created on a very large 
scale. In the meantime, however, wealth is being accumulated 
all over the world, and with accumulating wealth the demand for 
securities increases. This of itself tends to raise prices. And 
when it is added that trade is improving, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that _ will continue to rise if peace is 
maintained. On the other hand, if war breaks out it is inevit- 
able that there must be a great fall. Russia by a great war 
would be almost inevitably rendered bankrupt, and a repudiation by 
Russia would inflict terrible losses, not only upon the Russian 
people, but upon German and other investors. Then, again, the 
outbreak of a great war would not improbably cause a panic upon 
the Berlin Bourse, and possibly also upon that of Paris, Lastly, 
it is to be recollected that, were a great war to break out, the 
Governments engaged in it would be obliged to issue very large 
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loans. If the war lasted long, other loans would be issued in 
quick succession; the national debts of Europe would increase 
enormously, and thus one of the t causes tending to raise 
prices would be stopped; the supply of securities would be im- 
mensely augmented all at once; while the growth of wealth 
would be checked. Wealth, of course, would continue to grow 
in the countries that avoided war, and also in the countries which 
themselves were not made the theatre of war, and which had not 
too large a proportion of their male on mgm in the field; but 
along with this growth of wealth there would also be a great 
destruction of wealth, At the very time, therefore, in which 
securities were being most rapidly manufactured, there would 
be a great check to the growth of wealth. There must in- 
evitably, therefore, be a fall in prices; and, as we said, if 
the war were protracted the fall might be considerable, and 
the recovery would be long delayed. There might be an ex- 
ception in favour of American railroad securities. Even in 
them there would be a fall at first, but probably they would 
recover quickly—first, because a great war in Europe would 
increase the demand for American produce; secondly, because 
there would be a tendency to send capital out of the belligerent 
countries to the neutral countries for safe keeping and for invest- 
ment; and, thirdly, because the pepulation and wealth of the 
United States themselves are growing so rapidly that the home 
demand for securities is vast, while American investors rarely 
invest their money in the securities of foreign Governments, and 
they would not be likely to be tempted at a time when those 
foreign Governments were exhausting their resources and ruining 
their prospects in a terrible war. 


HEARTSEASE AT THE OLYMPIC. 


ay HEN it is understood that Miss Grace Hawthorne revived 
Mr. James Mortimer’s translation uf Alexandre Dumas’s 
celebrated but disagreeable play La Dame aux Camélias only to 
play the heroine, Marguerite Gauthier, at least once in London, and 
not with a view to producing it for a “run,” much excuse can be 
found for her so doing, since the part is admirably suited for the dis- 
play of her varied art. This young lady has come to us without the 
usual preliminary “ puffs,” and from the night when she appeared 
in the graceful and sympathetic part of Virginia she has risen 
steadily in public appreciation as an artist of exceptional talent. 
On Wednesday afternoon last she appeared as la Dame aux Camélias 
at the Olympic Theatre, and seenelt Dperself one of the best actresses 
that America has sent us in many years. It is a curious fact that 
Miss Hawthorne's conception of the part of Marguerite follows 
closely that of Mme. Doche, who created the part now nearly forty 
years ago, and whom certainly Miss Hawthorne has never been 
able to see. The natural sweetness and grace of Marguerite are 
depicted by Miss Hawthorne with a charm difficult to overestimate. 
Her enforced gaiety in the first act, her kindness to her servants, 
her invariable courtesy to all, are touches that go far to build up a 
character which but for them would be shocking. In the scene of the 
third act with Armand Duval the father—a part, by the way, not 
very well acted by Mr. Bassett Roe—Miss Grace Hawthorne exhi- 
bited genuine pathos, and deeply affected her audience. In the 
fourth act, when Armand Duval, ignorant of the immense sacrifice 
his mistress has made for him, denounces her, Miss Hawthorne rose 
to the situation in a manner which placed her amongst the foremost 
actresses of the day. Her unexaggerated exhibition of almost 
abject horror at the terrible situation in which she is placed, her 
feverish struggle to go through the cruel task she has imposed 
= herself, her tears, and her agony were all portrayed with a 
and a fidelity to nature of late but too rarely witnessed 
upon the stage. And, finally, the death-scene was given in a very 
delicate and natural manner, yet without the faintest trace of any 
undue attempt to be too realistic. Miss Hawthorne is young, 
and has still much to learn in her art, notably the modulation of 
her musical voice, which she sometimes too suddenly lowers to a 
deep and even harsh key. Again, she occasionally exhibits a 
slight tendency to over-act and gesticulate. But these defects will 


doubtless disappear in time. Of her su on Wednesday the 
leat said the beter. 


REVIEWS. 


SYRIAN STONE LORE.* 


N this work Captain Conder, and through him the Society for 
which he has been the longest and the most successful ex- 
orer, takes new and much higher ground. He is no longer, as 
Tent Work in Palestine, the surveyor executing a map and 
sketching or, as in Heth 
ing for a site 0! tian records, 

and adding a new chapter to the history of a a monuments. 
In Syrian Stone Lore he collects all the information on Syria 


* Syrian Stone Lore; or, the Monumental Hi: of Palestine. By 
Claude Reignier Conder, R.E., Author of “Tent Work in Palestine,” 
“Heth and Moab,” &c. Published for the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1886. 


and its history which has been brought to light from all sources, 
apart from Hebrew literature, and writes of the country as if the 
Bible did not exist. Most of the writers on these lands seem 
never to have heard of modern criticism and research into the 
antiquities of the East; one is constantly meeting with articles. 
and papers written in entire ignorance of the Transactions and 

ublications of the Palestine xploration Fund, the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, or any of the works on which Captain 
Conder has been engaged, Again, it seems impossible for most 
writers on Syria to take their eyes off those periods covered by 
the historical books of the Old Testament. For them David and 
Solomon extend through all the ages. But there was a Syria 
before David and another after Nehemiah ; the events of the 
four or five centuries between these two leaders are, so to speak,. 
only an episode in the long and eventful history of this remark- 
able country. The Germans have reproached English Egypto- 
logists with their inability to forget Joseph; a similar reproach 
might be made towards all writers and travellers on Palestine from 
Robinson downwards, except Captain Conder himself. To him 
is due at least the praise of observing a due many in history ;. 
he does not diminish the importance of the Hebrews, but he does 
not forget the Canaanites who held the country before them, or 
the Byzantine rulers who followed them. 

This book is, in fact, a history of the Hebrew lands such as we- 
can construct without reference to Hebrew literature. In order to- 
accomplish this object, the author has had to consult not only his 
own memoirs of the Survey, which are in themselves voluminous, 
but all the latest writers on Phoenicia, Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
and Arabia, including the works of Brugsch, RKenouf, Chabas, 
Mariette, Fergusson, George Smith, Boscawen, Sayce, Lenormant, 
Perrot and Chipiez, Neubauer, Wright, Juynboll, Ginsburg, Tobler, 
Renan, Rey, Muir, Baring Gould, Robertson Smith, Hughes, 
Rhys Davids—a truly miscellaneous list of authors. It might be 
thought that a work covering so great an area both of time and 


, of subject would prove dull. This, however, is not the case. A 


more singularly interesting book has not recently been written. Its- 
charm consists not so much in the style as in the continually new 
and unexpected aspects of things which seemed long since settled 
and certain. Thus, it has always been supposed by ordinary men 
that the Israelites alone among the nations round them were 
worshippers of Jehovah, whose very name was a secret. Conder 
shows that, so far from this being the case, Jehovah, whose name- 
was perfectly well known, was worshipped in Assyria, in Phoenicia, 
among the Hittites, by Balaam from the Euphrates, and the 
various Semitic races of Western Asia; and, though the worship 
of Ashtoreth, Baal, Melkarth, and other deities was continued 

in those countries at the same time, the Unity of the God- 
head was early recognized. Again, the similarities of ritual 
between Phoenician and Jewish forms of worship have never 

before, we think, been brought out. In both there was a sacred 
ark or ship; the figures of the cherubim are represented on. 
Pheenician gems; the great bronze laver of Solomon's Temple is- 
illustrated by the great basin of limestone, six feet high and nine 

feet in diameter, found at Amathus, and now in the Louvre; the 

ornamentation covering the walls of Solomon's Temple may be 
compared with the patterns on contemporary Pheenician bowls ; 
sacred dances were common both to Phoenicia and to Judea; in 

fact, they still exist in the country, and may be seen by those who. 
are fortunate enough to light upon them. Again, there is nothing 

more strongly rooted in the popular mind than the belief that the Ten. 
Tribes are lost, yet Captain Conder shows that the belief rests on no 

historical basis whatever, and gives a most remarkable note on the 

various traditions and legends connected with them—omitting, how- 

ever, the curious legend of the River Sambatiyeh. And if there are: 
any who still believe in Charles Kingsley’s picture of Christianity 

of the fourth century, Captain Conder’s account of that period in. 
Syria will prove instructive to those people. 

It has been contended by some of the German critics that the 
country ruled over by the kings of Israel and Judah was, at the 
best, poor and barbarous. There are, however, three monuments. 
of recent discovery which distinctly prove the contrary. The 
Moabite Stone shows that the Moabite people built fortresses,. 
—, towers, and bridges; and that they could write. Is it 
ikely that the kings of Samaria and Jerusalem should have ruled, 
in their own country, over « people less advanced than the sub- 
jects of King Mesha in wealth, power, and knowledge? Again, 
Sennacherib records in his own account of the siege of Jerusalem 
that Hezekiah sent him a tribute of thirty talents of gold, eight 
hundred talents of silver, precious stones, a chain of ivory, ele- 
phants’ hides, elephants’ tusks, rare woods, eunuchs, singing men, 
and singing women. ‘Therefore, it is fair to suppose, the “> 
of Jerusalem traded with Egypt, were rich enough to buy 
kinds of precious things, cultivated music, and had considerable 
trains of slaves. The Siloam inscription, also, of an immense 
epigraphic and philological importance, proves by the forms of 
orms, how lon e must ve possessed art 
writing. For the Bat. B which Captain Conder seeks to 
establish the antiquity of the Pentateuch the reader must be 
referred tothe work. ‘They are new, startling, and wholly derived 
from those external discoveries which belong to the last fifteen 
years. As for the much-vexed question of the Jewish belief in 
immortality, the author recommends a comparative study of the 
Book of Isaiah with the Babylonian tablets :— 


The name Sheol is said to be the Sualu, and Sheol was re- 
garded by Hebrews and Akkadians as a subterranean region 
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{Isa. xiv. 9) filled with ghosts (2ephaim), and ruled by Death himself 
(Ps. xlix. 14). A study of the Hebrew tombs leads us to the conclusion 
that no return to earthly life in the original body formed any part of the 
Hebrew expectation ; and this we also gather from the statements of the 
later Jewish writers. The Talmudic literature contains no such concep- 
tion, but speaks of a general resurrection, when the souls of the dead shall 
enter new bodies springing from the earth, and growing from the incor- 
ruptible bone Luz (the Os Coccygis) of the old skeleton, the earth having 
been previously fertilized by a marvellous rain of manna. 


The following is Captain Conder’s own summary of what 
we should know concerning the Hebrews had the Bible never been 
written at all :— 


1st. The Hebrews were a people of common stock with the Semitic in- 
habitants of Mesopotamia, but separating from them at an early historic 


od. 

. They worshipped Jehovah at least as early as goo B.c., and pro- 
bably much earlier. 

3rd. They possessed the art of monumental writing, and an alphabet of 
common origin with that of Phcnicia and Moab some centuries before 
700 B.C., and possibly as early as 1500 8.c. 

4th. They were pastoral agriculturists, craftsmen, and traders. They 

ssed horses and chariots, flocks and herds, fenced cities and villages. 

sth. The Hebrew monarchs were attended by slaves and musicians, 
made use of ivory thrones, and had treasures of gold, silver, and precious 
stones, precious woods, and other articles of foreign origin. They detied at, 
times even the Assyrian kings, and allied themselves with Egyptians and 
Babylonians. 

6th. The Hebrews hada non-Assyrian calendar, and thus probably some 
knowledge of astronomy. 

7th. lt is probable that Hebrew literature was preserved in records 
written on papyrus and leather, but the knowledge of writing seems to 
have been confined to the scribes, and it was not extensively employed for 
sepulchral or other monumental purposes. 

8th. In civilization there is every reason to suppose the Hebrews equalled 
their immediate neighbours, the Pheenicians, although perhaps not attain- 
ing to the condition of the Egyptians. 

oth. They buried their dead in rocky tombs without embalming, and 
there is no monumental evidence that they expected any resurrection of 
the mortal body so buried. 

roth. Their art seems rather to have approached that of the early 
Babylonian age, their buildings being adorned with metals and woods, 
while there is no evidence of the general cultivation of sculpture among 


The value of these results, as Captain Conder points out, lies chiefly 
in their refutation of the destructive school. It should be noted 
that these conclusions are in perfect accord with the picture of 
Hebrew society which may be drawn from the Books of Kings. 

We wust pass over a chapter on Jews and Samaritans, and that 
on the Greek age. ‘That on the age of Herod is, as might be ex- 
pected, one to which a great deal of attention and work has been 
given. The connexion of the Essenes with the Therapeute, with 
the early Gnostics, and with Buddhism, is suggestive, though it 
may be disputed; but the most valuable portion of the chapter 
is that which invites us to read in the plan and arrangements of 
the Temple of Siah those of Herod's Temple :— 


The temple at Siah is of the greatest importance to a study of the 
Jerusalem sanctuary. This building is distant about a mile or more from 
Kanawat, and preserves in its inscriptions the name of Herod and of 
Herod Agrippa. It wes dedicated to Bas] Samin (“ the Lord of heaven”), 
and the altar is still in situ at the foot of the stairs as at Jerusalem. The 
lions’ heads, gazelles, and horses shown in its sculpture indicate the pagan 
origin of this temple, but it must not be forgotten that Herod attempted 
to adorn his Jerusalem Temple with a golden eagle. The drawings of 
De Vogii¢ give us a very clear idea of the Siah temple. 

The naos itself was about 60 feet square, with a gateway in front, 
round the jambs and lintel of which the vine is carved in relief. Six 

illars stood before the gate in a recessed porch, and steps led from the 
inner floor to the courtyard on the level of the base of the podium. In 
front was a courtyard paved, and having a single cloister round the three 
sides formed by a row of pillars and an outer wall, the latter continued 
behind the nave to form a court without cloister at the back. The pillars 
have bases ornamented with acanthus leaves, and in outline not unlike the 
capital in the Jerusalem Temple already noticed. The capital in one case 
approaches the Corinthian, with a smali bust between the volutes. In 
another the capital is more like the Ionic, with a large bust above the 
plinth representing a Hercules or Dionysus, The eagle is sculptured on 
the under side of the epistylia once placed above the gate. ‘The walls 
of the temple are only standing in sitx to the height of two or three 
courses, but in plan and in architectural details the ruin illustrates in a 
remarkable manner the descriptions extant of the Jerusalem sanctuary. 
The vine round the doorway of the latter seems, however, to have been of 
gold or gilded, and bunches given as offerings by individual priests are 
said to have been added fiom time to time. 


To the Roman age belong, among other things, the sy es of 
Galilee, remains of which still exist; one or two are tolerably 
rfect. All of them have been planned and sketched by Sir 
harles Wilson first, and afterwards by Captain Conder and 
Colonel Kitchener :— 


The synagogues of Galilee are attributed by medixval Jewish pilgrims 
to the famous Cabbalist Simeon Bar-Jochai of the second century (about 
135 A.D.) It was in his name that the Book Zohar was forged in the 
thirteenth century, but none of his writings are known to exist. It is 
not, however, at all impossible that the tradition may be correct. The 
tomb of this Rabbi is still annually visited by the Jews at Meirin in 
Upper Galilee, and architects agree in supposing the Galilean synagogues 
to date from the second century A.p. The Jews, in fact, like all other 
subjects of Rome during the Antonine age, enjoyed the peace, wealth, and 
prosperity secured by strong government in Syria. 

The synagogues are oblong buildings divided into walks by rows of 
pillars, and generally running north and south. They do not seem to be 
specially oriented, nor are they turned towards Jerusalem. Indeed, save 
in the instance of Irbid, the doors are always on the south, so that the 
congregation turned their backs on the Holy City. ‘The north side of an 
house was considered unlucky by the Jews, which may account for t 
arrangement. The double semi-pillars found commonly at one end of the 
building recall those which we have already noticed in Phenicia. They 


have been thought to be intended to support the gallery for the women, 


which must probably have existed in the synagogues. le of the 
synagogue architecture is very like that of the Roman temples of the same 
age. The lion, the ram, the hare are carved on the lintels of the synagogue 
doors—a curious deviation from the law of Moses. 

The worst period in the bistory of Syria, worse than the Turk- 
ish rule, worse than the Crusaders, was the Byzantine Age. 
Syria is still full of Byzentine ruins; the country was crowded 
with priests, bishops, monks, anchorites, and nuns ; it attracted 
crowds of pilgrims; Jews and Gnostics practised every form of 
magic and Cabbalistic imposture. As for the rites of the Byzan- 
tine Church, they have remained unchanged to the present day ; 
the clergy are still, as then, chosen from illiterate peasants ; they 
are often now, as then, vicious and corrupt. In the fourth and 
fifth centuries Syria was the home of a hundred sects and as many 
heresies ; the wonders shown to the pilgrims daily increased ; the 
miracles were multiplied. Among the Jews the “ Gemara” was 
completed during this period ; in this work the growth of super- 
stition and the influence of Persia and India can be traced :— 


The story of the Shamir, or worm which cut the Temple stones, famous 
in the Middle Ages, is one of the legends of the Babylonian Talmud. The 
demon who knows the secret of its capture is Ashmedai, or Asmodeus, 
evidently the Persian Aeshma Daeva, “ the raging fiend ” of the Zendavesta. 
We have here an indication of Persian influence on the Babylonian Jews, 
at a time when the Mazdean creed was the established faith in Babylonia. 
In the same way the “ Bereshith Rabba ” contains in a mutilated form the 
beautful Persian legend of the fate of the soul after death, when, seated 
on the gravestone, it awaits the good or evil angel produced by its own 
thought, word, and deed. The superstition as to nail-parings mentioned 
in the Babylonian Talmud seems also connected with that recorded in the 
Zendavesta. Treading on a nail-paring was treading on dead matter, 
which defiled the living. ‘To the present day Jewish women hide the nail- 
parings, The Esthonians believed that nail-parings, if not blessed, formed 
the visor of the devil’s helmet, and in the Edda we read of a ship with 
demon crew sailing earthwards in the last day, and built entirely of dead 
men’s nails. 

The demons of the Talmud are the same in which the Akkadians and 
the Babylonians believed, as well as the Mendaites, or heretical Christians 
of Mesopotamia. Thus Lil (“the night”) and his consort Lilith are com- 
mon to Jews, Babylonians, and Mendaites; and the name Lil, as we 
have seen, occurs on the magic bowls from Babylon. The references to 
i able d in the Talmud show how large a part their 
existence occupied in Jewish belief, and prepare us for the statements of 
Christian writers concerning the necromancy and astrology of the Jews 
in the Byzantine age. Witches, ghosts, the evil eye, astrology, the dis- 
tinction of various kinds of fire (as among Persians), are frequently 
mentionei in the Babylonian Talmud ; and even the superstition about 
sleeping north and south may be traced to the same source. 


The book carries on the history of the country to the Arab 
Conquest and the Crusaders. As regards the former, it seems to 
have arrived opportunely to clear the land for a time of the 
Christian fanatics and fakirs, And it enriched the country with 
perhaps the most beautiful building which the world possesses— 
the famous K ubbet es Sakhra of Jerusalem, which is now acknow- 
ledged, despite the long ascendency of the Fergussonian heresy, to 
have been built by Abd el Melek with the assistance of Byzantine 
architects. It is remarkable that at the very time when these 
sheets must have been going through the press, the Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society should have issued Mr. Guy le Strange’s 
translation of Ei Mukaddasi, a work which, in one point at least, 
most singularly corroborates Captain Conder’s position. We have 
no space to refer to the last chapter, which contains an admirable 
description of Crusading life and manners. The book, in short, is 
one which may have to be modified in parts as the reading of the 
— records progresses; but its broad lines will remain un- 

t 


SOME NOVELS.* 


Leve and LIKING is one of those novels of which it is 

difficult to say whether the conception or the execution is the 
feebler. The plot, if plot it can be called, is the hackneyed one of 
a young woman—we fear, judging from her , We cannot 
say young lady—who thinks she loves one man until she meets 
another, whom she immediately falls in love with, and eventually 
marries, after the usual misunderstanding arising from a spray of 
forget-me-not. Major Tyler, the villain of the story, is of the type 
so common in circulating-library novels; he commits bigamy, 
deserts his victim, and when his wife dies marries a middle-aged 
maiden lady in the hope that he will thereby obtain her father’s 
property; but is frustrated by the reappearance of his victim, who 
threatens to prosecute him for bigamy. The people in this novel 
are all singularly uninteresting and unpleasant, and there is not 
one lady, who can be properly so called, amongst them. In their 
conversation they apparently struggle to outvie one another 
in offence and impertinence. On the whole, perhaps, the hero 
and heroine carry off the palm in this contest. On the occasion 
of their introduction to one another the following dialogue 
takes place:—“ Judy [the heroine] .. . lifted the child from 
the ground. ‘ My name is Judy,’ she said, accompanying the 
information with a perfect shower of kisses. ‘Oh! stop, please ; 


* Love and Liking. By M.E. White, Author of “Tit for Tat” &c. 
3 vols. Londou: White & Co. 

Till My Wedding Day. By a French Lady. 2 vols. London: Hurst 
& Blackett. 

Fifine. By Alfred T. Story. 2 vols, London: George Redway. 

Wedded Hands, By the Author of “Madam’s Ward” &c. London: 
William Stevens. 
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= 
what prodigal waste! There'll be none for anybody else,’ cried a 
strange voice” (that of Lord Le Pole, the hero). The heroine's 
comment on seeing somebody making love to the villain is, “ By 
Jove, she’s bit!” As seems to be necessary in a three-volume 
novel of the present day, a contested election is introduced; but 
we must be grateful to the author for having spared us that now 
favourite but tiresome method of padding a story, by inserting the 
political speeches of the candidates. Here is another specimen 
of the dialogue :—“ Just fix your eye on the point of a mast ina 
dead calm, and you will see it describing swaying gyrations in 
mid-air against the blue ethereal.” The author’s own language is 
not one whit better than the dialogue. A professional beauty’s 
eye is described as “ filmy ”—an attribute we should have thought 
fatal to beauty. The author, as generally happens in such cases, 
not having mastered the English language, appears to think that 
smart writing can be attained by interlarding sentences with 
French words, many of which are used with an entire disregard 
to their meaning. To give an example—“‘ Well,’ said the mag- 
nificent Catty, resuming her horizontal position, and speaking with 
a light temerity that had in it the naiveté of the ingénue and the 
haut goiit of the coquette.” 

The scene of Till My Wedding Day is laid in France just prior 
to the Franco-Prussian War, and apparently the book is written 
with the purpose of showing the disadvantages attending the 
French custom of betrothing girls when mere children. The 
story purports to be the history of three girls, Anidas de Kervallon, 
Nohémie d’Effée, and Claire Delmarque, written by Claire herself. 
Anidas is betrothed to a Comte de Beaulieu, who is considerably 
older than she is, and deeply in love with her, whilst she is in 
love witha Vicomte de Marmont, to whom Nohémie is betrothed, 
whereas the affections of the latter are given to the Vicomte’s 
brother Ernest. Claire is not betrothed to any one, but loves 
Ernest, who amuses himself by pretending to be her lover. This 
state of affairs, as may be supposed, gives the author a fine 
opening for dramatic situations, of which she fully avails herself. 
Although this novel is powerfully written and the plot is well 
worked out, yet we cannot but think that the author has dealt 
with her subject in a very morbid fashion. One of the most 
telling portions of this book is where the author describes the 
petty slights and insults to which Claire, the daughter of a 
shipbuilder, is subjected at a school of which all the other 
members are “ aristocrats,” because of her father’s connexion 
with trade; and not only do we find schoolgirls behaving thus, 
but even Nohémie’s mother is ashamed of introducing Claire to 
her guests without calling her by the name of her mother, who 
was an “aristocrat.” If this story is in substance a true repre- 
sentation of the condition of society under the Empire, there can 
be but little wonder that its fall was so sudden and complete. 
Incidentally the author shows very well the inconveniences and 
friction that arise from a marriage between a Protestant and a 
Roman Catholic, even in a family the members of which are 
devoted to one another. The author's style is very French, but 
not unpleasant; her descriptions of scenery are good; her cha- 
racters are consistent and well drawn, even though in many cases 
not estimable; at the same time, when she chooses she can 

rtray a gentleman in the true sense of the word, as we see in 

- Delmarque. The story would have moved better if it had 
been written in one volume with the moralizings of Claire omitted. 
Altogether this novel is more interesting and better written than 
most; but it is a pity that the author should have adopted so 
unhealthy a tone. 

It is unfortunate when an author has a good tale to tell, and in 
most respects knows how to tell it, that he should spoil it by 
writing in what he wrongly considers to be a humorous manner ; 
that is what Mr. Story has done in Fifine. His idea of humour 
seems to consist in carefully eschewing the use of plain words to 
express simple ideas. Of this fault we give an example selected 
at random, and in describing a Professor's head the author says :— 
“The partly bald front had a protuberance almost Socratic. It 
was as though the palpitating convolutions of thought had suc- 
ceeded in protruding the external carapace.” Again, ‘‘ The Doctor 
looked at Claus for a moment with wide eyes and with his hand 
to the cranial boss of thought.” He calls a doctor “a disciple of 

ius.” If it were not for this very irritating habit of the 
author, which unfortunately he also makes his characters adopt in 
their conversation, Fifine would be a good novel. The Herr 
Professor is charming; a learned man with the simplicity of a 
child, whose active philanthropy and sympathy with his fellow- 
men of all classes have not been crushed by his hard struggle 
with poverty. Fifine herself is saved by the Professor when 
almost dead from want and exposure, she having secretly married 
a singer, and been cast off by her parents. Soon after her 
marriage her husband turns out to be a drunken scoundrel, who 
ill-treats her shamefully, until she runs away from him, and 
makes her way to Germany, in order to take refuge with an aunt, 
whom, however, she is unable to find. It is at this point that the 
story opens, when Fifine becomes a member of the Professor's family. 
The account of the various families that live in the same house with 
the Professor, and the shifts that he and his wife are put to in order 
to find food for themselves, Fifine, and another girl whom they have 
adopted, is most amusing. Soon after Fifine’s arrival her husband 
reappears, and begins to persecute her; but she is saved by a 
clever stratagem of the Professor’s, one that we do not remember 
having previously come across in a novel. It would not be fair 
to spoil the interest of this eos hinting how Fifine is 
relieved from her husband, and how all ends happily. If the author 


will only change his style and be content to use plain language, he 
bids fair to be successful in writing novels. 

Of Wedded Hands there is not much to be said. It is of the 
ordinary type of the shilling and two-shilling sensational novel, 
The first scene is as usual laid in a railway carriage, where the 
hero and heroine meet for the first time, and of course any person 
who has previously read one of this class of novels at once knows 
that they will marry. There are introduced the invariable wicked 
baronet and a trial for murder, without which apparently a novel 
of this nature would not be complete; but we must do the author 
the credit to say that his account of this trial is better than those 
we generally meet with, for the very good reason that the author 
does not attempt to give it in extenso, The wicked baronet steps 
in between the hero and heroine after their marriage, and is after- 
wards murdered; the hero is accused and convicted of the 
murder; but a brother of one of the baronet’s former victims con- 


| fesses to the murder, and so the hero is saved. After this the 
_ hero and heroine are nearly drowned together, become reconciled, 


and live happily ever after. On the whole, perhaps, this novel 
is better written than most of its kind. 


THREE ORIENTAL BOOKS.* 


7 learned Society, whatever be its denomination, whose 
members dedicate their labours to the comparative study of 
proverbs and parables, is fast acquiring the wherewithal for the 
compilation of its statistics. “The genius, wit, and spirit of a 
nation are discovered in its proverbs,” wrote Bacon a couple of 
centuries ago; but the nineteenth century tries to extract some- 
thing more even than the “ genius, wit, and spirit ” from a nation’s 
proverbs, holding that we have sure tokens in them that may 
enable us to gauge the history of the social and moral develo 

ment of the people, and learn, perchance, how much or how little 


the State religion affects the popular mind; and how much still - 


remains vital as leaven in the mass of prehistoric beliefs that no 
law-giver can change, and that even a revealed religion will 
only modify to a very moderate degree. Mr. Gray’s collection 
of ancient Burmese proverbs and maxims, could it be thoroughly 
analysed, and each component part rightly referred to its proper 
source, would afford us an ample commentary on the very 
meagre history of the Burmese. The Niti literature of Burmah, 
of which four specimen treatises are translated in the work that 
lies before us, comprises works mainly of a didactic character, 
and the lesson is inculcated by means of maxims, pithy say- 
ings, and “moral” tales, The groundwork of these antho- 
logical collections is found in the ancient Sanscrit and Brah- 
manic “ Beast-fable” lore of India, which the Buddhists knew 
how to employ, with slight modification to suit the exigencies 
of their own order of ideas. Driven from their native home by 
the vicissitudes of war during the times of the great struggle that 
went on for so long in India between Brahman and buddhist, 
these Niti treatises, added to and emendated so as to be still 
in consonance with Buddhistic belief, and with their original 
Hinduic ideas wherever possible replaced by others more con- 
genially orthodox, have made for themselves a home in Burmah, 
and are met with there written both in Sanscritized Burmese and 
also in Pali. The characteristics of the treatises here translated 
may best be given by quoting a passage from Mr. Gray's short 
preface :— 

The Lokaniti and Dhammaniti embrace a miscellaneous collection of sub- 

jects, and serve as suitable handbooks for the general reader for the study 
of prudential rules and principles of morality. The former is taught in 
almost-every Monastic school in Burma. . .. That a work of this kind 
should have charms for the Buddhist is not to be wondered at. He firmly 
believes that his future happiness depends upon his behaviour in his present 
life, and relies on practical deeds rather than on the faith which his 
religion demands; and nothing could be more suitable to his wants than a 
kind of literature which lays down for him in pithy stanzas, and often in 
metaphoric language, a number of simply-worded Apophthegms which are 
to shape his career in this world, and fit him fora better sphere of existence 
when he leaves it. 
A couple of short quotations, which are taken almost at random 
from the Dhammaniti, may afford some idea of the general style 
of Mr. Gray's translation; our space forbids more, and proverbial 
philosophy is tedious to quote :— . 

332. Life is the means of bliss; . .. . 

352. A king is not satisfied with his wealth, a wise man with well- 
uttered discourse, the eye in seeing a lover, the ocean with its water. 

From water-logged Burmah we pass to the high lands of the 
Happy Valley of Kashmir. Mr. Hinton-Knowles is missionary 
to the Kashmiris, and his collection of proverbs is not a trans- 
lation of any book or books—for Kashmiri literature is conspi- 
cuous in its absence of written works—but is the sum of what 
he has taken down from the mouths of the people during the 
long winters of his sojourn among them. “ They have been 
gathered from various sources,” he says; “sometimes the great 


* Ancient Proverbs and Maxims, from Burmese Sources; or, the Niti 
Literature of Burma. By James Gray. London: Triibuer & Co. 
1886. 


A Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs and Sayings. By the Rev. J. 
Hinton-Knowles, F.R.G.S., &c., Missionary to the Kashmiris. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

A Practical Elementary Turkish Grammar. By C. J. Tarring, M.A., 
Assistant-Judge of H.B.M. Supreme Consular Court for the Levant. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1886. 
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and learned Pundit instinctively uttered a proverb in my pre- 
sence; sometimes I got the barber to tell me a thing or two 
as he polled my head ; and sometimes the poor coolie said some- 
thing worth knowing, as carrying my load he tramped along 
before me.” Remembering how little we really know of the 
Kashmiri language, and also how crude and contradictory are the 
accounts given by travellers of the manners and customs of this 
eurious people, the storehouse of facts here provided is one for 
which philologists and folk-lorists will have every reason to 
be grateful. Mr. Hinton-Knowles gives each proverb first in 
Kashmiri transliterated into the Roman character (for the in- 
habitants of the Happy Valley have no alphabet of their own, and 
have had to adapt to their Ianguage as best they could, either the 
modified Arabic script of Persia, or the mongrel-Devanagari which 
has come up to them from the Plains), and then gives a trans- 
lation into English with elucidatory notes. These notes are really 
the main part of the work ; for, without the commentary supplied 
by the missionary’s “ little council of learned Muhammadan and 
Hindi Kashmiri friends,” the Western reader would often be 
none the wiser for the fact that the proverb is before him 
literally rendered into very plain English. Some, however, are 
clear enough. Any one can see the point of the common Kashmiri 
curse, “May your eyes be opened to see nothing!” but why 
“ Your doorstep is not straight ” is taken to mean that “there is 
something wrong with the wife” would require for explanation 
the quotation of the edifying tale given on p. 39, to which we 
must refer our readers, as it is too long to be inserted here. As of 
possible practical utility to the British housewife, however, we 
venture to quote the commentary on the proverb 

It does not matter whether the tea is less or more, but it must be hot. 

Two kinds of tea and two ways of preparing it are met with in the 
Valley. ‘Lhere is the Surati chai, something like our English tea, which is 
imported from the Panjab and Ladak ; and the Sabz chai, the celebrated 
brick-tea, which reaches Kashmir vid Ladak. The first way of preparation 
is called the Mughal method, Mughal chai. Here is the receipt :—For 
every tola, or rupee’s weight, of tea in the pot put five cups of cold water; 
boil for half an hour ; then add more cold water, together with sugar and 
condiments, and allow to boil for another half an hour. Then add milk, 
stir well, and serve round hot to the guests ad libitum. The second modus 
preparandi is called Shiri chai, of which this is the recipe :—Place the re- 
quired cape A the teapot, together with a little soda and cold water, 
and boil for an hour. Then add milk, salt, and butter, and allow to 
boil for another half an hour, when it is ready for drinking. 


Mr. Hinton-Knowles might as well have remarked that Sabz 
chai means green tea in Persian, and that Shiri chat is tea au lait. 
Also, it would have been interesting to know which of the 
two reci 
use. Shiri chat, as described above, is the favourite beverage of 
the Turkomans, and, in fact, is common all over Central Asia. As 
a matter of taste we may be allowed to remark that, having had to 
drink much of it ae gratified, we consider it perhaps the 
most nauseating liquid anywhere prepared and dispensed with 
hospitable intent. 

he few lines remaining may be devoted to a brief notice of a 
useful little grammar and exercise-book of the Turkish langua 
that has lately been prepared by Mr. Tarring. Being merely 
intended for inners, and, above all, to instruct those who re- 
quire the rudiments of the colloquial language, Mr. Tarring has 
perhaps done well to eschew the Oriental character. It is need- 

, however, to cumber his pages with dsh for the consonant 
sound in “edge,” when our English 7 would serve the purpose, 
with the further advantage of being a single letter. It is a pity, 
too, that Mr. Tarring did not give his “Selection of Short Tales ” 
in the native character, for really his method of transliteration 
when a in bulk is most puzzling, and conveys but poorl 
the colloquial pronunciation. The moditied Arabic alphabet, wit 
all its imperfections, can at least be read, and will be properly 
pronounced, by any Stambouli, but who will the learner get to 
read to him this Romanized Turkish? Sooner or later the native 
character must be mastered, even though the Turks do not write 
as they speak, or pronounce what they have written any more 
than do the English. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE ROYAL 
NAVY.* 


LLIAM GUISE TUCKER was born in 1812 at Moreton 

Ham , in Devonshire ; took his degree at Cambridge ; 
was ordained in 1835 ; and entered the Royal Navy after serving 
for a few months as a curate. He was appointed first to the 
Minden, then in succession to the Hastings, the Revenge, and the 
Indus, After eight years’ service afloat, he obtained the chaplaincy 
of the Dockyard and Naval Hospital at Malta. He spent two 
years in Canada, working for the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts; and then obtained the chaplaincy of 
Haslar Hospital, which he held for nearly thirteen years. In 
1865 he was made Head of the Naval Chaplains, and given 
spiritual charge of Greenwich Hospital, “ at that time the national 
asylum for aged men-of-war's men and marines.” He retired from 
the naval service in 1872, and accepted the living of Ramsey, in 
Essex ; but his health failed, and he had to seek a warmer 
climate, first in Italy, and then in the south of Devon. He died 
at Torquay last year. The book, which gives what Americans 


apm in the Royal Navy. (W. Guise Tucker.) 
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for tea-making he used to prefer for his personal: 


call his “record,” is made up of extracts from diaries kept when 
afloat, a few selections from sermons and printed pampblets, and 
connecting remarks in a strain of eulogy always sincere, but 
sometimes ridiculous. Mr. Tucker's only experience of warlike 
operations was in 1840, on the coast of Syria, when he was 
aplain on board the ship which attacked the forts of Djouni and 
Jebel. The account of these transactions cortains nothing new, 
and the incidents which “our chaplain,” as he is always called, 
saw with his own eyes are not described with any special vivid- 
ness. He praises Admiral Stopford for shining forth “ in the midst 
of carnage and disease as an able but most benevolent Christian 
officer,” and reminds us (as the late Sir John Bowring was in the 
habit of doing) that Mohammed Ali showed himself through the con- 
test the friend of England by various acts of kindness, among which 
was prominent that of passing safely through his dominionsall Indian 
letters intended fur Great Britain or the tleet. There are journals 
of tours to the Seven Churches of Asia, to Beyroot and Damascus. 
Mr. Tucker appears to have made the most of his short period of 
leave, and to have sought interviews with Greek bishops and 
triarchs, and tried to make them comprehend the position of our 
Yhurch in relation to theirs. This is now done by every clergy- 
man who takes a Cook’s ticket for the Holy Land; but in 1841 it 
was not common, and the Patriarch of Antioch assured Mr. Tucker 
that he was the first English clergyman who had ever explained 
to him the claims and character of his Church. 


The most valuable of the “ Recollections,” however, relate to the 
progress of religious life on shipboard. They show what uphill 
work a conscientious chaplain had in trying to do his duty 
under the system then in vogue in the navy. The Holy Com- 
munion was rarely administered. Confirmations were unknown. 
It was a difficult matter to obtain a place wherein the chaplain 
could assemble the men for instruction, and permission from the 
surgeon was necessary before he visited the sick, What was the 
provision made for supplying the sailors with good reading may be 
judged from the fact that no tracts or religious books were re- 
ceived on board men-of-war except those sanctioned by the Senior 
Chaplain, and “it often happened that the few religious books 
supplied by the were kept nailed up as 
purser’s stores in the hold of the vessels, so as to be returned into 
store after the three years’ voyage in good condition for reissue to 
another ship.” Mr. Tucker's painful experience of these and 
similar hindrances to the ical work of chaplains fitted him 
when he became head of the department to carry out many 
reforms. He was instrumental in obtaining the issue of a circular 
from the Admiralty enjoining commanders of ships to give 
facilities for the monthly celebration of Holy Communion. He 
caused the reports of commanders-in-chief from all stations con- 
cerning the chaplain’s duties to be sent to him. He remodelled 
the catalogue of books issued in the libraries to all H.M.’s 
ships. He framed a system for supplying all ships not i 
chaplains with tracts and gulaiiealk He also compiled the Roy 
Naval Song Book which “was designed to im to the 
decks of all H.M.’s ships melodious music combined with words 
of pure and noble sentiments.” In the compilation of this 
useful work he had of course to get the leave of the original pub- 
lishers to reprint their songs, and we are informed “ that it was a 
sore disappointment to his ardent nature ” that he was unable to 
induce the publishers of “God Bless the Prince of Wales” and 
“ What are the Wild Waves Saying?” to allow those melodies 
to be included in the book. It is satisfactory to learn, however, 
that “still, notwithstanding these disappointments, the work was 
a great success and still continues to hold its own place ”—a phrase 
of ominous theological significance which, we think, might be 
altered in a second edition. We should also recommend the ex- 
cision of the florid description of Divine Service on board a man- 
of-war at p. 42. The sight, as everybody knows, is a simple and 
impressive one, but it is not simply or impressively described in 
the “ Recollections ” :— 

In answer to the tolling bel! they come, with blue and easy garments, all 
so clean and fresh; contrasting with the close-fitting uniforms of their 
comrades the Royal Marines. All take their places in reverent and solemn 
order. Then come their officers of varying rank, and, last of all, the captain 
of the ship. All are assembled when the chaplain appears in his snowy 
surplice like an Angel of Light to tell the “ Message of Love.” 

Everybody is liable to scribble foolish things in a private 
journal; but it is unkind to print a mild-drawn passage tke the 
following after it has remained in manuscript over forty years. 
In the tour to the Seven Churches, on the way to Laodicea, the 
party to which “ our chaplain” belonged had some trouble with 
their Syrian servant :— 

The lateness with which we arrived at night invariably afforded an 
excuse to our tardy surrigee for delay in the hour of starting on the suc- 
ceeding morning. Our patience on this occasion yielded so much to the 
influence of this man’s dogged obstinacy and most perplexing vis inertia 
(sic) that we were all unanimously ro! towards the feeling that it 
would be necessary to inflict corporal punishment, when, fortunately for 
himself, he appeared ready at the critical moment to proceed on the 
journey. 

In spite of the extent and softness of the padding introduced 
into this volume, the account of Mr. Tucker's work is instructive. 
He evidently loved his duties, and understood them. His success 
with sailors was owing to his constantly bearing in mind the fact 
that men on shore and on shipboard are made of the same mate- 
rial. Sailors resemble other people. They like those who like 
them, and are disposed 
when they are on land, though if these are not provided they will 


to enjoy rational and cleanly amusements. 
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take to silly and vicious ones. The position of a naval chaplain is 
a hard one, as his life is exposed daily to the scrutiny of his con- 
gregation, and he has little or no privacy. If he is recognized as 
a sensible and earnest man, however, he will generally find 
some officers who will help him, and he has varied and fre- 
quent opportunities of doing good. The stories which are 
still occasionally told in the ward-room relate, we hope and 
believe, to a state of things which has passed away, It would not 
be easy now to find the chaplain who had one stock sermon on 
drunkenness, which he preached Sunday after Sunday, saying 
“that he would give his congregation another when he saw any 
sign of their profiting by the first,” or the captain who, when the 
clergyman was unpunctual at dinner, invariably said, “ No chaplain, 
thank God.” Many humanizing influences have been brought to 
bear on the mariners of England since the times described in 
Captain Marryat’s novels. A few years ago an exhaustive Report 
on Church work in the navy was presented to Convocation, which 
gave valuable hints as to the ways in which chaplains might have 
increased facilities for reaching officers and men. These sugges- 
tions have borne fruit. Many things that seemed hopeless when 
Mr. Tucker entered the navy are now matters of daily practice 
afloat, and the Sailors’ Homes and rest-houses make decency and 
morality comparatively easy to Jack when he goes ashore. The 
admirably-written memoirs of Commander Charles Parry show 
the stirrings of religious life amongst naval officers; and the 
“ Recollections” of “ Our Chaplain,” though inferior in style and 
interest, exhibit a picture of conscientious years devoted to the 
fostering of that life. Such men have done much to remove the 
temptations and difficulties which in past years beset the career of 


a sailor, 


| guild, the prejudices of caste, the talk of the 


| 
NOTES ON THE INDIAN EMPIRE.* 


URPRISES and disappointments, to judge from the book | 
before us, will constantly be felt by those Anglo-Indians and | 
English philanthropists who have looked for the regeneration of 
India as the probable result of a mere English education. The 
autbor of this book is a Parsi gentleman who has had a post under 
the chiefs of Kattywarand the Gaikwar of Baroda, has travelled 
in Southern India, and for some years has been writing articles on 
Russian aggression, the armies of the native feudatories of the 
Crown, the political aptitude of Hindoos and Mahommedans, 
taxation and retrenchment, and all those important questions 
which form the staple of Anglo-Indian journalism. There is 
nothing disloyal or opprobrious in any of his chapters. There is a 
clear recognition of many of the substantial benefits conferred on 
hiscountry by British rule. The Bengali Baboo is not quoted as 
@ brilliant example, and the Anglo-Vernacular Press is described 
by such epithets as “abusive and rabid.” Yet this compilation 
will disappoint Englishmen who imagine that because a native 
writes English fluently, and can moralize over the characters of 
English statesmen and calculate the chances of an English election, 
he must be held to have studied the real wants of the masses, and 
to be able to interpret faithfully the feelings of the artisan and 
the Ryot. Beyond a vague reference to the tenures of the Deccan, 
and the relations between the landlord, the middleman, and the 
Ryot, there is no indication that the author has attained to the 
knowledge of agriculture and revenue which distinguishes a junior 
Civilian who has passed the second standard. Of disquisitions about 
the Afghan Boundary, the Russian Bear, the annual migration 
of Government to the Hills, the annexation of Burmah, and the 
constitution of the Councils of the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State, there is abundance. Of the operations of the Act for the 
Relief of the Ryots in the Deccan and the Bengali Tenaney Act 
there is not a word. The author certainly comforts his readers 
with the assurance that in point of revenue administration 
Bombay is far ahead of every part of India, But what we want 
to know from a native political ae ES in the Bombay Presi- 
dency is, what the Deccan agriculturist, the Bheels of Khandish, or 
the Gonds of the Central Provinces think about the rule of the 
Magistrate and the Deputy Commissioner; whether they have a 
due sense of the present security of property and life; whether 
the Forest Laws press unduly on their ancient 7 how far 
they appreciate roads, bridges, impartial tribunals, vernacular 
and speedy redress; and if not, what can be done by 

this paternal and powerful Government to give them their fair 
rights. For all this very necessary information we shall still be 
sent for some time to come to the elaborate Reports of the 
Magistrate and Commissioner, aided probably by the knowledge 
of the itinerating missionary or the isolated English planter or 
merchant. For instance, the chapter on Russia and Sir Peter 
Lumsden’s Bo’ Commission is all very well. Some of it 
may be accurate in fact and not unsound in conclusion, though it 
may be rather hard on General Skobeleff to say that he delibe- 
rately intends to bring back the time of Tamerlane. But the 
ings of the Boundary Commission are now matter of 
istory; and there is hardly a sentence in the chapter devoted to 


* Selections from my Recent Notes on the Indian Empire. By Dinshah 
Ardeshir Taleyarkhan, late Secretary to the Association of the Chiefs of 
Kattywar, now Municipal Commissioner for His Highness the Guicwar’s 
Territories, Author of *“ Travels in Southern India,” “ The Baroda Revolu- 
tion,” “The British Policy, and Indian Famines,” “ Representation on Katty- 
war Affairs,” “The Forces of the Native States,” “ Affairs in Afghanistan,” 
“The Native Princes’ Own Book,” &c. Printed and published at the “ Times 
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Central Asia which bears any mark of originality or which has 
not been derived from some column of the English press. We 
may except one suggestion not hitherto entertained by the 
of Lord Lytton or by that of Lord Lawrence—that nothing is 
left for the British but to occupy Afghanistan “in a firm and 
conciliatory manner.” The same entire dependence on English 
statesmen and journalists appears in the chapters appropriated 
to what the writer considers indispensable reforms. We have 
uotations from the Times; extracts from the speeches of the 
Yiceroy and the Governor of Bombay; the account by an irre- 
pressible writer of an interview with Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who appeared “somewhat tanned, though in excellent health ” ; 
speculations as to whether Mr. Gladstone is not very aged, 
and whether, being over-tired, he has sought his own expul- 
sion from office; a lenient judgment on the four years’ Vice- 
royalty of Lord Ripon; and obituary notices of Sir Bartle Frere, 
Mr. Fawcett, and two or three natives of repute, official and 
unofficial, who in their several ways have really served the 
community well. Now all this sort of writing, of course, shows 
intelligence, power of mastering new facts, and an acquaintance 
with divers topics familiar to English readers. It is also evidence 
of that sentiment of gratitude which some writers have been so 
foolish as to assert that natives never can feel, inasmuch as they 
“have no equivalent for it in their own vernaculars.” But how 
does all this enable us to get at the real state of native ideas and 
the truth of native wants? It is satisfactory to hear from a 
native that the late Mr. Fawcett never adopted the sentimental 
or shadowy advocacy of the Indian cause, and that he was “ some- 
what unlike writers like Mr. Seymour Keay or Mr. Wilfrid Blunt.” 
But what we want from natives presumably ecquainted with 
their fellow-countrymen is information on the practices of the 
aar, and the 
practical condition of the village community, the Talukdar, and 
the cultivating proprietor. And we do not get it. 

Here and there, it must be admitted, we do have glimpses of 
native life. No Political Resident, Agent, or Commissioner in 
charge of a petty State during the minority of its chief could 
draw a darker picture of Rajas, Ranees, and Nawabs, “ who 
have been mainly instrumental in keeping fair kingdoms in a 
state of disgrace and disorganization.” The author admits that 
he has personally known rulers who have had every possible 
educational advantage and who have turned out “ luxurious 
tyrants ” or “ feeble nonentities.” The evils of polygamy, too, are 
candidly acknowledged, Asa set-off we have a favourable 
not untruthful account of recent improvements at Baroda. . 
W. W. Hunter, in his Imperial Gazetteer, has told us of defective 
drainage and deficient water in that city, and has stated generally 
that measures were being taken by the late Minister, Sir Madhava 
Rao; to remedy these serious defects. From the work before us 
we learn that the young Maharaja has employed an English 
engineer to make a large reservoir at a village some twelve miles 
east of the capital, where water will be collected as it flows down 
from the Powaghud Hills, and will thence be conducted by the 
River Surya (the Sun) to the centre of the city. The population, 
by the last Census, amounts to more than 100,000 souls, and the 
conservancy and lighting and sanitation, independent of the new 
reservoir, were to cost yearly some 17,000/. But it must never 
be forgotten that there is nothing original or indigenous about 
these and similar improvements. They are all borrowed from the 
English model. The very agency by which this native State is 
carried on in the departments of revenue, justice, public works, 
and education, is taken from the same source. There is, of course, 
“ greater freedom ” and less rigidity in the native State than even 
in a Non-regulation British Province. But everything is due to 
the weight and force of English example and, to a certain extent, 
to direct supervision and control. 

We need not be unduly hard on a native gentleman who has 

to express his thoughts for years in a foreign language, 
But over some of his sentences it is almost impossible to preserve 
a judicial and critical gravity. Bob Acres himself would have 
been startled at such an oath as “the deuced demon of death.” 
It is not very easy to see how a successful administrator can be 
like a “ cargo barque traversing her own oceanic channel,” or how 
he can be a “ plunge-taker into any and every part of his lively 
dominions,” unless we are to suppose that he is always visiting 
remote parts of his district or province and stirring up oe, 
and everybody, like Sir Richard Temple on atour. As a set-o 
against this style of writing we may note one pertinentremark, It 
is applied to Lord Dufferin and one of his graceful and statesman- 
like manifestoes. But the writer was obviously thinking of Lord 
Ripon. “We natives cannot expect to have the Viceroy all to 
ourselves. As he cannot outrage our own feelings, so he cannot 
outrage the feelings of the Ruling Race.” But this is exactly 
what Lord Ripon managed todo. He ooteget first the inde- 
pendent and non-official community by the Ibert Bill, and next 
the District Officers, Magistrates, Deputy Commissioners, and so 
forth, by his ridiculous plan for excluding them all from any share 
in Municipal Government, under the amazing plea that ak badly 
done by natives without English guidance would be preferable to 
—_ well done by a native Committee with an Englishman in the 


When we come to the practical remedies propounded by the 
author for evils whether arising out of defects in the Oriental 
character or out of what it is the fashion contemptuously to 
describe as an alien rule, it is scarcely possible to suppress a smile. 
The author admits that his own country has not yet produced a 
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“ statesman fit to fight out his way as even a minor Governor or 
a Divisional Commissioner.” He also allows that the majority of 
the people have neither capital nor much intelligence and genius, 
and they are not capable of much exertion. The very leaders of 
the people act on personal motives “without any valid excuse.” 
There is no real pune or public spirit, soon. But all 
will go on well if each province in India can have an Assembly of 
practical persons which is to meet every month and debate about 
the finances, It is added that the debates must be systematic and 
untiring, and so conducted that the competency of the debaters to 
become legislators and executive members of the Government 
shall become self-evident. Then these presidential and provincial 
Assemblies are to be fed by secondary Assemblies in the municipal 
towns; and these Assemblies, again, are to return members for dis- 
trict and city Municipalities, and for the Government Councils; 
an arrangement not quite in accordance with the established 
theories as to popular representation. The Council of the Viceroy 
is to have a large number of popular and nominated members, and 
there is besides to be a chief Indian Assembly at the seat of Go- 
vernment, which is to form a corresponding Assembly in London 
entitled to send some of its members to the Council of the Secre- 

of State at Westminster. India is also to be represented in 
Parliament, and the whole scheme, with its provisos, checks, privi- 
leges, proportions, protocols, and palaver, is to result in the “ crea- 
tion of at least 5,000 capable spokesmen for India to influence the 
institutions of self-government and the Executive Governments 
both here and in India.” Quorsum hec, §c. India hitherto has 
been controlled, quickened, and improved by men of action, and 
not by talk, A widow who takes advantage of the Re-marriage 
Act ; a needless restriction of caste set aside by the leaders of the 
community ; a genuine expression of native opinion adverse to the 
retention of some demoralizing practice ; liberality shown, not in 

iage feasts and sacrificial suppers, but by donations at extra- 
ordinary crises of famine, or at ordinary times, by the endow- 
ment of a hospital and the excavation of a reservoir; claims to 
higher executive and judicial appointment vindicated by increased 
purity and impartiality in the subordinate courts ; a readiness on 
the part of the native assistant-surgeon or Magistrate to confront 
disease or to bear isolation in jungly and unpopular posts, as well 
as to serve in the pleasant centres of civilization and the Presidency 
towns; a determination, in short, to act like the British officer as 
well as to write like the English journalist, and to speak like the 
platform politician—these are a few of the instances and ways by 
which the educated native can show his title to a larger and more 
direct share in the government of the country. At paper consti- 
tutions, as at lovers’ perjuries, the Oriental Jupiter will only 
laugh 


The steps recently taken to establish female hospitals in India 
and to train female doctors, nurses, and midwives have very 
naturally the approbation of the author, as they must have of any 
sensible person. Nothing can be more politic or philanthropic than 
this plan of peaceably invading the Zenana, and providing relief as 
well as employment for the neglected female sex. But the plan 
simply originated with Lady Dufferin, and if this scheme and 
others for the higher education of women are actively supported 
by the Maharaja of Dhar, the chief of Phaltan, or the Nawab of 
Janjira, it will be solely owing to the example of the highest lady 
in India and the wives of Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of 
the Presidencies. This fact only lends point to the argument often 
—* these columns, that there is hardly a single sound reform 
in India due to the spontaneous awakening of the native mind. 
Every abolition of a degrading custom, every step made in the 
direction of real p’ has been the act of some gifted Englishman 
or Scotchman “alien in blood and religion,” and now described as 
the agent of a “ foreign and unsympathizing rule.” Left to itself 
native ardour is too apt to evaporate in — wishes and fruitless 
talk. No better illustration of a measure of indigenous growth and 
manufacture can be found than in one of the appendices to the 
work, The author gravely asks the Viceroy to set apart some five 
or six millions sterling—in his own words, five or six crores—for 
the purposes of technical education, and he enumerates no less 
than seventy trades of which the workmen require to be aided by 
the State in order to do that which they and their ancestors have 
done, with precision and elegance of design and artistic finish, since 
the days of Manu. A practical refutation of this plea, quite apart 
from any considerations of finance, State aid, or — economy, 
was given by the Indian Department of the late South Kensington 
E 


LOUIS XIV. AND HIS COURT. 

ii is forty years since Miss Julia Pardoe’s Louis XIV. and the 
Court o; was first published, and now we have a new 
edition of it—or rather, though the pages of the two do not 
answer to one another, a reprint of the original edition. The 
volumes before us are handsome ; the woodcuts of the first edition 
in do duty here; and, instead of the single steel engraving 
which each volume then contained, each now has six finely- 
executed its. It has not, however, been thought worth 
while to supply an index ; and this omission, at all times to be 
, is especially grievous in the case of these three large 


* Louis XIV. and the Court of France in the Seventeenth Century. 
Julia Pardoe, 3 vols. Richard Beatky & Son 1886. 


volumes, which have no subject-headings to the Miss 
Pardoe’s work is pleasant to read; her style is lively and un- 
affected ; she is rarely slovenly ; and, though she has to deal with 
many risky incidents, she is never vulgar. What has to be said is 
said plainly, without any offensive suggestions or any false deli- 
cacy. It is much to be wished that all who take in hand to write 
on kindred subjects would study her books and try to follow her 
example. She shows considerable acquaintance with the works of 
many of the memoir-writers of her period, and especially with the 
Memoirs of Mme. de Motteville, the Cardinal de Retz, and La 
Grande Mademoiselle, and she knows how to use them to [> 
effect. At the same time, she is largely indebted tothe Louis XIV 
et son siécle of Alexandre Dumas (the father), to which she refers 
pretty frequently in foot-notes. These references certainly do not 
appear to overstate the amount of her obligations ; for a comparison 
of the two books will show that, besides using the great novelist as an 
authority for many stories that with little more trouble might have 
been given from their original sources, she often barely paraphrases his 
very words. Still, the writer of a book of this sort might borrow 
from many a worse storehouse than that to which she has re- 
sorted ; for if Dumas can scarcely be called invariably trustworthy, 
he is at least invariably entertaining. And Miss Pardoe did not, 
we imagine, set herself to write a critical history, she took what- 
ever came to hand, provided it suited her pu , and with con- 
siderable skill worked her materials into a continuous and brightly- 
written narrative. Her book is faithful to its title throughout ; it 
deals simply with the life of the Court. Few notices of the general 
affairs of the kingdom occur in her pages, and some of them are 
not exactly accurate. Monsieur, for example, certainly did not 


win the battle of Fribourg, and the failure before Tarragona took 


place two years before the taking of Gravelines. In a few 
introductory chapters on the Court of Louis XIII. we have 
Richelieu set before us, not as the founder of the power of France 
in Europe, but as the rejected lover of Anne of Austria; for Miss 
Pardoe accepts without hesitation the tattle on this subject 
that was in vogue some thirty years later, and tells at length 
the story that represents the Cardinal as dancing before the 
Queen “in a tight vest and trousers of green velvet, with silver 
bells at his garters, and castanets in his hands.” When a Court 
intrigue was really connected with changes of political moment it 
is, of course, well to have it told at some length ; and the account 
of the strokes which crushed the faction of the Importants is 
fittingly prefaced by a notice of the causes of the discontents of 
Mme. de Chevreuse and the Due de Beaufort ; though the sudden 
access of vigour exhibited by Mazarin and the Queen-Mother is 
somewhat unintelligible when, as here, it is not connected with 
the victory of Rocroy. Several instances are given of the greedi- 
ness of Mazarin, who kept the young King ill-provided even with 
the necessaries of life, and reduced the Queen's ladies to eat the 
remains of her supper, and to use her table-napkin. Worse than 
all, he was certainly guilty of neglecting the King’s education. 
“In all that related to his physical development he was zealous; 
it was the intellect, not the passions or the bodily strength of the 
prince [King], he wished to cripple.” France suffered in silence 
under his oppression, and he was not roused from his fancied 
security until his friend and agent Emeri, the financier, attacked 
Paris with fines and duties on the necessaries of life. 

While the quarrel between the Court and the Parliament of 
Paris is passed over somewhat lightly, due prominence is, of 
course, given to the important effect that the victory of Lens— 
the name here is invariably printed Sens—had on the action of 
the Queen Mother. As soon as the Te Deum for the victory was 
over, Comminges was sent to arrest Broussel. The incidents of 
the Journée des Barricades are told with spirit. Indeed, in the 
whole of her narrative of the Fronde Miss Pardoe is perhaps at 
her best ; she has many picturesque scenes to describe, such as the 
appeal of Mme. de Longueville and Mme. de Bouillon to the 
Parisians at the Hotel de Ville, or, to take another out of many 
instances that offer themselves, the violent commotion that broke 
out in the city when the people heard of the intended flight of 
the Queen, and demanded to see the young King, and in each 
case she tells her story excellently. At the same time, it is im- 

ible to gain any clear idea of the progress of the struggle from 
er account of it; for she fails to give prominence to the crises 
that from time to time changed the position of affairs. By far the 
most interesting figure during this period is La Grarde Made- 
moiselle, the heiress of the immense wealth of her mother, Marie 
de Bourbon, the first wife of Monsieur. The question of ber 
marriage comes up again and again. Kings and princes sought 
her hand, but she declined every offer that was made for her in 
her youth, and at last threw herself away by marrying a worthless 
adventurer. During the last two years of the Fronde she played 
a part worthy of a granddaughter of Henri IV. No picture of 
or her doings can compare with that she has herself drawn in her 
Memoirs. Still Miss Pardoe has studied her volumes to advan- 
tage, and, though her version of Mademoiselle’s own account of 
how she took her father's city of Orleans is a long way behind 
the original, it may be read with pleasure. We observe that 
throughout the story “the Princess” is printed in error for 
“the Princes.” Here, too, may be read how she rescued Condé 
when hard outside the wails of Paris, threw open the 
Porte St.-Antoine to his troops, and turned the cannon of the 
Bastille on the royal army ; and how she went down to the 
Hotel de Ville on the night of the massacre of July 4 to do what 
she could to save the lives of the party of order. Just before 
the massacre, we are told that the Princes returned from the 
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Hétel de Ville to the Luxembourg, “ never suspecting the violent 
manner in which the populace were enforcing their demands.” 
On the contrary, there is good reason to believe that the whole 
affair had been arranged by Condé beforehand. Paris wished for 
the retura of the King ; the party of Orleans was strong; and the 
Prince, finding that no one wanted his presence, determined to 
strike a blow that would make Monsieur unpopular, and would, as 
he hoped, bring the city into his own power. When Christina 
of Sweden was at Fontainebleau, Mademoiselle, who was then in 
disgrace at Court, obtained leave to visit her. Ever scrupulous in 
all matters of etiquette, she arranged the particulars of her recep- 
tion before she came; and then, having “made an elaborate 
toilette,” arrived at the palace attended by four of her ladies. 
She had heard marvellous stories of the Queen, and was greatly 
troubled in mind “lest she should not be able to preserve her gravity 
during the presentation.” Christina, however, had on that day 

herself with care, and the ladies got on well with one 
another, though Mademoiselle was shocked by the Queen's hearty 
oaths and unrestrained gestures. When Christina was next at 
Fontainebleau, her visit was brought to an end by the murder of 
Monaldeschi. She was not dislodged without some trouble, 
and, in answer to Mazarin’s letter informing her of the King’s 
displeasure, assured him that she cared very little for the Court 
of France and still less for him, Almost from the boyhood of 
Louis the history of his Court is chiefly concerned with the ladies 
who enjoyed his favours, and a considerable portion of these 
volumes is consequently devoted to the rise, progress, and decline 
of the King’s fancy for each of them. Of Mlle. de la 
Valliére we hear a good deal, for Miss Pardoe greatly admired “ her 
timid, tranquil, and unobtrusive affection.” Without denying 
anything that is said of her here, we find it impossible to be 
enthusiastic about a lady who sinned and repented by turns, or 
indeed at the same time; who was always “ drowned in tears ” of 
mortification or of remorse, and yet was only too delighted to be 
fetched back from the convent at Chaillot. Still matters changed for 
the worse in many ways after the King transferred his favours from 
her to Mme. de Montespan; and the terrible death of Madame, 
of which many particulars are given here, was followed by a dreary 
period of joyless extravagance. It is, we think, a mistake to 
imagine that gratitude had anything to do with the marriage of 
Francoise d’Aubigné, afterwards Mme. de Maintenon, to Scarron. 
That was a feeling that never at any time disturbed that excellent 
lady's calculations. “J'ai mieux aimé l'espouser qu’un couvent,” 
if not her very words, may at least be taken as expressing the 
reason of her first marriage. As regards her part in the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, Miss Pardoe is certainly right in con- 
necting it with the influence of the Jesuits over her, and her 
anxiety to secure their help in the matter of her marriage with 
the King. The last years of Louis were melancholy and almost 
ghastly. As death followed death in the Royal family the belief 
that they were produced by poison waxed stronger. Louis per- 
i believed that it was so; he hated his nephew Orleans, 
and, counselled by Mme. de Maintenon, tried to rob him of his 
rights in favour of the Duc du Maine. The fruitless intrigue and 
“the persecutions to which Louis was subjected” are fully 
described here. Several notices of the literary men of the reign 
and of their principal works are scattered through these volumes. 
On the other hand, though we bave a long character of Le Tellier, 
we have not been able to discover any account of the destruction 
of Port Royal, or indeed of the Jansenist movement. While, how- 
ever, Miss Pardoe’s book is not without some faults, it contains a 
great deal that is interesting and amusing, and, as far as it goes, 
presents, on the whole, an accurate as well as a brightly-drawn 
picture of one side of the long reign of Louis XIV. 


THE HUNTER’S ARCADIA.* 


“fPHE Hunter's Arcadia” is that portion of South Africa 

which, in the author’s opinion, is well worthy of recom- 
mendation to English sportsmen in search of amusement, com- 
bined with excellent shooting and hunting as applied to the 
pursuit of birds and animals with gun and rifle. Mr. Gillmore is, 
‘we must say, very dogmatic regarding some of his views. These 
views he steadfastly adheres to, and those who venture to differ 
with him are made to appear as considerably worsted in the 
encounter. He also branches off into statements and reasonings 
having little, and often nothing, in common with the subject he 
otherwise treats fairly well. For example, at p. 288 we read as 
follows :— 

On my way back to my beast I brooded much on the mutability of 
human affairs ; but, strange’to say, that interesting study did not prevent 
my making safe and rapid progress over the rough ground I had to tra- 
verse ; in fact, I must have been like one intoxicated, that finds the pave- 
ment too narrow for his progress, vet can find the way to his bedroom. .. . 
When all goes right with us in this world, we are courteous, considerate, 
and easily satisfied ; when the opposite is the case, we are the reverse. . . . 
No! I much fear it was not having the trophies to lay at my bonny lassie’s 
feet that did it. Oh! woman, woman! you have much to answer for. 

Mark Antony sacrificed all for his divinity. Although in this realistic 


age such sacri become less common, there are ag" I think, men left 


among us that would make them ; and, strange to say, I do not think the 


worse of them for that. 
Truly the above is an extraordinary mixture of moral philo- 
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sophy and sport. On the next page and on several that follow 
our author has a shot at the Irish; probably he has some private 
spite in that direction which may be his excuse. He says :— 

I am a Scotchman and a Celt ; but all know that there is a wide diverg- 
ence between the Celt of Scotland and the Celt of Ireland ; in fact, there 
are Celts and there are Celts, Such being the case, I have carefully studied 
poe ~ coe which separate the Celt of Ireland from the Celt of 

and. 

Coming to no hasty conclusion, and giving due weight to a matter 
that is worthy of more than ordinary consideration, I find that of all the 
races of human beings that I have become acquainted with, whether they 
be Digger indians from the Rocky Mountains ef Sonora, whether they be 
Kalmucks from the Steppes of Siberia, or whether they be natives of the 
interior of Africa, none so much resemble the baboon as an Irish who 
claims his direct descent from Finn M*Coul or from some king whose name 
begias with an O ora Me. Kings were as plentiful as blackberries in those 
davs. What a delightfully aristocratic place Ireland must have been to 
reside in! 

We will now refer to some portions of the work before us that 
are more likely to interest a sporting reader than what we have 
lately quoted. In his preface Mr. Gillmore thus narrates a con- 
versation he had with a Government official :—* Sir, you dress 
field sports in Colonies in an attractive garb.” “Not more 
so than they deserve,” replies our author. Quoth the official, 
“ A man of your years should be ashamed of himself; you will 
have all the youngsters going in for rifles, horses, and dogs, when 
they should be studying stock-raising, irrigation, subsoiling, and 
chemical manures.” Mr. Gillmore scarcely politely, though 
forcibly, remarks :— 

Nothing of the kind. You have passed your life in a Government office 
at home, and so know as little of the outer and bigger world as the 
majority of stay-at-home Englishmen do,—that is, about as much as an 
Irish [why Irish ?] pig does of social etiquette. Listen, and I will give 
you my reasons for encouraging a love of field-sports in those youths that 
emigrate. . . . + Good morning, Mr. Bureaucrat, and may my remarks 
do you good. 

Now we who review this book are inclined to sympathize with 
- ort official, especially if he was the father of a 
mily. 

We, in our humble opinion, do not consider that time devoted 
to guns and rifles and to the pursuit of game therewith would 
secure a competency to a youth sent out into the world as easily 
as the said time devoted to business of whatever kind it might be. 
According to Mr. Gillmore, every person visiting South Africa, 
who has shooting prociivities and is gifted with the smallest 
powers of description, deems it his duty to the world at large to 
give information regarding the sport to be had among the large 
game of this portion of the world, but seldom do such writers 
say a word upon the smaller game which is to be found there 
in great abundance. 

This neglect Mr. Gillmore endeavours to correct, for he says :— 
“If the reader will travel with me in thought, at least, I will 
endeavour to tell him how and where game can be killed, ranging 
over all the intermediate sizes between that of the green plover 
and roe-deer.” 

This line of instruction is not, however, adhered to, as leopards, 
buffaloes, ant-bears, and wild boars are fully treated; still, if we 
find a book contains more than bargained for, we suppose we ought 
not to complain, notwithstanding the reverse is carefully paraded 
therein. In The Hunter's Arcadia we find a good deal of interest- 
ing matter concerning birds, one of the best accounts being of the 
secretary bird, which beats its prey to death by literally jumping 
on it and striking it with its feet. This bird is about four feet in 
height, its legs being remarkably long, strong, and sinewy. The 
greater part of its time is spent upon the ground searching for its 
food, which consists of rats, mice, and snakes ; hence it is rigorously 
protected, as may be imagined, in the countries it frequents, and is 
there regarded as a public benefactor, as indeed it is. 

When the secretary bird, says Mr. Gillmore, is attacking a 
small snake—one under three feet long—it conducts the encounter 
in a most summary and offhand manner, apparently treating its 

ison-fanged foe with the greatest contempt. With a few 

urried steps, and the head and neck lowered, the assailant ad- 
vances, and when within reach of the snake it draws itself up to 
its full height, then presents the tip of one of its wings to the 
reptile, which latter rapidly strikes it. This is again and again 
repeated, but the venomed teeth come into contact with nothing 
but feathers. When the snake is somewhat tired, then the bird 
places its foot with great force on the reptile’s head, and in another 
moment its brains are laid open. It seems that, when a 4 
snake is fallen in witb, the secretary bird, after having previously 
tired it out in futile combat, bears it high into the air and then 
drops it on to the hard ground. The bird, then descending at the 
same time with great rapidity, beats the snake to death with its 
feet, where it lies stunned and helpless, 

In Chapter XIX. we have a capital description of the ant-bear 
or aard-vark, beginning in this curious way :—“I have heard it 
said that ‘men are often unjust to one other, women always so,’ 
but I am certain they cannot be more so than the porcupine is to 
the aard-vark.” 

This chapter we can recommend as well worth the attention of 
our readers, as can we Chapter XXII., with its account of an 
adventure with a leo On the last of The Hunter's 
Arcadia we are introduced to the borderland of the big-game 
country. Mr. Gillmore had missed his attendant. He writes :— 

My eves had not far to search ; behind me he stood, his eyes distended 
to double their ordinary size ; a fixed intent stare was in them that spoke 
volumes. What was he staring at? what was the fascination that had 
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such an influence upon him? A trifle tothe uninitiated, a mere telle, 
a simple indentation in the sand ; but to the experienced it told a that 
the monarch of the brute creation had consecrated (sic) the spot by putting 
his foot down upon it—it was the spoor of a lion! 

Thus, says Mr. Gillmore, we leave the small game of South 
Africa, and enter into the habitat of the larger, and our author 
‘eads us to hope that he will some day give us a description of his 
experiences therein. Should this suggestion be fulfilled, we trust 
chat the mannerisms and superfluous opinions foreign to his sub- 
‘ect may be omitted. That Mr. Gillmore could write a book 
‘without these serious defects we feel assured, and that the reading 

blic would be gainers by such omissions is evident. For the 
most the book before us, when treating of sport, is written in 
s pleasant chatty style, notwithstanding its slangy diction and 
peculiar phraseology ; but then a life in the wilds of South Africa, 
amid some of the worst-mannered of the buman race, is hardly 
conducive to polished English and well-turned sentences. If a 
sportsman is able, by reading The Hunter's Arcadia, to derive both 
knowledge and amusement therefrom, he will doubtless overlook the 

uliarities and faults we have been obliged tocondemn, The 
ustrations cannot be considered , and have little indivi- 
duality about them; the best is the one of a leopard at p. 214. 
The cat-like re of the figure and cunning expression of the eyes 
are very truthfully sketched. 


IMAGINATION IN LANDSCAPE-PAINTING.* 


M* HAMERTON’S latest publication may be looked 
4¥1 asa sort of annex or supplement to his elaborate work called 

Like that luxurious volume, the present one is richly 
illustrated, and contains a proportionate amount of ingenious, 
often interesting, and always desultory, thought. The author 
plays with his subject, keeping but a very light rein on the course 
of his argument, careless apparently whither he is going and little 
anxious to arrive anywhere in particular or in any given time. At 
starting he spends, not to say wastes, a good deal of time in settling 
what he means by the word imagination. He decides at last to 
include fancy and invention in the term as practically gente 
with it. In the course of the discussion he instances the want of 
clear distinction between fancy and imagination as applied by 
Wordsworth to his poems, and incidentally criticizes the poet for 
suggesting that the cuckoo is always invisible. He routs this 
notion triumphantly by a oe he himself has seen the bird 
several times, and that Mr. Gilbert White actually saw several at 
once, adding, by way of confirmatory details in a footnote, that 
“ the birds were skimming over a eye and catching dragon- 
flies.” This is how he begins, and as Mr. Hamerton begins as he 
means to go on, the reader will be able to judge pretty accurately 
of the digressive character of the whole work. 

But, if Mr. Hamerton’s pace is slow, his stages are short ; for in 
this slender volume there are no less than twenty chapters, at the 
end of each of which the reader can take rest and refreshment if 
he so will. He may thus find ey for reflection on what 
he has been reading, and this he is likely to feel necessary, as 
the author intermixes argument, illustration, and anecdote, leaves 
the etymological for the philosophic, the general for the personal, 
and the artistic for the scientific so frequently and unexpectedly, 
that a process of sifting and arranging of ideas is really quite 
necessary occasionally to steady the mind. In one such interval 
the reader may probably think that, though it is undoubtedly 
desirable to start with a definite notion of what we mean by the 
word imagination, we do not get much further when we decide, as 
Mr. Hamerton does, that the faculty of remembering the appear- 
ance of what we have seen is properly to be called “ imagination.” 
Etymologically this may be a right view, and the case would stand 
in this way—to remember what we hear is only memory, but to 
remember what we see is imagination. Or, in other words, imagi- 
nation may possibly be correctly used when applied to a faculty of 

ucing mere facts when these facts are images. To us it 

seems that it would be much more convenient to speak of such 
imagination as this as memory than to speak of that kind of 
memory as imagination. At all events, that is not what we mean 
by imagination when we use it in connexion with landecape- 
painting or any other art. We mean by it the faculty of calling 
up images which are not mere facsimiles of things we have seen, 
however like they may be tothem. The most imaginative of those 
images will be those in which the connexion with memory is the 
most remote, so remote that they assume the character of creations 
erated without conscious intention; the least imaginative will 
those in which the connexion with memory is most obvious, 
rendering familiar sights in a manner suggested by some slight 
nal fancy or feeling, Any kind of imagination which cannot 

be separated from simple memory is one which need not be con- 
sidered in a work on imagination in | pe-painting 

The reader at the close of another chapter may also think that 
the author has missed many of the opportunities of his subject by 
too rashly adopting a rash construction of a saying of Mr. Ruskin’s, 
from which it appears to him that the Professor draws no distinc- 
tion between imagination, fancy, and invention. This may partly 
account for the fact that he has not made any serious attempt to 
discriminate between different classes of imagination applied to 


* Imagination in Landscape-Painting. By P. G. Hamerton. London: 
Seeley & Co. 1886. 
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landscape, which before we opened the book we fondly hoped 
would be the main endeavour of it. What new ground as here, 
what a large field! Of imagination in landscape-painting, as dis- 
from imagination to science and architecture 
and chess and other matters which are outside of his subject, he 
does, indeed, say much ; but of the different kinds of imagination 
shown by different landscape-painters such enlightenment as may 
be found in his volume is due almost entirely to the illustrations, 
They — to us rather pathetically, these pictures, from between 
pages which bear them as an ornament to discussions with which 
they are but remotely concerned. Is there not some difference of 
—T not of kind, between the imagivation of Turner and 

u , of Claude and Constable ? and would he not have found 
such terms as fancy and invention useful in distinguishing them ? 
For, whatever Mr. Hamerton may say or however misused or in- 
———- the terms may be in urdinary use, the words are not 
identi Imagination bears a sense of deeper emotion, fancy one 
of lighter caprice, invention one of more striking novelty. The 
distinction is perhaps more strongly marked (as is often the case) 
in the adjectives than the nouns. Few would speak of the 
Madonna di San Sisto as a work of fancy ; still fewer would call it 
fanciful. When we think of the different proportions in which 
imagination, fancy, and invention are combined in the works of 
Salvator Rosa and Ouyp, Corot and Cox, Turner and Diirer, we 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Hamerton would have thrown more 
light on his subject if he had attempted to define the proper uses 
of these different terms instead of fusing them into one. 

But it would be unfair to quarrel with a book which contains 
so much suggestive thought and interesting experience because 
it has not been fashioned in complete accordance with our fancy. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Hamerton’s method is more 
calculated to stimulate reflection than one more formal and 
logical in its process, and if he does not keep to the straight 
path, he leads us to many odd corners and through many a 
pleasant byway. It is from this point of view that we now 
propose to consider one of his chapters. One will do as well 
as another for the purpose, and we will take by chance that 
entitled “ Effect as the Expression of Nature.” After pointing 
out that every scene in the world has effects that are specially 
suitable or unsuitable to it, and that such effects “depend upon 
a union of the forms of the earth with cloud forms, and on 
the display of both under the light that gives them the most 
perfect unity, and brings the finest features of the landscape into 
the most distinct relief, whilst reducing all that is commonplace 
to a subordinate position,” he comes “ to a matter of quite peculiar 
interest which underlies the influence of landscape art on man, and 
is probably its strongest force.” Then comes one of those passages 
in which Mr. Hamerton is seen at his best :— 


When we see—I mean we who are sensitive to these influences—when 
we see the kind of effect that we call an impressive or noble effect, our 
feeling is distinctly that the wonderful powers of nature are expressing 
themselves to us, in an especial manner, by the display of that transient 
beauty, or splendour, or melancholy solemnity. It seems like a communi- 
cation from the Eternal Source to shortlived mortals, and this impression 
is enh d—i ably enhanced—by the remarkable fact that the 
grander effects last just long enough for our powers of attention. They 
also begin quietly, gradually increase in intensity, reach their highest 
perfection, and then rapidly fade in colour, whilst the well-combined 
arrangement of form and light becomes disorganized. In this they exactly 
answer to our own capacity of attention, which is easily fatigued, and 
requires the most varied of excitement ; and so the natural effect 
is incomparably more interesting than the fixed representation of it ix 
painting. 

In the next ph Mr. Hamerton drops into somewhat 
commonplace reflection, and in the next he mes very flat 
indeed, telling us that “ the manner of the influence is by affecting 
our states of feeling,” and that “if the feeling is not in ourselves 
already the effects of nature are perfectly impotent to excite it "— 
all which in plain English means that our feelings are influenced 
by being affected, and that we don't feel what we can't; but a 
little further on he becomes interesting again because he is 
personal. He tells us that he “sometimes wonders if there is 
anybody else in the world on whom the effects of landscape have as 
much influence as they have on him” (a sentence which would 
afford an inviting opening for an unfriendly critic); and gives 
us descriptions of two ve _— kinds of effect which delight 
him equally. Then Mr. Hamerton disappoints us again by 
declining to give even the most succinct account of the uses that 
landscape artists have made of effect as a means of influence upon 
our minds, as to do so would be to weary the reader with a re 
tition of much that he knows already. On the contrary, if Mr, 
Hamerton had applied himself to an exposition of this matter, he 
would probably have been more interesting than he has ever been 
before. Then we bave a digression on the scorn of the transient 
and accidental by artists of the “ grand style,” which he traces to 
a confusion between figure and landscape art, and then he speaks 
of the tranquil breadth of many of the old masters, and the after- 
noon sentiment of Wilson and Cuyp. Marine pictures next engage 
his attention, and he makes the not very original remark that 
“their range lies chiefly between the extremes of calm and 
storm,” and refers to the connexion between the sea and the fates 
of men, and alludes to Mr. Poole and Alexander Smith. A 
comparison between Turner and Girtin as to range of effects is 
thrown in, and we are remarks u 

comparative capacity of pen-drawing ( or typogra i 
reproduction) and of etching, for representing « effects i 
pen-drawing for typographic reproduction is, in its way, a new 
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art, or an art with special restrictions, as it is no use to dilute the 
ink, What Mr. Hamerton says about it is well worth reading, 
for on all subjects of technical limits he is probably the greatest 
livin ee: Here the chapter ends; and the reader will be 
enabled to gather from our summary account of it how full and 
various, if imperfectly organized, is the matter contained in Mr. 
Hamerton’s latest contribution to the literature of the fine arts. 
He will also see that a perusal of it is something like a walk with 
@ very young and active dog. If you — to the road you will 
nd a good deal of time in standing still and whistling; if you 
follow the dog you will take an unusual amount of exercise. 


THE AFGHAN FRONTIER.* 


wun an admirable subject to work on and no want either 
of knowledge or parts, Lieutenant A. O. Yate has written 
@ very irritating book, and, what is even more exasperating, he 
thinks he has done a virtuous thing. Here is Lieutenant Yate’s 
accurate description of his offence, and very contumacious 
meg gon thereof :—“ I have made the basis of my book the 
I wrote from the Afghan Boundary Commission camp 
to the Pioneer, Daily Telegraph, and other journals, I have 
thought fit to preserve them rather than endeavour to rewrite 
& more connected narrative, partly because that which is written 
under the vivid impressions of the moment gives often a truer 
conception of events than a carefully considered narrative written 
a year later, and partly because my official occupation left me 
little leisure for literary work.” The last clause may pass, 
but the first contains what we have no hesitation in con- 
as a damnable lit heresy. ony articles, 
written in haste and for immediate consumption, do not give 
“ a truer conception of events” when they come to be collected 
into a book than a narrative based on them by the author him- 
self, working at a later day when he has time to look at his 
subject as a whole, and keeps the proportions of the parts right. 
What they do give is a great deal of repetition and of mere talk 
which pass well enough in the communications of Our Corre- 
ndent, but become very tiresome when they have to be taken in 
the lump ina stoutish octavo of fairly close print. Lieutenant Yate 
does repeat himself; he describes a kibitka twice over, for instance, 
at length, and he worries away at the inefficiency, insufficiency, lazi- 
ness, perversity, aad mendacity of the camel-drivers till the reader 
is bored beyond endurance. No doubt these sinners vexed the soul 
of Lieutenant Yate exceedingly, and if he had said so and shown 
how for, say, five consecutive pages, we should have sympathized 
with him. As it is, however, they seem to have been used to make 
copy. Again, the letters were sent home to keep the public well 
in the movements of the Boundary Commission, and they 
served that turn well. When they come to be printed together, how- 
ever, the mere movements, the goings to and fro, and the strikings of 
tents occupy too much space. Then, again, there is far too much 
discussion scattered in an unconnected way up and down. It was 
sound in its day, and Lieutenant Yate might have given the 
substance of it again, but when reprinted, just as it was written, in 
@lices, it is as stale as remainder biscuit. In short, the author has 
demonstrated most admirably the old truth, that reprinted news- 
articles, however good, do not make a book. ‘The volume is 
my got up, illustrated by several capital sepia drawings, with a 
very clear Bette map of Penjdeh, or, as it is here spelt, Panjdeh, 
fendling, ba full — in a pocket, very thin, and requiring 
ing, but useful. 

Lieutenant Yate followed the fortunes of the Commission from 
the beginning. He went through the dreary long march to Bala 
Murghab, saw the shameful scenes which followed the Penjdeh 
affair, and paid a visit to “ Mashad.” In the course of these 
wanderings he naturally saw much and noted it down in his 
letters. Not the least striking part of his experience is con- 
nected with the labours of the doctors on the Commission, As soon 
as it was known that the English doctors would attend all 
comers, the Afghans swarmed in from several days’ journey on 
either side of the route, and Dr. Owen and his assistants had their 
hands full. The patients, who seemed to have been mainly 
afflicted with the great evil of all hot and dusty countries, diseases 
of the eyes, showed remarkable courage when being operated on. 
Little chloroform could be spared, but the Beluchs and Pathans 
submitted to the knife without a wince. In one day 288 patients 
were tended, and a large proportion were women. One old lady 
showed such — courage oe operation on the eye that 

m 


Dr. Owen co: ented her particularly. Then she proved her- 
self worthy o ise’ When the assistant asked for her name, 
age, &c., from the husband, the good man replied with hesita- 


tion “Thirty years old,” at which manifest misstatement there 
was a laugh among the other patients who crowded the tent. 
“The old lady herself was just being helped off the table, and 
having heard the question and answer, and the perhaps un- 
becoming merriment it elicited, she raised her bandaged and 
still sightless — soon to in their lost powers) orbs 
[Does Li ate think in 
with a good-humoured smile and chuckle, ejaculated, ‘ You 
may not believe me, but blessed if I’m a day over fifteen.’” 
As this quotation shows, Lieutenant Yate’s touch is not light; 


but the story is to the credit of our Afghan “sister woman.” 
The last chapter, which is headed “ Military Strength of Persia 
and Afghanistan,” promises rather more than it gives. The author 
is reduced to take his facts as to the Persian army mainly from 
M. Lessar’s papers in the Journal des Sciences Militaires; but he 
adds a criticism from his own experiences which is of value and 
hopeful withal. Persia, it seems, has a nobility which officers its 
army to a great extent, and not inefficiently. “ Whatever,” says 
Lieutenant Yate, “ the moral character of the lower class of officers, 
Ican from personal experience say that some at least of the officers 
of good family are far from neglectful of the efliciency of tha 
corps under their command—corps which are often recruited and 
officered from their own tribes and families.” Here surely is an 
important element of military efliciency terribly wanting as 
tule in the East, and notably among the Turks, Granted that 
the Persian gentleman has courage and patriotism (brains no one 
has ever denied him), he ought to give his country just what 
Oriental States usually want—namely, a body of intelligent field- 
officers. His social rank and kinship must secure him authority 
over his men. Lieutenant Yate speaks well of the soldierly quali- 
ties of the Persian, ey his docility and his power of 
standing fatigue. ‘These things are very good, but they are 
not all. Morier, who knew the Persian as few have done, 
tells how one of that race once, in the simplicity of his heart, 
exclaimed, “ Ah! what capital soldiers we Persians would make 
if it were not for the danger of being killed.” This is a 
serious exception it must. be acknowledged, and a man ma 
learn his drill well and even shoot straight, may eat little an 
march far, and yet be wanting at the critical moment. Whether 
Morier’s Persian was a rule or dn exception, or was merely a 
wag, may be doubtful, but Lieutenant Yate is well founded in 
his belief that the Shah’s subjects are most likely to fight well and 
on the right side if they are officered by Englishmen. It is to be 
noted that he shares the general belief in the energy and ability 
of the Shah’s favourite son, the Zil es Sultan. If that man does 
seize the throne on the death of the present ruler, and he is said 
to have declared his intention to do so, then neither Russia nor 
anybody else will find the occupation of Persia a walk over, 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF ROSSETTL* 


HE collected issue of the late Dante Rossetti’s works in 
verse and prose appears in the well-known old binding 
which at once suggests thoughts of far-off, if not altogether un- 
happy, things and battles long ago; but it is not sent into the 
world in any combative spirit. We may as well say at once that 
the editor, Mr. William tti, has discharged his task in the 
very best spirit. The collection is not quite ery rae there being 
omitted some published work which Kossetti himself retrac 
(such as the famoussonnet of the “ House of Life”), some printed 
work which Rossetti did not himself publish, and some MS, 
which the editor is of opinion that his brother would not have 
wished to see the light. However much one’s appetite for opera 
omnia may be Gangaeenten by this, it is impossible not to respect 
a spirit so different from that which has actuated too many recent 
biographers and editors. The notes, though few, are adequate; 
the introduction is written in a simple style, in good taste, and 
with a fair mixture of openness and reticence. The extreme 
moderation of tone may be judged from the fact that Mr. Rossetti 
says, in reference to the notorious “ Fleshly School” article, 
“‘ Having been retracted, let it be condoned,” though he hints pret 
plainly his opinion of the original act. A less severely arded 
commentator might have been tempted to refer to the vindication 
of Rossetti (more complete than any retractation) which has since 
been made by his critic's loudly uttered admiration of M. Zola, 
The “ House of Life” could not be justified by anything better 
than by the fact that it displeased an admirer of La joie de vivre. 
Let us, however, say no more about the unlucky controv 
which marred one man’s reputation and another's life. Nor is it 
necessary (especially as it is understood that a regular life of 
Rossetti, with specimens of his correspondence, is forthcoming from 
the very capable pen of Mr. Theodore Watts) to discuss his 
biography further. These two volumes contain in practical, if not 
literal, completeness the whole of the work on which his strictly 
literary claims rest. If England were like France, we should pro- 
bably see a quarto or folio edition on papier de luxe, illustrated by 
a Rossetti gallery of reproductions of the work in another art, 
with which the work in this art is so closely connected. But as 
it is we must be content with the bare print. In few cases has 
illustration such a double meaning, and we know one admirer of 
Rossetti (this side idolatry a long way, but still an admirer), who 
says that he never can thoroughly appreciate the poems, exce 
with a drawing of the poet’s before him, and who has accordi is 
vided himself with two specimens for his two places of oa ° 
t is open to any one to contend that there is as much of defect as 
of merit in this idiosyncrasy of Rossetti’s, and doubtless there is, 
The “ transition into another genus” is as bad in art as in philo- 
sophy, and it should be the secondary, not the primary, e of 
& poem to call up a merely visual picture to the imagination. Yet 
to be able to do this is no small thing, and Rossetti did it, 
thanks to his two instruments, as hardly any other man has ever 


* England and Russia Face to Face in Asia, By Lieutenant A. C. Yate. 
London: Blackwood & Sons. 1887. 


* The Collected Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 2 vols, London: 
Ellis & Scrutton. 
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done. His work, as here given, falls into three classes—original 
verse, verse translation, and prose. The work in the last division 
is neither large nor of the first interest. Rossetti was much more 
“exotic” in prose than in verse, and much less at home. The 
unlucky sentence which comes second or third in his reply to Mr. 
Thobert Buchland’s diatribe—the sentence in which “ anonymous,” 
“ nominate,” and “ pseudonymity ” scarcely punctuate with sense 
a sentence of more than Swinburnian convolution and indirectness 
—probably prejudiced more ple against the poet than the 
omitted sonnet itself. On the other hand, the translations, especi- 
ally the Italian translations, beautiful as they are, need but little 
notice. For, in the first place, nemo vituperavit ; their merit has 
been admitted by every competent person since their first appear- 
ance many years ago. And, in the second, for all their influence 
on the translator's vernacular style (if, indeed, English may be 
called his vernacular), they are much less Rossettian than the 
iginal poems. Let us therefore come at once to these. 

e once knew a dreary pessimist who maintained that all 
written or spoken criticism of literature was but vain breath and 
uselessly spilt ink. A person who was fitted to like anything 
would like it without critical exposition, and he who was not 
fitted would not like it, though Longinus gave evidence to character 
of its sublimity and Petronius of its elegance. There is some- 
thing in this; as far as Rossetti is concerned there is much. His 
poetry and his painting are both such as to attract strongly, and 
strongly to repel certain natures. The attracted ones may see the 
faults of both as clearly as possible, the repelled ones may some- 
times at least (for the attitude of repulsion is always less critical 
in reality, though to the common apprehension it seems more 80 
than that of attraction, and we are more unjust to what we hate 
than partial to what we love) admit in detail some of his merits. 
But both are more than in almost any other recent case driven to 
the simple “I like Rossetti,” or “I don't like him.” Yet it may 
be possible to give some reason for the faith that is in 
a reasonable liker to a reasonable disliker. If any one 
chooses to dismiss Rossetti as some have dismissed Crashaw (his 
nearest analogue, though with strange differences in English 
poetry) .* calling him a mere “hectic amorist,” there is no- 
thing to be said to such. If any one goes to Johnson’s famous 
essay for dispraise of the “ metaphysicals,” and applies it to 
Rossetti, there is equally little to be said. And there is least of 
all, if any one objects to his frequent sins of indulgence in a stiff 
obscurity of pompous phrase which lends itself at once to — 
Yet it is almost impossible to understand how any one who fee 
the poetic attraction in its various forms should fail to feel it in 
Rossetti. The test of a poet, after all, is, Does he give us the 
— in some form which no other poet gives? And this 

tti certainly does. In the first place, there is his 
above-noted power of constructing a tic magic-lantern, 
of reproducing with the simple black and white of ink and 
per, by the straight and formal arrangements of type and 
ine, the rainbow hues of his own pictures, and the (it must 
be confessed) sometimes very singular contortions of his own 
drawing. To any one who has once seen a single characteristic 
picture of Rossetti’s, and bas then read his sonnets for pictures 
and his verse generally, the other pictures when they come to be 
seen are as reproductions only of what has been seen before. It 
has been said that this is not an unmixed merit, but it is a very 
remarkable gift and peculiarity. Again, there is no doubt that 
Rossetti possessed, in a curiously incomplete condition it is true, 
the direct ballad gift as no recent poet has it. Take, for in- 
stance, the em —faulty enough, as a whole—of “ Rose Mary.” 
Here even the fraternal judgment of Mr. William Rossetti hints his 
acquiescence in the condemnation of the “ beryl-songs,” though, 
by the way, there are fine things even in them. The poem is 
obviously too long, the motives and the course of the action are 
obscured by too much writing, and every now and then there ere 
iking false notes of phrase—for instance, at the crowning 
moment the sword falls “ prone "—a word which rather suggests 
the sword falling hilt forwards, if it ts anything. Yet it is 
full of the most admirable touches. OF course the stone was an 
opal, not a beryl. To call it a beryl was just Rossetti’s fun. And 
can anything describe a great opal better than this P— 
With shuddering light ’twas stirred and strewn, 
“ ng” is i 
Freaked it wes as the bubbles ~ 
Rainbow-hued with a misty pall, 
Like the middle light of the waterfall. 
Still better, if less elaborately beautiful, is the action of the mother 
when she has discovered the dead knight’s treason and the cherished 
tresses of her daughter's rival :— 
She lifted the lock of gleaming hair, 
And smote the lips and left it there. 
But the climax is the best of all, though, characteristically, 
Rossetti could not stop when he should, and added half a dozen 
mostly otiose stanzas and a useless beryl-song. After his descrip- 
tion of the destruction and horror to sound and sight that followed 
the sword stroke, the dying fall of the following is quite per- 


And lo! on the ground Rose Mary la 
With a cold hope Oe the snows ere May, 
With a cold breast like the earth till spring, 
With such a smile as the June days bring 
When the year grows warm for harvesting. 


It is quite certain that some day (if it has not been done already) 


&@ commentator will object that in Northumberland, where the 
scene is evidently laid, the year does not grow warm for harvest- 
ing in June. That will be the crowning tribute to one of the most 
charming verses of recent poetry. 

There may be much more difference as to the other side of 
Rossetti’s work, in which he affects, in appearance at least, depth 
of meaning, and certainly affects or adopts an entangled and un- 
natural form of phrase. There will always be those who demur, 
with a demurrer not easy to overrule, to such lines as— 


A 
So meshed with half-remembrance hard to so 
As souls disused in death’s sterility 
May sing— 
or, as the once much-discussed “ Vain Virtues,” and indeed as poems 
and portions of poems which meet one at every turn in the sonnets 
and not seldom in the apparently simpler pieces. In the case of 
most of these Thackeray's famous “ Some will fail to apprehend 
your meaning; some will even doubt whether you had a mean- 
ing” applies, and not unfrequently, we might add, “Some will 
 ? that you had a very simple and commonplace meaning, 
which, on a mistaken theory of poetry, you strove to make 
strange and rare vy mere obscurity of form.” But, after 
making the largest allowances for these things, there will 
always be two classes of lovers of be ye happier ones 
who can appreciate what is good in kinds, and the less but 
still happy ones who appreciate what is good in kinds specially 
sympathetic—who will go to Rossetti for something that neither 
finds elsewhere. Not a few whole poems, great parts of almost 
all, contain this curious charm—a charm generally complex 
frequently rather morbid, never quite reaching the simplicity and 
directness and universality of the highest poetry, but “ his own,” 
and by no means “a poor thing” at oy Smeg. while to certain 
natures in certain moods it is probably better adapted to procure 
the special poetic rapture, and to procure it neither unhealthily 
nor uaworthily, than the work of any other man. 


THE LEGENDARY HISTORY OF THE CROSS.* 


ves Christianity of the middle ages needed always materia} 
objects of veneration. When the purely spiritual teaching 
of the Apostles came to be the common property of a vast popu- 
lation, to whom previously everything in religion had been 
material, it fell upon soil unsuited to its higher development, 
The converts of the second and third centuries, with, of course 
many a worthy exception, could form no clear idea of spiritual 
‘truth. The language of the New Testament either related in their 
minds to certain facts and certain things, or it had no meaning. 
The instruments of the Passion were as important to them as the 
Passion itself. They required for the sustentation of their faith 
some tangible idea; for the worship from which they had been 
turned had been not merely a worship of tangible objects, but of 
objects many of which conveyed to their minds no abstract or 
spiritual meaning whatever, nothing but the grossest and most 

rect suggestions, without poetry or allusion or symbolism. We 
have the works of great writers of the time; but in them there is 
little reflection of the mental attitude of the ignorant classes; and 
the professors of Christianity among the Latin races in particular, 
when the old religion had been suppressed, were unable to grapple 
with the difficulties of their novel position, The people whens 
they would have taught had no power to conceive abstract ideas, 
What was taught to them beyond the bare outlines of Christian 
morality and the names of the Deity and of the first founders 
of the new religion became almost suddenly materialistic. 
Heaven and hell acquired local attributes; relics of martyrs 
were venerated and preserved; everything that could inculcate 
and strengthen a belief in the reality of the Gospel sto 
was emphasized and enhanced by all possible means. The 
of the Cross is a favourable example of this kind of doctrine. 
Intended, no doubt, to be as much symbolical as ible, it 
became, in truth, the foundation of the most di and dis- 
tinctly objective teaching ; and the supposed discovery of the actual 
wood by St. Helena, the Emperor's mother, sent a thrill 
through all Christendom, and was followed by the immediate 
sp among the Churches of a type of relic worship only worthy 
of the lowest fetishism of the most degraded savage. This strange 
result has not received adequate notice at the hands of modern 
writers, and the authors of the interesting and curious volume 
before us have not pursued the subject. ‘They tell, however, all 
that is certainly known as to the fabric of the supposed true 
Cross; and they tell also the fanciful and not unpoetical old 
legend, without any impertinent comment or any sectarian 
or polemical expressions. The respectful veneration with which 
every Christian might regard what was looked upon as a genuine 
relic gave way in the end to what cannot be described ty ag 
— phrase except one which would imply that the votaries 
of the Christianity of the day had returned to the superstitions of 
their heathen ancestors, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 

but far more interesting in many respects is the legend which 
relates to its earlier history. ee 

* The Legendary History of the Cross. A Series of Sixty-four Wood- 

Baring- 


cuts, with an Introduction by John Ashton and a Preface by 8. 
Gould. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1887. 
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When Adam had fulfilled his nine hundred and thirty years, 
having, according to a Jewish tradition, given up seventy years in 
favour of his descendant David, he still clung to life, and, finding 
himself ill, sent his son Seth to the gates of Eden to beg for the 
oil of mercy. But the archangel was obdurate, and would only 
give him three seeds from the tree of life. These seeds were 
placed under Adam's tongue at his burial, and from them grew a 
cedar, a cypress, and a pine, which side by side adorned the 
Vale of Hebron, and marked the place where the body 
of Adam was returned to the “red earth.” Of the wood 
of the trees was formed the rudder of the Ark, and with a 
branch Moses smote the rock. Another was Aaron’s rod that 
budded. Before Moses ascended Pisgah he planted the rods in 
Moab, and there David found them and brought them to Jeru- 
salem. They were laid in a cistern near the Tower of David till 
the morning, by which time they had taken root and entwined 
themselves into one stem, round which the King built a wall, 
hanging precious jewels to its branches, and composing his psalms 
in its shade. But Solomon cut it down for the building of his 
Temple, and made from it a beam thirty cubits in length. Yet, 
when he would have fitted it into a place, it was always too long 
or too short, and so was at last thrown aside as useless. When 
Balkis, Queen of Sheba, came to visit Solomon, she had to 
over the brook Kidron; but she recognized the wood of the foot- 
bridge, and, refusing to tread on it, waded through the water. At 
her desire Solomon brought it into the Temple, and covered it 
with gold and silver, When the Temple was despoiled, the Jews 
buried the wood on a spot where later the Pool of Bethesda was 
dug, and its virtues caused the healing of the sick who bathed in 
the water. At length, when the day of the Crucifixion was at hand, 
the holy wood floated up from the depths of the pool, and was 
selected by the high priest as suitable for the Cross. The re- 
mainder of the legend is even more apocryphal and even less 
poetical. St. Helena, when she had found it, “toke one part 
thereof to send to the Emperour her Sonne, who put the same at 
Constantinople upon a fyne oad of marble in the middest of the 
market,” as Calvin, quoted by Mr. Ashton, tells the story. The 
other part remained at Jerusalem in “a copher of silver.” Calvin 
goes on to argue against the authenticity of most of the frag- 
ments. “To be short, yf a man woulde gather together all that 
hath bene founde of this crosse, there would be inough to fraighte 
a great ship.” But M. Rohault de Fleury has made a list of all 
the relics of the Cross in Europe and Asia of which he can find 
any record, and the sum amounts only to 3,941,975 cubic milli- 
metres—a very small part indeed of what would be required to 
make a cross. At Mount Athos, Brussels, Ghent, Limburg, Paris, 
and Ragusa the fragments range from 800,000 to 130,000 milli- 
metres ; and in England we can boast of the existence of 30,516 
cubic millimetres, of which 8,287 belong to Lord Petre in two 
pieces, and at St. Mary’s, York, is a pectoral cross of the tenth 
century which contains two fragments. 

Calvin comments with equal bitterness on the number of the 
iron nails which had been preserved. He contrasts the opposing 
claims of Milan and Carpentras to the possession of Constantine’s 
bridle, of which the bit was made of two of the nails, and goes on 
to say that there is one at Rome, one at Sienna, and one at Venice, 
and that there are two in Germany, one at Cologne, one at Trier, 
one in the Sainte-Chapelle at Paris, one at the Carmelites, and 
one at St. Denis, together with three more at Bourges and other 
places. But Mr. Ashton enumerates no fewer than thirty-two in 
twenty-nine towns, including three at Venice, two at Rome, a 

int at Compiégne, and the famous Iron Crown preserved at 

onza, which is a circlet of gold “ indebted for its name of * Iron’ 

to a thin band of that metal” within. ‘The crown is too small to 

be actually worn; but Charlemagne was crowned with it in 774, 

and “ Napoleon did not think himself King of Italy until he had 
this precious diadem on his head in 1805.” 

The title in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin is said to have been 
found by St. Helena with the Cross, It was brought to Rome 
and deposited in the basilica of Santa Croce. It is said to have 
been hidden in the time of Valentinian lest it should be stolen by 
the Goths; but it was seen in or about 570 by Antoninus Martyr, 
after whose time it disappeared, to be discovered again built up in 
an arch near the roof, enclosed in a leaden box, on the cover of 
which these words were engraved, “ Hic est titulus vere Crucis.” 
It was found to be a little board about a hand’s breadth and a 
half, much decayed, covered with a partially legible inscription in 
Latin and Greek, the writing: being from right to left, Hebrew 
fashion. A line of writing has been broken off the upper part, 
but of a few letters which remain may have been those of 
the Hebrew title. Altogether this curious object, which has been 
often described and figured, and of which Mr. Ashton gives two 

i s, shows that skilful forgers of antiquities were never want- 
ing to the Church. At the latest it must date from the fifteenth 
century, and may be much older. 

In addition to the sixty-four woodcuts mentioned on the title- 

the volume contains many illustrations, including one from 

ton’s Golden , together with a quotation of the 
which relates to “ the invencion of the Holy Crosse.” The 
waill-paintings at Stratford-on-Avon, which were destroyed in one 
of the periodical attacks of the “ restoration mania” which visits 
that town with such fury, are also reproduced and described, and 
greatly add to the interest. The people who whitewashed 
Shakespeare's bust, who pulled down his house, who broke up his 
descendants’ monuments, and who would have dug up his bones 
had not all the world cried out upon them, could hardly be ex- 


pected to spare the frescoes he must so often have seen and won- 
dered at. Some of the pictures are said to be still in existence 
under the coats of lime; but it is sincerely to be hoped that the 
people of Stratford will let them alone, as the process they call 
restoration would, in their present frame of mind, finally ruin 
these curious relics of a forgotten period of English art. They 
may be contrasted with the Dutch woodcuts of about the same 
period—the end of the fifteenth century—which Mr. Ashton re- 
produces with four lines of verse in red beneath each cut. The 
growth and development of this famous legend is thus fully de- 
tailed, and Mr. Ashton is to be congratulated on the care with 
which he has kept out of matters of controversy, and especial] 
on the skill which he has shown in avoiding any statement of his 
own opinions, That the Empress Helena went to Jerusalem in- 
tending to find the True Cross, and that, on ground on which 
many thousands of crucifixions had taken place, she did find 
several crosses, and imagined that one of them could be discrimi- 
nated from the rest is perhaps all that can be admitted as certain 
in the story. In ages of superstition and ignorance, and when 
the tangible and visible was thought necessary to the sus- 
tentation of faith, such a story was sure to grow. The tree of 
Odin, says Mr. Baring Gould, became the Cross of Calvary. The 
romance was improved by the addition of floating tales and frag- 
ments of old material, and pieced with every scrap of allusion to 
a tree which could be found in Scripture. Neither Mr. Gould nor 
Mr. Ashton has been able to trace the story to any one author; 
but it probably acquired by slow degrees the vast proportions in 
which we find it at the end of the fifteenth century. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


| gy (unlike the world which it sometimes assumes itself to 
be) knows a good deal of its greatest men. But it has never 
been very full of information or gossip about the late author of 
Hommes et dieux. Paul de Saint-Victor passed not only for 
being a gentleman by birth, but for being very conscious of the 
fact; and he kept himself rather aloof from all but his special 
friends. M. Alidor Delzant, one of his literary executors, and, 
since the death of the bibliophile Jacob and in the face of 
M. Renan’s many employments, almost what Lamb would have 
called “the whole head and sum of the executory,” has under- 
taken to supply the want rather by a kind of extended essay than 
by a regular biography (1). It contains some interesting matter. 
lt appears that the family name was “ Zinsse_ de Saint-Victor,” 
and that, being “ d’origine créole et fixée en Ecosse,” it came to 
France with James If. This is odd. Why should any West or 
East Indian family have settled in Scotland before 1688, and 
what is “ Binsse”? “ Binns”? which is a not-unknown name 
both in England and Scotland. What a dreadful thing if the 


Jiamboyant critic’s real name should have been just plain Paul 


Binns! However, there is no doubt of his technical nobility. 
Another odd thing in the book consists in the exceedingly frank 
information given to M. Delzant by the celebrated Mlle. Alice Ozy 
or Ozi of her relations with Saint-Victor. It appears that they 
were not wholly satisfactory. The French Cynthia did not find 
that Saint-Victor loved in a sufficiently “human sort of way”; 
and the fantastic ecstasies of himself and his literary and 
artist friends rather bored her. Lastly, M. Delzant exactly 
confirms what all sound critics have always held as to Saint- 
Victor's style. It seems to have been about as non-natural a 
thing as anything could be. He is asserted to have actually 
put down his mots rayonnants, his mots de lumitre, as a 
very diflerent writer has it, at intervals along a sheet of 
paper, and then to have woven them into a connected con- 
text by expletives and clauses of padding. Nothing could so 
thoroughly account for the singular drawback which at least 
some persons feel in Saint-Victor, the obvious signs of want of 
spontaneity. Sometimes no doubt, as in the dance-of-death and 
gipsy passages of the Hommes et diew.xr, the process has resulted in 
something extremely beautiful and curious of its kind. But there 
is always the “curio” feeling about it; the vague evidence of 
immense labour rather than of genuine gift. Nevertheless, Saint- 
Victor was a great writer in his own way, and this isan interesting 
memorial of him. We are glad to learn that M. Delzant pro- 
poses to continue and complete the arrangement of his friend’s 
works exhumed from their journal-tombs. 

We are distressed to find from the evidence of the fly-leaf of 
Noir et rose (2) that M. Obnet’s six novels have only as 
reached in combination their eight hundred and eightieth edi- 
tion. Work so absolutely banal, with the esprit de tout le monde 
pervading it in such a considerate and adroit fashion, so entirel 
tree from the insulting intention of being clever or distinguished, 
ought to have got to the thousandth by the beginning of 1887. 
However, 880 is, after all, not a bad figure (did not the benighted 
Ettrick Shepherd once declare that no book ever got into a genuine 
thirteenth eaition during its author's lifetime ? ), indeed, it is a very 
pretty figure, and Nour et rose will doubtless add a hundred or two 
to the tale. There is really nothing to say about it. “ Noir” 
is melancholy ; “ Rose,” as a very clever person may guess, is not. 
The heroine of “ Noir” is Miss Mellivan, whom every one will 
know at once to have been the daughter of the Marquess of 


(1) Paul de St.-Victor. Par Alidor Delzant. Paris: Calmann Lévy, 
(2) Noir et rose. Par Georges Ohnet. Paris: Ollendorff. 
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Mellivan Grey. Marquesses’ daughters are always called “* Mies” in 
England, and Daisy Mellivan very properly even calls herself by 
that name. In Heureuse? (3) Mime. de Besneray has brought 
together a trusting, amiable, but rather foolish husband, a wife 
who thinks herself an artist and misunderstood, but is really only 
a flighty minx to whom the discipline of the spaniel and the 
walnut tree might perhaps have done some aks designing 
governess, a well-intentioned but weak autre, and so forth. The 
story is not devoid of peties, but would bear a good deal 
more strength. As for M. Robert de Bonniéres, he is a clever 
man. We — that he has made it impossible for us to say 
any more of his book (4) than that bis heroine when quite 
old enough to behave “ distinctly,” ate “ buttered gingerbread, 
which she made into a sandwich with toast also thickly buttered, 
and dipped in her tea.” A little sal-volatile remedied the first eflects 
produced upon us by this description, and the vision of the ap- 

nce of Mile. Jeanne Avril’s tea-cup which it conjured up. 

t we feel that our account of the book would be too muc 

coloured by the remembrance. Let us only repeat that M. de 
Bonniéres is undoubtedly a clever man, despite this appalling 
passage. So is M. Edouard Cadol, who has done workmanlike 
work both before and in Gilberte (5). We do not know that he 
has yet done anything quite masterly, but though his tale of novels 
is growing rather long, there is no reason why he should not do 
something of the kind one of these days. And meanwhile he 
avoids (except a little slang now and then) most of the prevalent 
faults of French novel-writing. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Spee lady who told Dr. Johnson she was perfectly happy, and 
L swas rudely rebuked for her assurance by the incredulous sage, 
was probably too overpowered by the vehemence of her antagonist 
to vindicate herself. Possibly in happier circumstances she could 
have proved her assertion out of the fulness of her heart, and 
with much less labour than Mr. Alexander Calder has expended 
in order to set forth the broad road to happiness. “ Virtue 
culture” is the panacea advocated in Mr. Calder’s ethical dis- 
course For Happiness (Triibner & Co.) Every form of ill is 
avoidable by him who throws religious dogmas to the winds, 
cultivates the best emotions, and conforms to the laws of nature 
in the worship of Hygeia. Regardless of the common experience 
of humanity, Mr. Calder says (p. 87), “ Any person conversant 
with hygienic rules, attentively kept, need never suffer pain nor 
sickness,” from which it would seem the writer makes light of the 
power of heredity. Mr. Calder is a moralist of lofty and virtuous 
intent, if we may judge from the motto from Lord Tennyson 
affixed to his book :— 
Men sought to prove me vile, 
Because I wished to give them greater minds, 


Nothing better becomes a writer who takes so proud a position, 
and anticipates so base a reception of his charity, than a tender 
deference towards the susceptibilities of those whose errors he 
desires to correct, and whose moral guidance he feels competent to 
prescribe, .And the obligation is intensified when the presumptive 
errors are the consolation of millions of suffering humanity and 
the fundamental tenets of a faith that is the well-spring of much 
of the noblest conduct and highest living among us. Temperance 
of style, however, is as far removed from Mr. Calder as pro- 
fundity of argument. If it were not for certain quotations 
from living writers, and a crude pastiche of Professor Henry 
Drummond's theories, the book might well pass for a survival of 
eighteenth-century Deism. In dealing with the essential doctrines 
of Christianity, which he invariably styles dogmas, Mr. Calder 
goes even further, and reproduces very success{ully the shallow 
materialism of Holbach and the lesser Encyclopedists. Nothing, 
for instance, cou!d be more like a transcript from the Systéme de la 
Nature than this :—“ If the great doctrine of the Atonement were 
true; if satisfaction were made some 1%00 years ago, how is it 
that the amount of sin is so vast to-day?” (p. 11). And this 
passage admirably expresses the quality of his reasoning through- 
out the volume. It is, of course, inevitable that a writer who 
finds no mystery in life, in the existence of sin and suffering, 
should deny other mysteries; but it is surely incumbent on a 
moralist who points the road to human felicity, who is a self- 
appointed quite, ant who denounces the dogmas of the Church 
as a chief cause of evil, to show a more excellent way, and be 
himself free from intolerance. The offensive terms in which 
Mr. Calder speaks of the most sacred of Christian mysteries 
are unworthy of a philosopher, and strangely conflict with bis ex- 
hortations to pursue virtue and possess it. Ie seems to have 
become infected, as men grow like that which they contemplate, 
by his own distorted conception of the spirit of historical 
Christianity, and is himself convicted of the Soe he so 
loudly denounces when he argues (p. 152) “The hostility of the 
Almighty is seen in the utter discomfiture of popular Christianity 
on the Continent.” The contrary assumption—* the devil is 
eome among us, having great wrath”—is quite as reasonable 


(3) Heureuse? Par Marie de Besneray. Paris: Plon. 
(4) Jeanne Avril. Par Robert de Bonnitres, Paris: Oliendorff. 
(5) Gilberte. Par Edouard Cadol. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


an explanation of the spread of infidelity, and scarcely more 
gratuitous, 


Half-Hours with the Best American Authors (Warne & Co.) is 
a title that suggests Charles Knight's early attempts to popularize 
English literature, though these tour volumes are compiled on a 
somewhat different principle. Mr. Charles Morris, the editor, 
seems to have desired to represent as many American writers as 
possible, and to give the briefest extracts from their works, The 
result is undoubtedly interesting, and should prove popular. 
Some two hundred and fifty authors figure in the selection, an 
array of “best authors” which must be considered highly 
creditable to American literature by any one who endeavours to 
name offhand as many best authors in our older and richer lite- 
rature. A much harder task it would be to discover from Mr. 
Morris's index of names who the second-rate authors may be. 
Representation, on the scale adopted in these volumes, should be 
governed by pee. A single lyric should suffice for an 
author so widely read as Longfellow, and far more space should 
be accorded to Prescott, Motley, and Washington Irving. The 
meagre extract from Edgar Huntly (i. 363) does not in the least 
represent the genius of Brockden Brown; nor can we find an 
example of the Hoflmannesque fancy of Fitzjames O'Brien. This 
last is perhaps the one serious omission to be noted. 


Uncle Sam's Medal of Honour (G. P. Putnam's Sons) a 
some graphic recitals of gallant deeds for which the United 
States Medal of Honour has been awarded since the outbreak of 
the Civil War. Not a few of the heroes of these stirring inci- 
dents were mere boys when they earned the medal at Gettysburg, 
Chancellorsville, Fredericksburg, and in the Indian wars, and 
their personal narratives are exceedingly spirited and moving. 
Captain Munsell’s “Trials of a Recruit” is a vivid account of 
remarkable experience, particularly pleasing from the ingenuous 
character of its revelations. The book is capitally illustrated 
by portraits and sketches, and contains an interesting appendix on 
on rewards in the United States by the editor, Brigadier- 
General T. F. Rodenbough. 


What a distinguished economic authority terms “the marvellous 
puzzle of Indian finance” is the subject of an ingenious and able 
essay by Mr. Thomas Inwood Pollard, entitled 7he Indian Tribute 
and the Loss by Exchange (Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, & Co.) 
Mindful perhaps of the bewilderment created by the discordant 
views of experts, Mr. Pollard has concentrated his views on the 
Silver question in a striking little apologue which is set forth in 
his preface. This concession to the much-tried reader is both 
thoughtful and politic. 

Mr. James Ross has executed a difficult task with excellent 
taste and skill in his memorial volume of a remarkable preacher 
and teacher, W. Lindsay Alexander ; his Life and Work (Nisbet). 
Although the material is drawn from many sources, and includes 
reminiscences entirely separate from Mr. Ross's biographical 
narrative, the book reveals the characteristics of Dr. Alexander 
with force and coherence, and is altogether readable and interest- 
ing. The literary work of Dr. Alexander appended to the memoirs 
comprises a selection of discourses on ethics and religious subjects, 
poems and hymns, of which several are translations, and Lusus 
Poetici, a collection of Greek and Latin verse that circulated 
among the members of the Hellenic Society in Edinburgh. Amo 
these are some versions in Latin of nursery-rhymes and of Burns's 
“Roy's Wife”. and ‘ Willie brewed a peck o’ maut,” the last of 
which is truly grotesque. 

Mr. G. G. Chisholm’s Questions to Longman’s School 
(Longmans & Co.) is skilfully devised to stimulate pupils who use 
the text-book on which it is based, to which it is in many ways a 
valuable companion. Another useful aid, designed for schools, but 
obviously beneficial to all beginners in history, is Our National 
Institutions, by Anna Buckland (Longmans & Co.) This is a 
—_ exposition of the meaning of Local Government, the 
Budget, and so forth, and describes the functions and work of 
Parliament, Courts of Justice, the Church, in terse and accurate 
language. 

Whitaker's Almanack is greatly enlarged this year, and the 
additions are, in every instance, of the right kind. So welcome 
as information and at the same time so completely opportune is the 
pew matter that we are inclined to marvel how we contrived to 
do without it. All the old familiar features that have made 
Whitaker's Almanack the most popular of its class remain un- 
altered, and are never likely to suggest improvement, even to the 
searching ingenuity of the editor. Another well-established 
favourite is The Service Almanack (Harrison & Sons), a manual 
altogether complete in matter and arrangement. Thom’s Official 
Directory (Dublin: Thom & Co.), in its forty-fourth year of publi- 
cation, may be said to have reached the mature excellence that 
springs from a long career of success and usefulness. 


We have received new editions of Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
St. Paul and Protestantism (Smith, Elder, & Co.), Mr. Christie 
Murray's Aunt Rachel (Macmillan & Co.), and The Crescent and 
the Cross, by Eliot Warburton (Warne). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Stores), on Wed: February 2, 1887, at Three o'clock, P. open, 2.30 P.M. Mrs. 


Oscar WILDE will 


Tickets, 2s. 6d. and 1s. each, may be had on epeliention ¢ hag the Secretary, Miss E. M. 
Carpenter, 23 Mortimer Street, W., and by payment at the Members Free. 


“PUT UP A: PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LsicH Hust. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


CONTAINS 
| SPLENDID conan of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS, 
all the celebrated Galleries of Europe, in 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 
Now Publishing. 

GRAND eine, of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 

LONDON. Prospectus on application. 
THE ART OF BARTOLOZZI. One Hundred Examples. 

THE “LIBER STUDIORUM” OF TURNER. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 
Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c. carefully Framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘‘ Autotype in Relation to Household Art,” with Pres 
Notices, free per post, 
Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pp. price 6d. free per post. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Vice-Chairman of Council—Lieut.-General Sir HENRY DALY.K.C.B..C.LE. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New College, Oxon. 

Eight Assistant-Masters. Classical and Modern Departments. <= Navy Classes. 
Boarders are received by the Head-Master, and by three Assist 
French Master (in whose house French is caciuelvely spoken). Special arrangements for 
Indian boys. The College stands in Twenty-one Acres, and enjoys all the advan 
of a Southern climate. Private Chapel, Gymnasium, Racquet and Fives Courts; 
Bathing and Boating.—F er Fosspectnaes, apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 
The TERM began “January 22 


lapis INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
OOPER’S HILL, STAINE 


The cou arranged to fit an ENGINEER for in » 
or the Colonic STUDENTS will be admitted in Septem! For 

ition of State offer Fifteen Appointments in the Tedien Public Wats 
partment, and Two in the Indian — For p Ss, apply to 
the SecreTARY, at the College. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
ASURAL SCHOLARSHIPS. NINE or more OPEN to 

TION MM 1887. Value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from 
‘ial fund to £90 a aa in cases of Scholars who require it._Further particulars from the 
Heap-Masten or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


RADLEY COLLEGE—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, 

one of £30,one of £20) will be competed for in June next. Candidates must have bese 

re. fourteen on the Ist January, 1s87.—For further particulars, apply to the W. 
Radley College, near Abingdon. 


ABDEN, 
THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 respectively, 
Open to or ag seg a will be otfered for competition in October 1887 


hout the year for the PRELIMINARY ‘SCIENTIFI 
“INTERMEDIATE ‘Examisations tions of the UNIVEKSITY of LONDON, 
may be joined at 


Entries may be m to Lectares er to Hospital Practice, and 
second 


special arrangements are 
made f AL in their 
ring in or subsequent years; also for Dental Students 


pe iospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. Gronos 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 
BRUNTON HOUSE, LANCASTER 


A HOME FOR SPECIAL PRIVATE PUPILS 
Under training in the Schools, Workshops, Garden, Farm, and other occupations at the 
ROYAL ALBERT ASYLUM 
For Idiotic, Imbecile, and Weak-minded Young Persons. 

Extensive nd grounds, competing garden, tennis-lawn, ornamental plantations, &c. 
Unde t of the Cent 1c: 

r the anagement of the ‘pmmittee of the Royal Albert Asylum ; Chairman, 
Medical Superintendent, G. E SHU B.A., M.D. 

plication to . JAMES DIGG: 8, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, 


[SLE 


Imagination in Landscape-Painting. LAUSANNE. WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the 


Norwich High peheol, has a very comfortable H 


E for GIRLS. Great 
Music, and Painting.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, 


The Legendary History of the Cross. ‘VERSAILLES — —PORTLAND HOUSE.—GENTLEMEN’S 


French Literature. 


of, acquiring FRENCH are received in the family of Pastor Braub. 


New Books and Reprints, 
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RESIDENT PUPIL TEACHER WANTED at once at the 
Agricultural School and Training Farm, Bramley Grange, Grewelth . Ripon, 
where he would receive a first-class education and be thoroughly grounded in all agricul- 
tural subjects, Premium iret £200, including everything except medi —< and 
clothing. “Salary at’ the end of three years, com commencing at £30; resident. State age and 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
HELP IN HOME EDUCATION, AND PREPARATION FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS. 


T ‘YHE COLLEGIATE CORRESPONDENCE OLASSES. 
Fa 1881. a —y in the country wishing for Education can obtain it by 
m the tors of the Collegiate Correspondence Classes. The system 
is thoroughly indyeidual, solid and rapid, and ensures to each candidate the 
care and attention. Single subjects or full preparation. Weak subjects receive special hi <a 
The most successful and cheapest classes extant; a very, large number have been cuscesstas 
for the various examinations, Join at once’; however success guaran! 
a ane strictly limited. Personal pation by arrangement. A limited number only 


“AGRICULTURAL. SCHOOL. TRAINING FARM, 
ey Grange, 


The object of tap Geheoat being to afford sound and ical instruction in agricultural sub- 
jects, so as to qualify pupils to occupy the positions of landowners, land agents, farmers, 
curvayers. an tnteading colonists, and providing full courses of indoor and outdoor instruc- 
tion in the pra ond science of estate mana, dairy-tarming, &c., com~- 


ment, 

= a education which will fit ye! for either 
s are received from seven years of age. is a Junior Class epectalty adapted to 

Brevare the you nee boys for the work of the higher een, Individual attention is given to 
lieate boys with great success. Every home care and comfort, most healthy and desirable 
locality, oy of pure milk, best dies, and unlimited good fishing, hunting, and eens. 
The school is very = y recommended. Pupils 17! enter at any time, either 
rde: The is mixed and en. uires, clergy, &c. 


prospectus of the the School, Farm, &e., full instr &e., apply to the 
ARMY AND UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
. JANES & BUSHNELL have 97 out of 


MESSBS. 


Wootwion. .—In the Examination, December 1886, for 
ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, the first TWO SU CCESSFUL CANDI- 
DATE en Paleeet 10,508, Mayes, 9,333— passed direct from DOVER COLLEG 


T° PARENTS.—There is a very exceptional OPENING in 

one of the first Preparatory Schools in England (and bok the healthiest past) for a really 

a BOY to join a small class reading for Publie School Scho ~ ae Address, in the 
stance, Rev. OXON, 39 Cromwell Grove, West 


UTORSHIP REQUIRED a YOUNG ENGLISH 

GENTLEMAN. Hasa thorouch knowledge of French and German, is well read in 
English Literature and History, and is a fair classical scholar. es preferred. Highest 
references.—Address, E. D., care of J. A. TREHANS, Solicitor, Plymouth. 


All baw 5 qualified. All sent for U University Matriculation in 


Address, Hillcourt, Chel 


AW.—A BARRISTER-AT-LAW, LL.D., Ist-class Man, 
holder of several S ont A uthor of several Legal Works, 
who has successfully prepared 400 Paptle for Law Examinations, has a VACANCY for a 
RESIDENT PUPIL.—Apply to N. B., care of Porter, 2 New Court, Lincoln's Inn. 


T° MAGAZINE PROPRIETORS and PUBLISHERS.— 
An Old-Established ADVERTISING FIRM is now open to contract for 
Of W" Smith Son. Solicitors, Gresham House, Old Broad Stree 


FURNISH on NORMAN & STACEY’S SYSTEM. —This 


ical System to be the most satisfactory method. 1, 2, or 


who t. Fell Mall 3.W 18t.,E.c. 
oJ OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS. 


LEX,care 


Victoria St., E 
Patented 


on Poem LL. 1868 to 1884, including the patent tuning apparatus, possessing the power 
outlast an 

JOHN BRINSMEAD 3 & SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, ‘igmore Street, 
London. Lists free. 


“PIRESIDE COMFORT.—The LITERARY MACHINE, for 


holding a Book in any position over an Easy Chair, Bed. Deliciously 
luxurious. Prices from £1 Is. Iilust post 
Cavendish Street, Place, London, W. tree. ous 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 


For Improved Economic x 
LI=BIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
Only sort guaranteed GENUINE by Baron Liebig. 

LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
The finest Meat-Flavouring Stock, USE it for Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 
IEBIG COMPANY'S” EXTRACT MEAT. 

‘ient TONIC in all cases of 
MEAT. 


“COMPANY'S” “EXTRACT 
a Nightcap instead of alcoholic drinks. 


Lizzie "COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT, 
GENUINE ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig's signature in blue ink across label. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’ S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
Cupge Sete pes on application tothe Company, 9 Fenchurch Avenue, 


FRY’S 


Tue HoNOURABLE JerrERson Davis, Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States of America during 
: the late Civil War, writing to Messrs. Fry's 

Pure Concentrated agent, says :—‘“‘ The samples of Cocoa which you 

kindly sent have been received safely, and have 
been tried by my family, who consider the 
different preparations of Cocoa unusually delicate 


COCOA, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS, 
191 axp 192 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Carriage Paid on all Orders over 20s, 


SOLE AGENTS IN LONDON FOR 
THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER. 


VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE NOTE. 
Sample Packets of Paper and Envelopes forwarded post-free for Twenty-four Stamps. 
THE ROYAL COURTS NOTE PAPER. 
The Cheapest Paper ever introduced to the Public, as it possesses all the good qualities of the 
more ex: ve papers and can be had for 4s. per ream. 


ADDRESS DIES CUT FREE ordered Stamped Relief, “ore of Paver ere 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED ORPHAN OR DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN NOW IN 


DR. BARNARDO’S 
THIRTY-ONE HOMES 


FOR ORPHANS AND THE WAIFS AND STRAYS 
OF OUR STREETS 


Receive Food, Clothing, Education, as well as Industrial and 
Christian Training. 


RESH CANDIDATES ARE BEING ADMITTED WITHOUT 

VOTING, PATRONAGE, OR CONDITIONAL GIFTS, AT THE 
RATE OF MORE THAN SIX PER DAY. Absolute Destitution is 
the alone qualification, but the most rigid examination is instituted to 
discover and prevent imposition. 


N? REALLY DESTITUTE BOY or GIRL HAS EVER BEEN 
REFUSED ADMISSION, irrespective of Nationality, Age, Creed, 
or Physical Defects. 


622 TRAINED CHILDREN were placed out LAST YEAR in GOOD 
SITUATIONS in CANADA alone (£8 10s. pays for the complete 
outfit and passage of one Boy or Girl). 


OVER 500 other BOYS and GIRLS were placed out in Service last 
year in England alone and are doing well. 


N all, more than NINE THOUSAND WAIFS and STRAYS have 
been gathered into these HOMES, carefully fitted for an Industrial 
Career, and then placed out in Service at Home or Abroad. 


PENDENT on the FREEWILL OFFERINGS of the Benevolent. 


£16 WILL MAINTAIN a BOY or GIRLin the HOMES 
for a YEAR, but ANY GIFTS, however small, will be 
GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED, if addressed to the 
Treasurer, WM. FOWLER, Esq.; to the Chairman of Com- 
mittee, 8. G. SHEPPARD, Esq.; or to the Founder, Dr. T. J. 
BARNARDO, at the Offices of the Institution, 


18 to 26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, London, E. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 
OFFICES OF THE COUNCIL :) 
15 BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.O. 
There are 40 District Committees in the Metropolis. 
Patron—THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—ALBERT PELL, Esq. 
Treasurer—H. B. PRAED, Esq. 
I.—OBJECT : To improve the condition of the Poor by 
1 Propagating sound views on the administration of charity. 
. Co-operation and combination with existing agencies and the Poor-law authorities. 
3. Procuring for the needy suitable and adequate assistance, after thorough investiga- 
tion, interim aid being given when necessary. 
4. To discourage at once imposture and inefficient charitable action.! 


1. To act as a nucleus for charitable workers within the district. 

The Council are resentati rning body of the Society. They furnish gratui- 
tously to all who sive tnformation general questions, on particular institu- 
tions, and issue publications for the same purpose. 


Money contributed to the general poses of ry means of 
the come of distress in applications casistance of searching out out best kind of help ; 
detecting in a word discriminating. also a means of in 
methods of relief; of introduci in cha: Kable 
thod: relief, and having them disc 


testi les me’ 
or glare of charity possible. Should other 
distress. 


ization ,” @ paper on social and chari 
a on table work, is published 


CONTRIBUTIONS are od NEEDED, and be sent to the of the 
at Messrs. COUTTS to the Secretary, at the Ofice, 


C. 8. LOCH, Secretary. 
HOSPITAL 


C HARING CROSS 
| Jasome, lactading Annual Subscriptions 


THE councIL for HELP to meet this deficit,and permanently reduce 
Donations and Ann prt or Legacies 


for Investment.—A. E. Reap 


of ENGLAND CENTRAL SOOIETY for 

PROVIDING HOMES for WAIFS and ae. 

The object Societ rescue from vicious surro Orphans Destitute 
Children met with in every ond large 

Ape Comapites make a point of not accepting any case which ch could pees 
id L anid therefore Invariadl 

Vv 

the preference to children who have ante 


the pr parents nor to provide for iy ive 


be paid to the account of the 


(CHURCH 


Stamping Reduced in Price. All Work d of the Best. 


for the admission of children can be had from 


N° ENDOWMENT OF ANY KIND exists, the whole being DE- 


‘ 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
= = | f 
| | 
IL.—METHODS : District Committees have been established in every part of f 
London. Their duties are— 
towns. 
s is ired for cases of dist i hich exceptionally large amount ’ 
in which sufficient aid is fortheoming from other sources. 
received for relief and for these purposes are expended without any ded joa for working : 
expenses. 
£6,000 
— 
j 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 172). 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, ayp 434 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Marine, Fire.avd Lite Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than a 


hand exceed £3,400,000, 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ORTHERN 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE ABERDEEN~1 UNION TERRACE. 
«£577,000 


151,000 


Interest ... 32,000 


PHENIxX FIRE OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. Fstabliehed 1782. 
insurances against Liss Fire and Lightning effected in ell parts of the World. 
claims arranged wi 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD § Secretaries 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22? PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,550,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
HREE per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. TWO 
CENT" on CURRE NT ACCOUNTS when not drawn below The Bank nieetniion 
free of charge, the Custody of Securities and Valuables: the Colle _= of Bills of Exchange, 

vidends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. THE BIRKBECK ‘ALMAN. ‘ACK. with full particu- 
lars, post tree on application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OME UNDS (lss5). 


THE BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, Limited. 


Heap Orrice—3! Lombard Street, London, E. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, £300,000; RESERVE £200,000. 
Reserve Ly of Shareholders, £300,000. 
tters of Credit issued. 
Bills Bou ‘ht and Collected. 
‘elegraphic Transfers made. 
5 per cent. per annum in sums 


an £ 
. CUTHBERTSON, General Manager. 


TSVESTMENTS YIELDING DIVIDENDS of from 7 to 
15 per cent. per annum on the Sound Security of Shares in 
Prosperous Industrial and Commercial Companies. See the 
INVESTMENT REGISTER. Post free from 


MESSRS. JENKINSON & CO., 37 WALBROOK, LONDON, E.C. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution 
is avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now 
to be of CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and 
EFFICACY than heretofore. 

The ordinary dose is a large wineglassful (4 ounces), taken fasting. Most 
efficacious and more acceptable to the palate when heated or mixed with an equal 
quantity of very hot water. 

“TI know nothing at all equal to Friedrichshall. The LONGER it is 


taken the SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose.” 
Sir Hexry Tuompson, F.R.C.S. Lond. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of 
the drinking water.”"—Dr. Hermann Weser, F.R.C.P. 


“Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever 
more to drinking water ‘contaminated by sewage matter than to the 
malarious influences which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. 
The only water safe for the traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.” 

Sir Henry Tuomrsoy, F.R.C.S. 

“T quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. 
No one need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every 
hotel.”"—Dr. Francis Parsons. 


—— 


HOTELS. 
PALERMO, SICILY. 
GRAND HOTEL ds PALM E §, 


Former! ngham’s Palace. 
Mr. Pay moe RAGUSA, Proprietor. 
‘Th’s first-class me and Saloons, was in 1877. 
It is the only hotel in Palermo Sith a full south aspect, and is surrounded by its own two 
most beautiful and tropical large Gardens. 
Very. fine and elegant Dining, Conversation, , Renting. Billiard and Smoking Rooms. Very 
‘errace, with a pene View on the Se 


Moderate Prices, 
and Steamer. Steamers by a new Company from Naples in 


Omnibus meets every Train 
Ten Hours. 


‘THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. On the Sea-shore. Air 


ER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 


LETTER was received from Mr. 8. Parker, acknow- 


the stock already supplied by them.”"— The Metropol 

Samples sent free per Fost for 4s. 3d., 
Tian for coe 10} lbs. for 17s. 3d., to any post town ind 
‘ostal orders from Is. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be 


BARBER & COMPANY, 


274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
61 BISHOPSGATE STREET, EC. 


CONSUMPTION, 
AN? all Diseases of the Lungs, Wind ~ age, Wi » Nose, and Throat, 
treated gratuitously for the POOR, a 
DR. JOHN FRANCIS CHUBONILLS 
FREE Stechiological Dispensary, 
99 MARYLEBONE ROAD, 
BY MEANS OF HIS DISCOVERIES OF THE 
HYPOPHOSPHITES and his Inhalant SPIRONE. 
Report free on demand. 


EFORD'S MAGNESIA, 


2 7s. vi Re. 10s. 
trout ail the 


This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartbura, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


The safest and most gentle t 


Children, and Infants. 
180 Bond Street, London ; and all Chemists, —— 


MEDICAL ELECTRICITY. 


CALL AT 52? OXFORD STREET, and inepect the Medical Battery Company's 4a > 
Electro which relieve and L perme anently cure all D 

Stomach, Liver, Kidneys. and other organs. THOU ANDS OF UN: SOLICITED 1 TESTI. 

MONTALS BD. he les, or ceil and Mr. C. B. 
emirent Consultin, ica ect onsulted 

ALL IN SEARCH OF HEALTH should wear ° 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT, 


Price 21s. (post free). Will last for years. New Pamphlet (post free) from the 
MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, 5? OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


TONGA, the SPECIFIC for NEURALGIA. 


“ Tonga ji its reputation in the tr of Neuralgia.”"— Lancet. 
a de acial Neura J Has proved effective in all cases in which we have 
48. 6d.,and lis. Of all Chemists. 


ODONTO. 


It is the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains noacid or gritty substances, 

ALS.—PHILLIPS & CO.'S direct supply. The largest 


Ask anywhere for 
either free at station or snclusine delivery into consumer's 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 
ROWLANDS’ 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
& CU., Coal Factors, for 33 years at 25 Coal Exchange, don, E.C, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,—Sold by all Stationers 
throughout the World. 


BOOKS, 


LIBRARY, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 
resident_Lord TENNYSON. 


‘ice-Presidents—Right Hon. = E. GLADSTONE, M.P., Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart., 
Sir HENR BARKLY, K.C.B., the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF.” 
Trustees—Earl of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Earl of ROSEBERY. 
a Swe contains 100,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature in various 


Gubssrigticn. a yews without entrance fee, or £2 with entrance fee of #6 ; life-member- 
ship, Fifteen volumes are al owed to country and ten to town members. Re Room 
10 to haltf-past 6. Supplement (1875-80), price 58.; to Members, 4s. 
ifth Edition of the Catalogue in the Press. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
the Standard Books Prayers, Church Servic 


([HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance ; 
Any part of the United Kingdom ......cccssccccscscesees£l 8 2 


Other British Colonies, | Europe, Egypt, and America........ 1 10 6 
ee & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
J Stans PUBLISH ED, No. 462 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE 
J of L i 
—— uly, W.-H. SOTHERAN & CO. Books bought for Cash. 


published, paper coveis, crown 8vo. Is. 


(THE EXPLOSION. A Novel. By James Mornerson. 


“The author's style is clear and concise, and the plot is well worked out.”"—_Leeds Times. 
London: WyMAN & SONS, 74 to 76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


NEW ETYMOLOGICAL WORK BY DR. CHARNOCK, 
Author of** Local Etymology.” 
ow ready, crown 8ro. cloth lettered, 6s. 


PP2xomna ; sor the Etymology of the Principal Christian 
Names of Great Britain and Inland. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


PoOLYHYMNIA. By Gzones PEELE. Reprints of a Poem 
Reign tao With oP a Festival in honour of Queen Elizabeth in the 33rd year of her 


Guirriil, Farray, OKEDEN, & WELSH, St. Paul's Churehyard, Londen. 
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| value at price, The Rev. 8. B. Burnaby then arked for name of firm tendering 
sample G.—The Chairman : * Messrs. Barber & Co., of Regent Circus.’. The result was con- 
to | as the le su ed Barber was taken from 
MAGNESIA. 
a 
| 
WW 
i 
| 
j | 
| | 
| 
| 
" | 
| 
i Arrangements made at 
= 
Address, Ma AG 
i 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S 
NEW LIST. 


— 


THE COMING FRANCO- GERMAN WAR: 


a Political-Military Study. 1 vol. 


A LOOK ROUND LITERATURE. By 
[February 1. 


Rogpert Bucwanan. 1 vol. 6s, 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS.” 
On February 2 at all Libraries. 


THE DEAN and HIS DAUGHTER. By 


F.C. Pairs. 3 vols. 
Next week at all Libraries, a Second Edition of the Popular New Novel. 


THE COPPER QUEEN: a Story of To-day 
Roosevett. 3 vols, 


and Yesterday. By BLANCHE 


Just ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 
G. MANVILLE FENN'S NEW WORK. 


IN JEOPARDY : Stories of Peril. 


This day, at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 1s, 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH.” 


LITTLE TU’PENNY. By the Author of 


“ John Herring,” “Court Royal,” &c. 


THROUGH the GATES of GOLD: a Frag- 
ment of Thought. White cloth gilt, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 

From the “Literary Notes” in the St. James’s Gazette:—“ The question of a 
future existence is discussed in a book now passing through the press. It bears 
the title of ‘ Through the Gates of Gold,’ and is said to be written by a well-known 
author, who desires in this instance to 1 his name — The theory of the 
book is that heaven is a state rather than a place, and is to be attained by living 
mortals.” 


THE HEALING ART: Chapters upon Medi- 
cine, Diseases, Remedies, and Physicians. 2 vols. demy 8¥0. 25s, 


“A traly eneeing work, in which the results of much labour are given in a 
Full of information, and everywhere diversified b: by 


ROMANTIC SPAIN: a Record of Personal 


Experiences, By AvGustus O'SHEA. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“ ht, vivacious, and interesting........ gossiping, quick-mot narrative 


ANCIENT LEGENDS, MYSTIC CHARMS, 


and SUPERSTITIONS of IRELAND. By Lady WILDE (“SPRRANZA”). 
With a Chapter on the Ancient Races of Ireland by the late Sir William 
Wilde. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“ Fascinating folk-tales, delightfully recorded.”— Whitehall Review, 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 


AN ENTHUSIAST. By Caruenrine Foruer- 


GILL. 3 vols. 


A STRANGE AFFAIR. By W. Ourram 


TRIsTRAM. 3 vols. 
“ A novel dealing with the strangest incidents in the strangest manner......The 
and deserves to be read.”—<Scotsman, 


~ Original and very extraordinary.”—Atheneum, 
THE TRAGEDY of FEATHERSTONE. By 


B. L, Farseox. 3 vols. 
Exciting, humorous, pathetic, and always interesting.” — Punch. 


PLAYING with FIRE. By James Grant. 


ook.” — Times. 


F OUND GUILTY. 


ae who estimate the goodness of a story by the difficulty wor = in 
4aying it down will have a high opinion of Mr. Barrett's latest novel, as it will 
<dvprive them of some hours of sleep.” 


SIR JAMES APPLEBY, BART. By 


KATHARINE 8. Macguorp. 3 vols. 
~“*Sir James Appleby ’ is not landscape with figures, but human drama.” 


Graphic. 
THE LADY DRUSILLA. By Tuomas 
Purnett. Crown 63. 


“One of the most curious intellectual products of the times.”—Academy,. 
“ A special event in contemporary fiction.”—Graphic. 


By Frank Barrerr. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


| and small maps...... The 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO0.'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


TRAVELS" in WILDS of ECUADOR, 


and the Exploration of the Putumayo River. By ALFRED Simson, F.R.G.S. 
With Maps. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH 
BRAZIL. By Janes W. Weiss, F.R.G.S, With Illustrations 


and Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. aloth, 


“ The bounds with It is 
with graphic sketches of he curious 3 life of the interior. He has succeeded not only in 


making areadable and amusing book ,but in conveying @ fairly edoquats conception of the 
soc conditions of Brazil."’— 7 imes. 


book is more tluabie ‘and replete with information than other fo 
England with Tespect to Brazil. "South American Journal, _ 


{Now ready at all Libraries, MR. HATTON'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE OLD HOUSE at SANDWICH. By 


Hatrox. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
A SECOND EDITION is now ready at the Libraries of 


A BIRD of PASSAGE. By Mrs. B. M. Croker, 


Authoress of “‘ Proper Pride,” “ Pretty Miss Neville,” “Some One Else.” 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready, 
By the Author of “ In the Land of the Lion and Sun.” 


PERSIA AS IT IS; being Sketches of 
Modern Perian Lite and Character By Dr. CJ. Crown 8vo, 
“ Just, such a book as those who wish to mingle information and amusement desire to 


possess. "’—Scotsman. 
Thus gratified by residence, k and popularity, Dr. Wily, draws for us a most 
Persians in their outer and inner life...... e have let ot De Wills 


interesting picture of the 
| and have only to sa: that his book utterly 
occa 3 the pleasantest ure of the Englishman abroad we ha 


fong time." 
FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, Revised, now ready. 


THE CRUISE of the “ FALCON”: a Voyage 


to South America in a 30-ton Yacht. By E. F. Ksienr, Barrister-at-Law. 
oun 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, now ready. 


THE BOOK FANCIER; or, the Romance of 


Book By Percy FirzGeraLp. 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled 


A d agreeable to read. There is hard! of ef 
He is always diverting Saturday Review 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
Just ready, large crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 


By Professor J. P,. MAHAFFY, Author of “Social Life in Greece” &c, 


Other Volumes in same Series : 
TRE JEWS. "By Pro | CARTHAGB, "By 
THE MAKING of NEW ENGLAND, 1580-1643. By Sawver 
ADAMS Drake. Crown 8vo. eleth, “ 
THE PAROUSIA: a Critical Inquity inte the New Testament 
Destrine of Our Lord's Serend Coming. Rev. J. S. M.A. New 


demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
“ A sober and reverentip a — A careful and instructive exegesis.” 


SONNETS on NATURE and SCIENCE. By §, JErrERsoN, 


F.R.A.S., &c. Square crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Century Magazine. 
Price 1s. 4d. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY 1887: 


Abraham Lincoln: a History. John G. 
Nicolay and Colonel Hay. 16 Tlustrations_- 
The Oldest Church in London. 16 Liiustra- 

Carancro. Geo. W. Cable. Lilus- 
trated—The River of Rest. Joaquin Miller— 
The Hundredth Man. Frank R. Stockton— 
Edward Thom 


Stedman—The Bailing of Jefferson 
Relative Strength and Weakness of Nations. 
Edward Atkinson — A Midwinter Resort. 


Post free, Is. 7d. ; or, 19s. per year, post free. 


The St. Nicholas Magazine. 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Conducted by MARY MAPES DODGER. 
Price ts. Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY 1887: 
Between Sea and Sky. Hjalmar H. 
Illustrated The Story of Prince Fairy- 
on B 


a 
E. 

e's Realistic Novel. 
Alice W. Rollins— Mr Feathertail and 
Fuzz. Illustrated—Juan and Juanita. 

Baylor. Jenny's - 
ing- Illustrated_The 
Porcelain Stove. ine. 
trated—Wizard Frost. 
Sherman—Brownies’ Singing? School. 
Cox. Illustrated — Jack-i 
Letter-box—Riddle-box, &c. 


Post free, 1s. 2d. ; or, 14s. per year, post free. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


published, Is. ; by post, Is. 3d. 
(THE VICTORIA “UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for the 


London: MACMILLAN & 


‘Manchester: J E. CoryisH. 


Now ready, Fifty-sixth Edition, 2s. 


THE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy, 
The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Price 2s. 6d. ; or by post for 30 stamps. 


DISEASES of the VEINS, more especially of Venosity, 


Varicocele, Ramerrhelde, and V Faricoss Veins, and their Medical 


J. COMPTON BURNETT 


London: Jaues Errs & Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 
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NOW READY. THE LEISURE HOUR 


MES. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, For FEBRUARY (Now ready) contains : 


THE ARGOSY FOR FEBRUARY. | «sovermne 7001s apvaxtace™: « New story. By the Rev. 8. 


MILLINGTON, 


CONTENTS : MORMONISM ae Tr IS. Chap. IT. By the Rev. ALFRED RowLanp, LL.B. 
THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF WASOBIOYE: a Japanese Story. 
1. LADY GRACE. _ By the Author of “ East Chap. 3. The Earl of Avon. Lieut. M. KATAOKA, 
Chap. 4, The Last Journey. Lllustrated by Ellen Edwards. 


SOME WORDS ON WOLVES. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A. 


2 BETWEEN TWO WORLDs. THE USEFULNESS OF OLD AGE. By JaMEs Mason. 


W. Woon, THE SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. Part II. Speeches. 
4 DEATH OR LIFE. “OUR ODE MON” (Poetry). By “ Tom Brown.” 
5. INFATUATED. AMONG SOME OLD PAPERS. By the Author of “ The Culture of Pleasure.” 
6 OUR YOUNGER BROTHERS. HOVE DOWN ; or, Incidents of Life in the North Sea Fishing Fleets. 
7. THE MISSING RUBIES. By SARAH DovpyEY. WORK. By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. 
8 TWENTY YEARS AGO. A . By SypNey Grey. 
KNELLER HALL: OUR MILITARY SCHOOL OF MUSIC. By 
Monthly, 6d. FREDERICK HasTLyes. 


AN OLSCURE ARCHIPELAGO. 

ON BOARD NELSON'S SHIP. 

LOCKSLEY HALL: EARLIER AND LATER. ByS. G. Green, D.D. 

THE DUTCH AGRICULTURAL AND BEGGAR COLONIES. By W. TALLACK. 
THE GENTLEMAN COMMONER. By W. J. Gorpoy. 

WwoTictkt. THE WONDERFUL ORGAN. From the German, by JULIE SUTTER. 

VARIETIES, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


THIRD EDITION OF 
THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY Monthly, 64.; Weekly, 1d. 


Now ready, containing: SUNDAY AT HOME 
A PORTRAIT OF MRS, HENRY WOOD, For FEBRUARY (Now ready) contains : 


Engraved on Steel by a Royal Academician, A CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHED FRONTISPIECE. 


And the Opening Chapters of BARBARA'S BROTHERS. A New Story. By EvELYN E. GREEN. 


WRITERS OF WALES AND THEIR HYMNS—WILLIAM 
LIAMS. By the Rev. H. E.ver Lewis. 


LADY GRACE, ose sow ETH AND ANOTHER REAPETH. Glimpses of Evangelical Work 
pain y E. 

A Serial Story by the Author of “East Lynne,” THE WIDOW OF NAIN. By the Rey. ALFRED Norris. 
THE COLPORTEUR’S PLACE IN HISTORY. By Ricuarp Heatu. 
THE GOING-TO-DO FAMILY. By RvTH Laws. 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY. MARY OF BETHANY, AND THE VALUE OF A ROMAN PENNY. 
THE 

Monthly, 6d. A VILLAGE READING. 


SOME HINDU DEVOTEES, AS PIIOTOGRAPHED. 

: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. BALAAM AND BALAK. 

STONES OF CURSING. By the Rev. Hua MAcMILLAY, D.D. 

BIBLE NOTES AND QUERIES. Difficult or Misunderstood Texts. 
THIS PART BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. HOMELY LIGHTS ON HALLOWED TEXTS. 

i 8a. HEARTSEASE. Story for the Young. 

{ Price THE SNAIL AND THE ROSE-TREE. By Hays CueisTIAN ANDERSEN. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL NATURAL HISTORY NOTES ON THE REVISED VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 


THE M’GANDA’'S REQUEST. By S. G. Stock. 


r For FEBRUARY. THE NETWORK ON THE SKY. By Mary Row.es. 
} THE SUNDAY ALBUM-HIDDEN TEXTS. 
{ First Instalment of a New Novel: THINGS NEW AND OLD. 
2 MONTHLY RELIGIOUS RECORD. 
RICHARD CABLE, the Lightshipman. 


By the Author of “Mehalah,” “John Herring,” “Court Royal,” &c. 


THE BANK OF FRANCE. 
TOLD BY TWO. By T. W. Srmicnr. 
SOME INTERESTING GEOLOGICAL ITEMS, 


THE CHILDREN'S POET. FIANOFORTE. DISPLAY. THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


QUITE CURED. 


LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. AND OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


COMMON ERRORS. SPUR MONEY. CONTENTS FoR FEBRUARY : 
| TEMPORARY STARS. HIS FIRST ACTION. IRELAND: 1782 AND 1886. By Lorp EpMOND FITZMAURICE. 
OLD CLOTHES. LONDON CITY NAMES. ABOUT FICTION. By H. Riper Haccarp. 
1 THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. I. INDIA. I. By Sir M. E. Grant Dorr. 
| SACCHARINE FROM COAL-TAR. THEOLOGY AS AN ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE. By A. M. Farrparey, D.D. 
| THE MAN-EATING ELEPHANT OF MUNDLA. AN OLD COUPLE. By MicHaRkL FIELD. 

A BOOK OF TABLE-TALK. KERRY; A PLEA FOR HOME RULE. By the Rev. H.S. Facax. 
BEYOND: A WINTER IDYLL. THE PEOPLE'S PALACE. By Besant. 
| KILLED ON THE TELEGRAPH WIRE. Poem by A A THE NAVY AND ITS RULERS. By Sir R.Speycer Ropiysoy. 

NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR. CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN ITALY. By G. Boeuerti. 
| COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS AND THE DAVY LAMP CONTEMPORARY RECORDS: 
i} RECENT HOAXES, 1. Poetry. By W. P. Ker. 
4 FEW WORDS ON BRONCHITIS. 2. General Literature, 0 

THE LAW OF TREASURE-TRO 

THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND _— ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, % LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. POETICAL PIECES. ‘4 

Price 34. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
THE HOUR GLASS. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. The CoxTents of the FEBRUARY Number are as follows: 


1, LUCINDA’S ALTRUISM. (Short complete Story.) By W. M. HaRprycr. 


3. “GENTEEL EMPLOYMENT.” By G. A. Srmcox. 


The FEBRUARY Number contains: 4A An Eastern Tale, adapted by Ronert K. DovG.as, with 
Dimsdale. 
A COMPLETE NOVEL, by M. G. McCreLtaxp, 7. THE NEW CRITICISM (“Locksley Hall Sixty Years After”). By Lavnexce 


MERE EGOTISM. Jonn Burrovens. A. G. DAWSON, 14 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


| 
| 
5. THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. By T. E. K. 
| A SELF-MADE MAN, 6 THE DRURY LANE SHOW. By 8. Rows Bexserr. Illustrated by John 
| 


COUNTERPARTS (A POEM). A. W. Rous ; 10f all Booksellers ; post free, 4d.,.or 4s. per annum. 
| ROTHENBURG FELICITY. Mrs. WisTer. | Now ready, 6s. 

THE GOLDEN AGE (A POEM). C. H. Cranpats. | THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, JANUARY 1887, 

OUR ACTORS AND THEIR PREFERENCES. C. E. L. Wixcate. CONTENTS : 

TWO TELLIN STO 1. STATE EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 

A STORY. Roster Gaawr. 2. THE ANCIENT WILD ANIMALS OF BRITAIN. 
3, DIDEROT AND THE ART OF ACTING. 
| The JANUARY Number, containing “SINFIRE,” a Complete Novel, by 4. WHAT WOMAN IS FITTED FOR. 
| , JULIAN HAWTHORNE, is still to be had. 5. THE ART OF GOVERNMENT. 
6. THE BISHOP OF CHESTER’S OXFORD LECTURES. 
| 7. PLATO'S MORAL MISSION. 
ig J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 10 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT + ee 
GARDEN, LONDON. Goverement. 
y . Government and Commerce. 
‘ust published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE; 1. Philosophy —3. Politics, 
Sociology, V: d Travels— and Bitgraphy.-6. Bel 
| CHRIST and the FATHERS, or, the Reformers of the ee = 
j Roman Empire being = Critical Analysis of the Religious Thoughts and Opinion London: TRUBNER & Co., Ludgate Hill. 
ved from their Lives a Letters, as well as from tin and Greek Fathers of the 

| gad and until the Nicene Council, of ntinu- 
yan JOHNSONIANS, th the Author of “ Mysteries of the 
| & Konoarn Street, Covent Carden, Garden, London ; and dto. cloth gilt, 2s. 
iz 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, @ E.c. 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE, 


No. Il. FEBRUARY 1887, 
° Is now ready. 
CONTENTS: 
LORD BYRON’S LAST VERSES. 
LETTERS FROM GIFFORD AND SCOTT TO LORD BYRON, 
GENERAL GRANT. (Conclusion.) By Matragw 
A SHOOT IN JANUARY. By E.S. H. 
THE CHURCH HOUSE. By the Bisuor or CaRiiste. 
AMOUR DURE. (Conclusion.) By Vernon Les. 
K. G. AND COSTER. 
BY CAR AND BY COWCATCHER. (PartI.) By Lapy Macponatp. 
OLD OXFORD REVELS. By W. L. Courtney. 
THE TALK OF PARIS. 
MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S. (Continued.) By Hon. Law ess. 
OUR LIBRARY LIST, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


TPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXXVII. 
is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS : 
1, LORD SHAFTESBURY'S LIFE AND WORK. 
2. THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
3. NAUCRATIS AND THE GREEKS IN EGYPT, 
4, PICTORIAL ARTS OF JAPAN. 
5. THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
6. COL. YULE’S ANGLO-INDIAN GLOSSARY. 
7. 
8. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE. 
EPIDEMICS, 
9. CONSTANTINOPLE, RUSSIA, AND INDIA, 
10, A SCHOOL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
ll. THE COMING SESSION. 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 


“SORDELLO.” By the Dzan or Sr. Pavt’s. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY, price 1s. ConTarns: 
“SORDELLO.” By the Dean or St. Pavt’s. 
MR. PULVERTOFT’S EQUESTRIAN EXPERIENCES. By F. Anstey. 
THE WENDS IN THE SPREEWALD. 
HOPE: A SONNET. 
VAN DYCK, THE HISTORIAN. 
THE STRANGE STORY OF MARGARET BEAUCHAMP, By Grorce 
FLeminc. Part II. 
CHING-KI-FU AND THE CRISIS. 
THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the WARDEN OF MERTON COLLEGE. 
THE WOODLANDERS. By Taomas Harpy. Chapters 38-40. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


“ A magazine which has no rival in England.”— Times, 
A PAPER ON ROBERT BURNS, by Mr. James Srive, with Illustrations, 
AND A 
NEW POEM by Mr. A. C. Swixpurne, entitled A BALLAD OF BATH, 
APPEAR IN 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. 

The Number also contains AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY (Papers on Ireland), 
Part II., by the AcTuor of “JoHN GENTLEMAN,” with Illustrations by 
Frederick Noel-Paton—MORNING IN LONDON: a Poem by JoNATHAN Swirt, 
with Illustrations by Hugh Thomson—Serial Stories by the AurHor of “ Mr- 
HALAH” and B. L. Farsgon, and other Papers. 

Profusely Illustrated. Price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
Ready January 17, price 4s. 


gcorrisn REVIEW. JANUARY. 
CONTENTS : 

1. THE JURISDICTION OF THE ENGLISH COURTS OVER SCOTSMEN. 
2. MR. SPENCER'S “ UNKNOWABLE.” 

3. BYZANTINISM AND HELLENISM. By D. BIKELas. 

4. ST. MAGNUS OF THE ORKNEYS. 

5. THE FiSHERIES QUESTION FROM A CANADIAN POINT OF VIEW. 

Il. By W. Lecco. 


6. EGYPT ON THE EVE OF THE ENGLISH INVASION. 
7. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
8. SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


ARDSER, Paisle, end 12 Poternoster Row, Londen. 


PartIV. Vol. XLIX. DECEMBER 1886. Price 5s. 


QGTATISTIOAL SOOTETY’S JOURNAL. 
CONTENTS 

ON_THE COST AND THE CONDITIONS OF. WORKING RAILWAY TRAFFIC 
IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. By J.8.J 8, Esq 

ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND the ‘Address of the of 
of the British Association, at the M B. 
Martin, Esq., M.A., F.Z.8 

Wwosine- MEN'S CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By A. H. D. ACLAND, Esq.. M.P. 

MISCELLANEA : (1) The Present Population of the United Kingdom. (2) The Increase 
of Shipping and Dock gy in the Prineci Maritime Ports. (3) Notes on 
land S | Works. (4) Quarterly List of Additions to the Li ° 

Ake Ineax to Vol. XLIX. (1836) and an APPENDIX, containing List of Members, 
Rules, &c, 


London: Epwarp STasForD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 856. FEBRUARY 1887. 2s. 6d. 
CoNTENTS : 
DIANE DE BRETEUILLE. 
AMONG THE TRANSYLVANIAN SAXONS. 
THE DOCTOR: AN OLD VIRGINIA FOX-HUNTER. 
CATHAY AND TEE GOLDEN CHERSONESE. By Major-General A. R. 
MacManon. 
SARRACINESCA. By F. Manton Crawrorp. Chapters XXVII., XXVIIL 
THE HORSE-SUPPLY IN INDIA. 
i ~ +1Y OF LOVE MY SHEPHERD IS,” LATINE REDDITUM. 
J.P. M. 
THE PICTORIAL ART OF JAPAN. 
THE OLD SALOON, 
THE POSITION. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For FEBRUARY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF EUROPEAN POLITICS. IT. France. 
THE STATE OF OUR TRADE. By Geonce Howe tt, M.P. 
OUR NOBLE SELVES. 
SMALL FARMS. By Lorp Wayraag, V.C. 
THE MIR AND THE POLICE. By Srepyiaxk. 
INFECTION AND DISINFECTION. By Ronsoy Roose, M.D, 
EARTHQUAKES. By Professor G. H. Danwity, F.R.S. 
THE PROVINCE OF PHYSICS : a Rejoinder to Professor Huxley. By W. S. LILY. 
THE TRANSCASPIAN RAILWAY. By Professor Anwinivs VamBéry. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 
Democracy in gustus 
Houseless at Night. By Chas. C. Bethune and Harold E. Boulton. 


THE FIFTH EDITION of the JANUARY NUMBER is now ready. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY. 2s. 6d. 


CONTESTS: 


EARL OF JDDESLEIOS 

(1) A Tribute from a Colleague. Viscount CRANBROOK. 

Memoriam. By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
THE CHURCH AND DISSENT. By the Right Hon. J.G. Hvpparp, M.P. 
A LAWYER'S LOVE LETTERS. By Cuantes ARCHER CooK. 
THE RIVALRY OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. By Colonel G. B, MaLiesoy. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. By Dewxis. 
IMPERIAL MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT. By Maj.-Gen. Hon. W. Fre.prya. 
THE ECLIPSE OF ESPRIT IN FRANCE. By Antuvr TILLEY. 
OLD “YOUNG ENGLAND” AND NEW. By T. E. Keane. 
WILLIAM BARNES. By THe Proressor or Poetry aT OxForp. 
THE MILITARY FRONTIER OF FRANCE. 
POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Now ready, 1s. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


No. II. FEBRUARY 1887. 
CoyTE : 
JULIUS geen AS PONTIFEX MAXIMUS. Frontispiece. From the Bust in the 
Chiaramonti, in the Vatican. 
LIKENESSES OF JULIUS CESAR. Jons C. Rorrs. With Ilustrations from 
the Author's Collection 
HE RESIDUARY LEGATEE on. rae: 
T Peck The Ww: MOUS JEST OF THE LATE 
HALF A CURSE. 
IVORY AND GOLD. LUpers. 

MINISCENCES OF THE SIEGE AND COMMUNE 0) RIS. Second 
SIEGE. Illustrated. EB Wasupunwe. Miniser te 
SETH'S BROTHER'S WIFE. Chapters VI._IX. FREDERIC. 

THE LAST FURROW. MARKHAM. 
og er in the Paris of the R Second ) Paper. Annie Cany 


THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE. IT. Dlustrated. H.C. Buxyer. 

OUR NAVAL POLICY—A LESSON FROM 1861. Russeut Souter, U.S. Navy. 
THE DUCHARMES OF THE BASKATONGE. Duscax Scorr. 
AFTER DEATH. Loviss MovuLttox. 

M. COQUELIN. Brayver MaTTuews. 

RUSSIAN NOVELS. TuomAs SERGEANT PERRY. 


LONDON : FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 
[THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for FEBRUARY. 
ConTests 


The Second Son. M. O. W. , Recent Novels by Wome 

Oliphant and T. Ka Charles “In the 
A Day. John Green Teal Clouds ""—Constance Fenimore Wool- 
Two Serious Harriet Waters son's “East Angels”—M. G. McClel- 
A Bird of Affairs. Olive Thorne Miller. *—Charlotte Dunning's 
The Lady from Maine. In Iwo Parts, I. A Ste 

ita. Wi ‘s 
A Backward. Susan Fenimore wi Connty, 

“ Narrative ritical His- 
IV. F. Marion Crawford. America.” 

Federal vention. John ¥ The Ci Contributors Club. 
on the Teland of “Capri. on the 
Chauncy Langdon. Reading | Sense — Silen 
Credidimus Jovem Regnare. James Russell Misiudged by by the — The 
Counte: 

The Emanc of Massachusetts. Das Ewigwelbliche Jit Little G 


Unweicome Counsellor of the H 
at) Books. Duty—The Recommending of E 
Goldemith's Stoops to Conquer.” Friends—Anima Mundi~—Is 
—Rossetti's * The Damozel. The Book-. Notice and the Cr 
Books of the Month. 
London: Wagp, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C, 
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NOW READY. 
THE NEW EDITION OF MEN OF THE TIME. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


MEN OF THE TIME. 
A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARIES. 


Containing Biographical Notices of Eminent Living 
Celebrities of Both Sexes. 


Compiled by the EDITOR of “MEN OF THE REIGN.” 
Twelfth Edition. 


And, Uniform in s‘ze and price, 


MEN OF THE REIGN. 


A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Characters of Both 
Sexes who have died during the Reign 
of Queen Victoria. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LONDON, GLASGOW, 
AND NEW YORK. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 10 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Brancu OFFicEs: 
281 REGENT STREET, W., anp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL 


THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS 
TOWN 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED; OR 


TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


For the FREE DELIVERY and EXCHANGE of BOOKS in 
ANY PART of LONDON, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED 
ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues published Monthly will be sent Gratis 
and Post Free to any address : 


1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly Reduced Prices. 


2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 
Many being now Out of Print. 
38. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
In Sets or Separately. 


4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books shipped to all parte of the world at lowest rates, 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 

Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
MODERN WORKS. 


Illustrated by Sir J. E. Millais, Sir J. Gilbert, Holman Hunt, Birket 
Foster, John Leech, John Tenniel, &c. &c. 


Each in a Single Volume, 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
A WomMarrs THOUGHTS ABOUT A NOBLE LIFE, 

YOMEN, 


HANNAH. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. THE UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 
NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. ; THE OLD JUDGE ;or, Life in a Colony. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN IN- | TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

STANCES. THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 
BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

A ROSE IN JUNE. 
PHBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS 

LAss. 


ADAM GRAEME. 

LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 

LIFE OF IRVING. 
BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. | NO CHURCH. 


BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
THE REAL LORD BYRON. | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. | DARIEN. 
BY AMELIA EDWARDS. 
BARBARA'S HISTORY. LORD BRACKENBURY. 
BY JULIA KAVAWAGH. 
NATHALIE. ADELE. 
BY VARIOUS AUTHORS, 
CARDINAL WISEMAN'’S POPES. BURKE'S ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 
LEIGH HUNT'S OLD COURT SUBURB. | LES MISERABLES. By Vicror Hvco. 
MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. | ST. OLAVE’S, By the Author of “ A Jani- 


RNARD BURKE’S FAMILY tor's Cross.” 
DIXON'S NEW AMERICA. 


THE ENGLISIIWWOMAN IN ITALY. | ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 
By Mrs. GRETTON. By Dr. Dasenr. 

FREER’S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. | yyy LITTLE LADY. By E. Fraxces 

THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES, POYNTER. 

LosT AND SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. | LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 
NoRTON. Professor C. D. YoNGE. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


F. V. WHITE & €0.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Popular Novels at all Libraries in Town and Country. 


THE BOND of WEDLOCK. By Mrs. Campsetn 


PRAkED, Author of “ Policy and Passion,” “ Nadine,” “ Affinities,” &c. B vols, 


DAUGHTERS of BELGRAVIA. Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “The Last Drawing Room,” m. h of the 
Season,” &c. 3vols. 


SWEET MAGDALEN. By Marie Connor, 


Author of “ A Morganatic “ Beauty's Queen,” &c. 3 vols, 
PORTING NOVEL. 


THE OUTSIDER. By Hawtey Sart, Author 
of “ Breezie Langton,” “ Bad to Beat,” “From Post to Finish,” &c. 2 vols. 

SARA. By the Hon. Mrs. H. W. Cuetwynp, Author of “A March 
Violet,” * Lady Honoria’ &e. 3 vols. 

PORTING 

THE GIRL in the BROWN HABIT. 
Author of “ The Right Sort,” “ Killed in the Open,” 

LOVE and LIKING. rd Mrs. M. E. Suiru, acheod “The Pity of It,” 


MILITARY NOVEL. 
THE SENIOR MAJOR. By GASKELL. 8 vols, 


A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTERS. By Joun A. STEvART. 6s, 
And at all Booksellers’. 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
HARTE’S NEW NOVEL. Paper cover, ls. ; a. 1s, 6d. 
DEVIL'S Fi FORD. By the Author of “The Luck of tay Camp,” 


“Flip,” &°- WORK OF INTE 
RANDOM GLIMPSES of SOCIETY. By Pacis Pry. 1 vel. crown 


New and Cheaper Editions. 
BY WOMAN'S WIT. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. Cloth, 3s. 
KILLED in the OPEN. By Mrs. Eowarp Kexxarp. Clth, 3s. 6d. 
ARMY SOCIETY. By Jouy Strrance Wister. Picture boards, 2s. 


LADY I rY"HONOKLA's NIECES. By the Hon. Mrs. H. W. Coerwynv- 
Pv. v. WHITE & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


jow ready at all Libraries, 1 vol. price 6s. 
(CANON LUCIPER: a Novel on an English Social Aspect. 
By J. DELILLE. 
“ Messrs. Ginets m are about to publish very work Canon 
Luciter,’ by Mr. J ‘Delile we believe is desti to Create @ great stir, especialy 
among Chureh ci Stephen's Review, January 15, 1857. 
& RivixeToyn, Limited, St. John’s Square, E.C. 


By Mes. . Epwarp KEnnarp, 


Crown 8vo. 
AN INTRODUCTION to OLD FRENCH. By F. F. F. Rocrr 


THE NIBELUNGEN. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE NIBELUNGENLIED. The Fall of the Nibelungers, 
otherwise the Book of Kriemhild. An English Translation, by W.N. Lerrsom. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and nang zh. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
This day is published, fep. 8vo. 9s. 


PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN 
PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE 
IN THEIR DAY. 


To wit: Bernard de Mandeville, Daniel Bartoli, Christopher 
Smart, George Bubb Dodington, Francis Furini, 
Gerard de Lairesse, and Charles Avison. 


Introduced by a Dialogue between Apoilo and the Fates. Concluded 
by another between John Fust and his Friends. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


POPULAR EDITION OF ARNOLD'S ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM; with 
other Essays. Popular Edition. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
Contents: St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and the Church of 
England—Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christmas. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth ; or 1s. in paper cover. 
THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK, 1 vol. 


The following volumes have already appeared: VANITY FAIR, 2 vols.— 
PENDENNIS, 2 vols. — BARRY LYNDON: A LITTLE DINNER AT 
TIMMINS’S, 1 vol.—THE NEWCOMES, 2 vols.—THE HISTORY OF 
ESMOND, 1 vol.—THE VIRGINIANS, 2 vols. THE ADVENTURES OF 
PHILIP, 2 vols, And further Volumes will be issued at Monthly intervals. 


Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. XLIV. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS : 


THE GAVEROCKS. By the Author of “John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” Chaps. 
VI._IX.—STRICTLY INCOG.—THE DUCHESS OF KINGSTON—A SOCIAL DIF- 


FICULTY—ON KIRK-GRIMS—EGOTISM—JEsS. By H. Riper HaccGanrp, Author | 


of “ King Solomon's Mines" &c, Chaps. XXVII.—XXIX. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer: an Auto- 
biography. New and Cheaper Edition, Illustrated, 6s. 
LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. Illus- 


trated by R.S.A. New Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 


“Mr. Smiles has, in a very charming and very beautifully illustrated volume, 
rescued the fame and character of Thomas Edward from oblivion as a most accom- 
plished naturalist.”— Times. 

“ Never has Mr. Smiles written with more freshness and zest than in presenting 
to us the picture of this Palissy of naturalists. A noble lesson of unaffected 
humility here goes hand-in-hand with the lesson of self-help, and elevates it.” 

Spectator, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 


Post 8vo. 63. 


DUTY ; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, 


and Endurance. Post 8vo. 6s. 


SELF-HELP ; with Illustrations of Conduct 


and Perseverance. Post 8vo. 6s, 


CHARACTER : a Book of Noble Character- 


istics. Post Svo. 6s. 


THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 
8vo. 6s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : Iron Workers 


and Tool Makers. Post 8vo. 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 


9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols. crown 8yo, 
each 7s. 6d. 


1, Vermuyden, Myddelton, Perry, and 
2. Smeaton and Rennie. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


tenary Edition.) Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist 


and Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Metcalf and Telford. 
Boulton and Watt. 
Hi George and Robert Stephenson. 


(Cen- 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY 1887. 
CONTENTS : 
THE DANVERS JEWELS. Part II. 
FEBRUARY FILLDYKE. 
THE HAYWARD LETTERS, 
ROSES. 
THE FAUST OF EGREMONT. 
THE LADS IN RED. 
MARY, COUNTESS COWPER. 
A WOMAN'S LOVE. 
A LOVER Of LEISURE, 
TO THE DAISY. 
LAW AND LAWYERS. 
WIT AND WITS. 
RED SPIDER (Continued). 
The Two New Stories commenced in THE TEMPLE BAR MAG A- 
aay a January are “ The Danvers Jewels,” and “ Red Spider,” by 
the Author of “ John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” §c. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF ROME, 


THE PROVINCES and PEOPLE. From 


Cesar to Diocletian. By Professor THEODOR MowMsEN. Translated, with 
the Author's sanction, by Professor WILLIAM P. Dickson. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
with 10 Maps, 36s, 


STUDIES in RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By 


ERNEST RENAN, English Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


COURT and PRIVATE LIFE in the TIME 


of QUEEN CHARLOTTE ; being the Journals of Mrs. Papendiek, Assistant 
Keeper of the Wardrobe and Reader to Her Majesty. Edited by her Grand- 
daughter, Mrs. VERNON DELVES BrovuGHToyx. 2 vols, demy 8vo. with Por- 


traits, 32s. 
LIST OF PORTRAITS. 
George ITT. Son and Daughters of Mrs. 
Queen Charlotte. Papendiek. 
Mrs. Papendiek and Child. 


THE LIVES 
Percy 
Stodart and Every, 30s. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOI- 


NETTE. By Féticrré CaMpaN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the 
Queen. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s, 


of the SHERIDANS. By 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with 6 Engravings on Steel by 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 
New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 
By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “Thirlby Hall,” “ Adrian Vidal,” &c. 


NOW READY. 


UNCLE MAX. 
. CAREY, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By ROSA N 


SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY. 


DOCTOR CUPID. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
3 vole. crown 


NOW READY. 


BORDERLAND: 
A COUNTRY-TOWN ‘CHRONICLE. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, Author of “ The First Violin.” 
8 vols. crown 8yo. 


NOW READY. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE. 


By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK (Mrs. May), 
Author of “Godfrey Helstone,” “Two Women.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ A story of noble self-renunciation. The author wields a practised pen, and it 
cannot a be said that a single page of read = is at all dull. A 
ter and ee pervades the whole.. ~teaed is very suc- 

cessful, a! it is certainly pure in tone and purpose,” — Aca 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 183 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. GLADSTONE: a Study. By Lovurs J. 


Jexnuves, M.P., Author of “ Republican Government in the United States,” 
“The Croker Memoirs,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“* The book is one long invective against Mr. Gladstone........ It would be useless to con- 
tinue the of Mr. # accusations agner. It is beyond all question that 
in several instances he is able to convict Mr. y. Heis also 
able to bring which seem in that g some lities not of the 


‘This is the most powerfu the most calm ioned il 
able mdictment of Mr. Gladstone yet laid before the public... “he is a book which ever: 
politician must, and every lover of his country and hater of hypocrisy and selfishness should, 
possess.” — Vanity Fair. 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA FACE to FACE in 


ASIA. Travels with the Afghan Boundary Commission. By Lieutenant 
A. O. Yate, Bombay Staff Corps, Special note of the Pioneer, Daily 
Telegraph, &c, &c. with the Afghan B 8vo. with Maps 

“ As a record in which English officers and Indian soldiers can form their 
duty ; asa eS a intensely interesting episode in the history of our Indian Empire ; 
= a story of personal sdventure, not without its — of pluck, of endurance, or its humorous 

tragic dent. ° races Ww te has become of vital 
Tnterest to the British ‘Supire_ the book engages attention by the intrinsic saportanes of its 
matter, as muc h as by the merit of its clear and lively narrative.”"—Homeward 
chief value of Mr. Yate’s volume consists, however, in the graphic deurip tion it pro- 
vides of the western dominions of the Ameer of Afghanistan, and particularly of the famous 
town and fortress of Herat,although the orders of the Ameer prevented our officers visiting 
the town and closely inspecting its military defences and strength. Mr. Yate gives many 
smapestent details also about the frontier positions of h Jowain on the Seistan frontier, 
id Kalah-i~Maur, now in the hands of Russia........An extreney valuable addition to our 
Sources of information concerning events in Afghanistan in 1884-5. 


siatic Quarterly Review. 
“* The book is full of information on Western Afghanistan. wt nited Service Gazette. 
“ A most interesting, opportune, and valuable publication.” —Civil Service Gazetie. 


FASHIONABLE PHILOSOPHY and OTHER 


SKETCHES. By Laurence Author of “ “ Altiora 
Peto,” ** Masollam,” &c. Paper cover, 1s. (Next week. 


THE FLOWER and the SPIRIT. By 


FREDERIKA MACDONALD, Author of “ Nathaniel Vaughan,” “Iliad of the 
East,” “ Xavier and I,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 17s. 


TALES of COUNTRY LIFEin LAGRUYERE 


From the French of Pierre Sciopérer. By L. Dora Concreve. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 

“ These tales have a unique freshness and purity pot et style and of subject which make 
them pre-eminently worthy of translation...... Under the artful simplicity of these stories 
runs a vein of subtie humour which seemeaeny ALT. in a flash of genial sarcasm, 
which betrays the fine humanity of the writer........ The translator has quite caught the 
spirit of her author, and her work is marked with ali the painstaking care of a ome hand.” 

Scotsman. 

“Tbese delightful stories of rural life in the fertile Swiss valley have been admirably 
translated by . Dora Congreve, who has faithfully preserved the author's style and charm, 
while giving his thoughtsand fancies in the purest English."—Janity Fair. 


Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, each 16s. 


LIFE of SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., 


M.D., D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Materia Medica in the University of 
Edinburgh. Edited by his Sons. Vol. I. AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Vol. II. 
MEMOIRS. 

“ Few recent biographies afford better entertainment.”—Contemporary Revi iew. 

“ It can be read with pleasure and profit by laymen as weil as by experts.” 

“It is richly stored with interesting and instructive facts."—Zritish Medical 


THE MAID of SKER. By R. D. Brackmorg, 


Author of “Lorna Doone” &c. New and Posed Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ A work which reads in some parts like the famous autobiographies of Defoe, and in others 
contains descriptions of natural Kingsley and nautical adventurers not 
inferior to the best things in Marryat. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Professor KNIGHT, LL.D. St. Andrews. 
In Crown 8vo. Volumes, with Portraits, each price 3s. 6d. 


DESCARTES. By Professor Mahaffy, Dublin. 
“ He goes for himself to the original sources, and while independently sifting the available 
evidence (including the results of later researches), is able with his practised pen to present 
@ really attractive sketch of the man and all his varied activity."’— Mind. 
BUTLER. By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. 
“Ts conaploncnely able and spenesting, and will, no doubt, hold a permanent place in philo- 
eophical litera’ "— Modern Review. 


BERKELEY. By Professor A. ©. Fraser, Edinburgh. 

Professor Fraser brings an ease and a lucidity of thought that, we venture 
to think, can hardly fail to throw the general scheme of Sea-eneay thought into 
clearer relief even for the professed student of philosophy.’’—Spectator. 

FICHTE. By Professor Adamson, M.A., Manchester. 

“ It is characterized by a Perr At method and 2 +— of exposition which render it a 

introduction to the works 


KANT. By Professor Wallace, Oxford. 

“ Superior to anything we have yet had —_ an Engiish ; it is not only rich in Sets, 

t ted in ali and Mr. Wallace’ 

HAMILTON. By Professor Veitch, Glasgow. 
ba _- introduction tothe study of Sir Willi Hamilton one it is everything 
be desired Within the space of a handy volume he has given a 

Salueble pan which will be as acceptable to the thoughtful reader as to the student of 
logic.” Advertiser. 


main 
“ The position of Leibniz is fairl. uged—his famous views and monads on pre-established 
the of sufficient Teason, cad theological opt can be 


VICO. By Poster Flint, D.D., Edinburgh. 


“ Professor Flin ith of Vico’s writings with t clearn 
Ne has indeed done his work in such pithof Vieo manner that Visoe can po mnt he said to be 
practically unknown in England.”"—British Quarterly Review. 

HOBBES. By Professor Croom Robertson, London. 
of my of the should be, exact and never dull ; sympa- 
thetie rfectly dispassionate—in s word, a thoro appreciative survey 
work of Tone of ther most fertile and comprehensive of thinkers. 


London Quarterly Review, 
HUME. By the Editor. 

“It would not be easy to speak of this little volume in too high terms. It is 
genuinely popuwar and genuinely philosophicai—s.e. as po paler could be, to 
true sense philosophical ; jor if it ad aimed at more » it would not } A. been a 
work atall. As it is, it is and yet so interesting that 

any one witha at all_and no such series couse be intended for those 
who have none—it will n the hig! degree attractive........ is simply excellent, clear, 

he more carefully this admirable study is considered, the highly is w valued.” 
Spectator. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (Third Part). 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 


From 1852 to 1860. 
By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Clerk of the Council. 


2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
*,* These Volumes form the completion and conclusion of the Work. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SHE: 


A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “King Solomon’s Mines” &c. 


With Facsimiles of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various 
uncial Greek, Roman, Black-letter, and Early English 
Inscriptions thereon inscribed. 

Saturday Review.—“ Mr. Haggard has produced a romance for which we heartily, 
but with no great surprise (for did we not foresee even from the beginning that he 
could do it if he chose ?), thank him.” 

Spectator.—* A romance for which we venture to predict a demand unprecedented 
even in these days of sensation.” 

World.—* As rich and original a piece of romance as any our age has seen.” 

Scotsman,—“ One of the most extraordinary stories that has ever made its appear- 
ance in the English tongue.” 

*,° A Sequel to “ KING SOLOMON’S MINES” is commenced in 
the January number of LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, entitled“ ALLAN 
QUATERMAIN,” by H. Rider Haggard. 


BOOKS and BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lane. 


With 2 Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. cloth; or 
printed on hand-made paper, with uncut edges and gilt top, 10s. 6d. boards. 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA: the Puritan 


Colonies. By J. A. DoYLEz, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With 3 Maps 
of New England. 2 vols. Svo. 36s, 


By the same Author. 
The ENGLISH in AMERICA: Virginia, Maryland, and the 


Carolinas. Svo, 18s. 
COMPLETION OF EWALD'S 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. HEINrIcu 


Ewatp. Vol. VIII. (Completing the Work.) a. Post-Apostolic Age. 
Translated by J. F. Sara. 8vo. 18s. 

*,* Vols. I. and II. 24s.; Vols. III, and IV. 2is.; Vol. V. 18s.; 
Vo. VI. 16s.; Vol. VII. 21s. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH and its BISHOPS, 


1700-1800. By CHARLES J. ABBEY, Rector of Checkendon and Joint-Author 
of “ The English Church iu the Eighteenth Century.” 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


ELEMENTS of HARMONY and COUNTER. 


POINT. By F. Davenport, Professor of Harmony and Composition at the 
Royal Academy of Music. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

,° This work is intended to meet a growing demand for a more concise 
and simpler exposition of the Day theory. It includes as much of the 
science of Counterpoint as is necessary for students who enter for the Royal 
Academy, Local, and other similar examinations. 


HEAT, a MODE of MOTION. By Joun 


TYNDALL, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. Seventh Edition (Fourteenth Thousand). 
With 125 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 


THE STEAM ENGINE. By George C. V. 


Hoimes, Whitworth Scholar ; of the of Naval Archi- 
tects. With 213 Illustrations and Diagrams. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


NEW EDITION OF GRAY’S ANATOMY. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVEand SURGICAL. 


By Henry Gass, F.R.S., late Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 
With 569 large Woodcut Illustrations; those in the First Edition after 
Original Drawings by Dr. Carter, from Dissections made by the Author and 
Dr. Carter ; a large proportion of the Illustrations in the New Edition (the 
eleventh) are Coloured, the arteries being coloured red, the veins blue, and 
the nerves yellow. The attachments of the muscles to the bones, in the 
section on Osteology, are also shown in coloured outline. The Eleventh 
Edition, re-edited by T. Pickerine Pick, Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital ; 

Member of the Court of Examiuers, Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
Royal 8vo. 36s. (Next week. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. LIl. FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS : 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. By H. Riwer Hace. Author of “ ss 
Solomon's Mines,” &c. Chapters IV.-VI. King 
MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCES. By W. CLank RUSSELL. 


THE EMIGRATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN BY THE STATE. By Ropext 
WILLIAM PARKER. 


CLAUDE TYACK’S ORDEAL. By Grant ALLEN. 
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CLASSICS. 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, with 


Vocabularies. Edited by Joun T. Waite, D.D. 


GREEK TEXTS:— 

ESOP (Fables) and PALZPHATUS (Myths). 1s. 

EURIPIDES, Hecuba, 2s. 

HOMER, liad, Bk. I. 1s. 

HOMER, Odyssey, Bk. I. 1s, 

LUCIAN, Select Dialogues. Is. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bks. I, III, IV. V. & VI. 
Is. 6d. each, 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bk. II. 1s. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bk. VII. 2s. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bk. I. (Text only). 3d. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES. 2s. 6d. 

ST. MATTHEW'S and ST. LUKE'S GOSPELS. 
2s. 6d. 

ST. MARK’S and ST. JOHN'S GOSPELS, 1s. 6d, ea. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, Is. 6d. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English- 
Greek Lexicon. 5s, 


LATIN TEXTS:— 
CZSAR, Gallic War, Bks. I. II. V. & VI. 1s. each. 
C2SAR, Gallic War, Bks. IIT. & IV. 9d. each. 
CAESAR, Gallic War, Bk. VII. 1s. 6d. 
CZESAR, Gallic War, Bk. I. (Text only). 3d. 
CICERO, Cato Major (Old Age). 1s. 6d. 
CICERO, Lelius (Friendship). 1s. 6d. 
EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Bks. I. & II. 1s. 
EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Bks, III. & IV. is. 
HORACE, Odes, Bks. I. 11. & IV. 1s. each, 
HORACE, Odes, Bk. III. 1s. 6d. 
HORACE, Epodes and Carmen Seculare. 1s. 
LIVY, Books XXII. & XXIII. Latin Text with English 

Notes, &c. 2s. 6d. each Book, 

NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides. 9d. 
OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 1s. 
OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. 9d, 
PHZDRUS, Select Easy Fables, 9d. 
PHZDRUS, Fables, Bks. I. & Il. 1s. 
SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium. 1s. 6d. 
VIRGIL, Georgics, Bk. IV. 1s. 
VIRGIL, Hneid, Bks, I, to VI. 1s. each. 
VIRGIL, neid, Bks, VII. VIII. X. XI. & XII. 


1s, 6d. each. 
VIRGIL, £neid, Bk. 1. (Text only). 3d. 


Works by Rev. B. H. Kennedy, D.D. 
A LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged 


on Etymological Principles as an *pasrche Book 
and First Latin Dictionary. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 


GRAMMAR, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ARY GRAMMAR of 


the LATIN LANGUAGE, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


THE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER or 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS ; so to the prin- 
—- of the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 
price 2s. 

THE CHILD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE. 
Child’s Latin Primer. 12mo. 
price 1s. 

ELEMENTARY LATIN READING- 


BOOK. ot | to the Anuthor’s Child’s Latin 
Primer. 12mo. 2 


SECOND LATIN 3 READING-BOOK. 


GREEK GRAMMAR. Grace Gram- 


matice Institutio Prima. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


PARRY’S (ST. JOHN) A NEW ELE- 
MENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a 
Companion to the Public School Latin Primer, 
With INDEX. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


NOTES on THUCYDIDES. Book I, 


By ReowwaLp GEaRE, B.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’ GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON. Seventh Edition, Revised 
throughout and Improved. 4to. 36s. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, Abridged from the above. 
Edition. Revised throughout, Square 
12mo. 78. 


Works by W. H. MORRIS. 
GREEK LESSONS, showing how Use- 


fuland how Easy itis for every one to learn Greck. 
Eleventh Edition, with the Accents added in all 
the Examples and Exercises. Part I. 2s. tas 
Part IL. 1s. ; Complete, 3s.—KEY to Part I. 2s, 


ELEMENTA LATINA; or, Latin 
Lessons for Beginners. ‘Thirteenth Edition, 


Svo. 1s, 6d. 
The KBY, for Teachers only, 2s. 6, 


MATHEMATICS. 
Works by ROBERT POTTS, M.A. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOME- 
TRY, the First Six Books, and the portions of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Books read at Cambridge ; 
with Explanatory Notes, Questions, and Geome- 
trical Exercises from the Senate House and 
College Examination Papers; also Hints, &c. for | 
Students. University Edition, being the Second | 
Corrected and Improved. 8vo. 10s, 


ENUNCIATIONS of EUCLID. 12mo. 6d, 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, School Edi- | 
tion (the Fifth, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged). 
The Text of the First Six Books and portions of | 
the Eieventh and Twelfth Books, with otan, | 
Questions, Geometrical Exercises, and Hints, 
— from the University Edition, 12mo. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. The Text, 
with the Notes, Questions, Geometrical Exercises, 
and the Hints from the School Edition. Books I. 
to IV. 3s. Books I. to III. 2s. 6d. Books I, and 
IL. 1s. 6d. Book I, 1s, 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA; with 
Brief Notices of its History. In Twelve Sections, 
price 6d. each, sewed ; or complete in 1 vol. on 
price 4s. 6d, cloth. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. With 


Brief Notices of its History. 8vo. 4s. 6d.; or in 
12 Sections. 


WINTER’S GEOMETRICAL DRAW- 
ING. PartrlI. Including Practical Plane Geo- 
metry, the Construction of Scales, the Use of the 
Sector, the Marquoise Scales, and the Protractor. 
Eleventh — corrected and enlarged. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Part II. The Practical Geometry of 
Planes and Solids. With nearly 300 Exercises. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


WARREN'S (Rev. 1.) ELEMENTS of 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Specially compiled 
for the py of Army Students and adopted by the 

f National Education in Ireland. Crown 
8vo. 33. “Gd. 


GOODWIN’S (H.B.) PLANE and 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. In three parts, 
comprising those portions of the subjects, theo- 
retical and practical, which are required in the 
Final Examination for rank of Lieutenant at 
Greenwich. Published under the — of the 
Admiralty for use on board H. 
and at the Royal Naval College. ove. 8a. Od. 


PHYSICS, MECHANICS, &c. 
GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied, for the 
Use of Colleges and Schools. Transla and 
Edited from Ganor’s Eléments de Physique, by E. 
ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Twelfth Edition. With 
5 Coloured Plates and 923 Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 
price 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PER- 
SONS. Translated and Edited from Ganot's Cours 
Elémentaire de Physique, by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. 
F.C.S. Fifth Edition. With 2 Plates and 495 

Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TATE'S EXERCISES on MECHANICS 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo. 2s.— 
KEY, 3s 6d. 


Works by T. M. GOODEVE 
A MANUAL of MECHANICS: an 


Elementary Text-Book for Students <. Applied 
Mechanics. With 138 Illustrations and 

Examples taken = Be part- 
Bro. "bs. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. With 


oodcuts, Crown 


ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. With 


342 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
Works by JAMES SULLY, M.A. 
OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with 
Education. 


Special Reference to the Theory of 
Second Edition. 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK of 
PSYCHOLOGY, on the Basis of “ Outlines of 
Psychology.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 
LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Accession of James lI. Student’s Edition, 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 12s 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ES- 
SAYS. With Lays of Ancient Rome. Complete 
inl vol. Authorized Edition. Crown 8vo. 


of ANCIENT ROME. Iilus- 
trated by G. Scharf. Popular Edition, Fep. 
4to, 6d, sewed ; 1s. cloth, 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Anno- 


tated Edition. Fep, 8vo. 1s. sewed ; 1s, 6d. cloth, 


ESSAY on WARREN HASTINGS. 


Annotated by S. Hautes. Is. 6d. 


ESSAY on LORD CLIVE. Annotated 


by H. Courtsorgs Bowen, M.A. 2s. 6d, 


GARDINER’S (8. R.) OUTLINE of 
ENGLISH HISTORY, B.c. 55 to a.p. 1880, With 
96 Woodcuts and Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ° 


*,* This Book can also be had in Parts, as follows :— 
IN TWO PARTS. 
FIRST PERIOD, B.c. 55—a.p. 1603. 1s, 
SECOND PERIOD, 1603—1880, 1s. 6d. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


With Additional Mlustrations, Vocabularies, Annota- 
tions, and Analyses. 


PART I. B.c, 55—a.p. 1485. 1s, 
PART II. 1485—1689, 1s. 3d. 
PART III. 1689—1880. 1s. 6d. 


MORRIS’S (Rev. D.) A CLASS-BOOK 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. For students pre- 
ing for the University Loca! Examinations or 

the London University Matriculation, &c. 

With Maps aud Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SEWELL'S (Miss) The CHILD'S 


FIRST HISTORY of ROME. Fep. 8vo. 


SEWELL’S (Miss) A FIRST HISTORY 
of GREECE. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, &c. 
Works by ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. 


A FIRST or INTRODUCTORY EN- 


GLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo. ls. 4d.—KEY, with 
Additional Exercises, 18mo. 1s. 9d. 
A HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
A COMPANION to ithe HIG] HIGHER 


ENGLISH 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EN |GLISH COMPOSITION and RHE- 


LEADING and IMPORTANT ENG- 
LISH WORDS, Explained and Exemplified. An 
Aid to Teaching. By Wituiam L. Davipsoy, 

of Defini Fep. 


CHEMISTRY. 
REYNOLDS’S (J. E.) EXP 


TAL CHEMISTRY for JUNIOR STUDENTS. 
with Ww 

wucTORY, Is. 6d.. -Part Il, 
2s,6d. Part Lil. MBTALS, 3s. 6d. 


JAGO’S (W.) INORGANIC 
TRY, THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL, with 
an Introduction to the Principles of Chemical 


Test Book, Be Fep. 8vo, raid 
BOTANY. 
EDMONDS’S (H.) ELEMENTARY 


BOTANY, THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL: 
a Text-Book designed primarily for Students of 
Science Classes connected with the Science and 
Art Department of tbe Council of Education. 
With 312 Diagrams and Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, 


TRENCH, & CO.’S LIST. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For FEBRUARY, 23s. 6d. 


AND QDERIES ON THE IRISH DEMAND. By the Right Hon. W. E. 

GLADSTONE, 

SCIENTIFIC AND PSEUDO-SCIENTIFIC REALISM. By Professor HUXLEY. 

NOTES ON NEW YORK. By G. W. SMALLEY. 

ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. By A. A. Covmoy. 

‘THE (SCIENTIFIC BASES OF ANARCHY. By Prisce Kroporkiy. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS. By the Right Hon. GeonGE 
ScLATER-BooTH, M.”. 

ARTISAN ATHEISM. By RossiTer. 

FAIR-TRADE FOG AND FALLACY. By Groror W. MepLey. 

REVELATIONS OF THE AFTER-WORLD. By the Rev. Fatuer Ryper. 

=ap covagpyeet OF IRELAND: A REPLY. II. By the Right Hon. Jony 

RLEY, A 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, Illustrations, and Facsimiles, 36%, 


THE LIFE of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


By Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Dublin. 
~ We cordially recommend all who oe interested in the life and fame of Shelley, and in the 
diterary history of the strange time in which he lived, to stu = Professor Dowden’ . volumes 
for themselves. Under his ilful they will be enabled to discern, tor the first time 
y oe TG of one of the strangest personalities ever clothed in 


an 
pe.” 
~ It is the of Shelley’ 's life rather his ot which Professor Dowden tel!s 
us, and he tells it like the romance it is. fy interest, so sadly ope 
incomplete, so overflowing with all is seldom put betore 
the world.”. Magazine. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


CHARLES GEORGE GORDON. Events in 


his Life, from its Beginning to its End. By his pee Sir H. W. Gorpoy, 
K.C.B, Demy 8vo. with 30 Maps and Sketches, 7s. 6d. 


bed fresh memorials will be found of | interest, & 
‘volume will be pronounced not less important in the chi an any 
of the works which have it.""—Times. 

“ Very attractive ve reading pecesece A remarkable book...... Both fresh and interesting.” 


Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


JOB and SOLOMON ; or, the Wisdom of the 


Old Testament. By the Rev. Canon CHeyye, D.D. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE TEMPLE of HUMANITY ; and other 


Sermons. By H.N. GRIMLEY, M.A., Rector of Norton, Suffolk, Author of 
“ Tremadoc Sermons.” 
“* Mr. Grimley is already favourably known to the eorengn cending ay ont this new 
volume will no doubt sustain and increase his These utirely free 
rom clap-trap or affectation of any sort." —Scotsman. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps, 24s. 


THE HUGUENOTS and HENRY of 


NAVARRE. By Professor Henny M. Barrp. 


= ject of the volume fo of the tmost importance, and it is treated the author 
oat care worthy o: {his high reputation.” Rak BANCROFT. 


Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 
NOTES of a NATURALIST in SOUTH 
AMERICA. By Joun Batt, F.R.S. 
Twenty-two Plates, Photographed from the Originals, and Printed in 
Platinotype. 4to. cloth gilt, 42s. 


BIBLE BEASTS and BIRDS. A New Edition 


of “Mlustrations of Scripture by an Animal Painter.” By Mrs. HucH 


BLACKBURN. 
“ Admirable they are, both as to drawing and composition, and on interpret, too, and 
illustrate in the best sense of the word nso The is certainly one of the handsomest and 
most valuable volumes of the year.” *—Spectato 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


THE POETICAL WORKSof JOHN MILTON. 


2 vols, Elzevir 8vo. parchment or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, lis, 
THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY TALES. 


Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 


THE SERVICE of MAN: an Essay towards 


the Religion of the Future. By James Correr Ye 
anda 


°4 vigorous book which will make of a highly com- 
Iti mt witha nel uence which inds us of Mr. Lecky's * Hi of 
is uent with ane ich remi s 
and il with h ical ali allusions worthy of Buckle." Mall Gace 
Crown 8vo. 63. 


CONVENTIONAL CANT; its Results and 
Remedy. By WHITMAN. 
“ An elaborate and pungent attack on the hypocrisy, the weakness, the tinsel, the veiled 
eatdchnens, and the sham enthusiasm that enter so inrgely into the Cy working of our 
social yhitman’s criti d both 
by force and by piquanc; sman. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY in CHAR- 


ACTER: an Inquiry into the Anatomical Conformation and the Physiology 
of some of its Varieties. Witha —— on Physiology in Human Aff«irs— 
ra Vocation, Morals, and Progress. By FURNEAUX JORDAN, 
CS. 
“ A remarkable and ext ly i ting book.” __S 


A STUDY FOR OFFICERS OF VOLUNTEERS. 


THE CAMPAIGN of FREDERICKSBURG, 


November-December 1862. By A Line Orricer. Crown 8yo. with 6 Maps 
and Sketches, 5s. 

“ It will be difficult for ony Officer of punfitesios who casefaliz reads this little book not to 
find that his grasp of tact its study. From its pages 
he cannot fail to learn something of the on of lanai a seit ‘on, and of the absolute neces- 
sity for flank attacks and strong reserves. Finally, he will have had an excellent illustra- 
tion of the principles involved in the disposition of troops on the defensive —— which, 
like other great tactical truths, are eternal, let the alter as they 
may." — United Service Gazette. 


Crown &vo. 6s. 


A PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY TURKISH 


GRAMMAR. By CHanirs JAMES TARRING, M.A., Assistant-Judge of H.B.M. 
Supreme Consular Court for the Levant. 


Crown S8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of WORDS as the SYMBOLS 
of IDEAS. By Ars=NE DarMEsSTETeR, Professor of the History of the 
French Language and of O!d French Literature at the Sorbonne. 


“ From ag first page | Y the last it is a chain of reasoning etn te is im t not to 
lose a single link........ trust M. Darmesteter's book will be widely read.” — 
Notes and Queries. 


“ Popular plea for Bi-metallism."’"—Pal! Mall Gazette. 


MONEY and LABOUR: an Address on the 


Currency Question delivered at the Working Men's Confererce in the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition. By Pavut F. Tipmay. Crown 8vo. with 
Diagrams, Is. 6d. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 63. 


IN the WRONG PARADISE ; 


Stories. By ANDREW LANG. 
“ Eve rson of taste will have read them already, if his attenti been 
them; not, he will do so on the first opportunity. 
“The general ‘public that can appreciate humour wherever it 1 is found will enjoy the 
most ily. » not pe on 
“ Any one wanting o sqreehie our can better than read little 
Mr. Lang's style is very nearly fault "—Vanity Fair. 


and other 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 
By J. W. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 
IN LEISURE HOURS. Verses and Recita- 
tions. By CLirronD Harrisoy. [Nezt week. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S HOLIDAY ; and other 


haps. By WimLuiaM ALEXANDER, D.D,, D.C.L., Bishop of Derry and 
phoe. 
“In additi copious imagery, felicitous phrase, and other oratorical characteristics, 


SERBELLONI. 


The The Tale ; The Man of Lawes Tale; The Pri 
The Clerkes Tale. Edited by ALFRED W. PoLtarD.  Elzevir 8yo. 
o 6s. ; * vellum, 7s. 6d. 

* first warbler’ will give eget weleome to the volume of selections 
out sales has just been ‘added to the* Parchment Library.’ The merits of this 
series ¢ classics are so we y+ to book-lovers that perhaps no further or higher recom- 

emendation is needed of this, the most recent addition to it, than to say that in excellence of 
type: ond pe paper it is full equal toi rs. Mr. Pollard furnishes a lively and entertain- 
it isite information...... re complete glossary obsolete words 
the end of the volume." —Spectator. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s, 


THE ILIAD of HOMER. A Translation 


(with Greek Text). By J. G. Conprry, British Resident at Hyderabad. 
“ The Greek text printed faee to face with his version has made what is distinctly the best 


to the 
to be looked for naturally in the circumstances, they exhibit in a strik degree 
that invests the pregnant thoughts ta of the past with fresh I ligh hit and significance. aw 
turday Review. 
“ The three longer poome as are ofa kind which all lovers of t ll a 

agein and in times when their ear needs raising to ithe’ ap elation of thowe higher 
of which our modern poetry gives us instances so few = far betwee een. For un- 
btedly the beauty of the volume i is in the richness of its sacred poetry.”"—Spectator. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NIVALIS: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By 


J. M. W. 
n music, dignity, and we: is work takes 
the dramatic poetry of the day. Itisa full of haghly wrought bigh omens 


*** Nivalis’ is a production of no ordinary kind...... The situations are 


‘blauk-verse translation of most useful for students of all sorts and conditions.” | and the interest is not suffered to flag.....+.. permit, we could quote passages of 
to the scholar who loves a trans! who requires q from tragedy t is, as it powerful, and we con- 
and English reader who wishes to know something of Homer without acquiring | bir. Schwarts writes blank Gorse semastably Wertd. 
Crown 8vo. 
0. 5s. Fep. 4to. 73, 6d. 


HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY of FINE ART. 


The INTRODUCTIONS. Translated from the German, with Notes and Pre- 
fatory Essay, by BERNARD BosanQveT, M.A. 


“ A piece of work which is as admirably executed as it is important........ It is not extra’ 
om © av that the publication of of this preface in an English form form is an event of real 
vent.” —St. James's Gazette. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HOME EDUCATION : a Course of Lectures 


to Ladies. Delivered in Bradford in the Winter of 1885-1886. By 
CHARLOTTE M. sometime Lecturer on and Teacher of 
Human Physiology at the Bishop Otter College, Chichester. 


GODS and MEN: Poems. By Arruur 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
DUX REDUX; or, a Forest Tangle. A Comedy. 
By 
Small crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 


GOLDEN FETTERS; and other Poems, 


By JoHN LASCELLES. 
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